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EDITORIAL i 


As We See It 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
- Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 
These lines, in more poetical language than 
economists are wont to use, express in general 
terms what was once an orthodox view of eco- 
nomic depressions. They were ugly and venomous 
to be sure, but it was through their good offices 
that unhealthy conditions which had grown up 
in the business structure were eliminated and 
the basis laid for further genuine progress. The 
cost of essential adjustments made in response to 
such conditions was admittedly high, and if a 
better way could be found for inducing them or 
if some one could devise a workable system for 
preventing the rise of conditions which made 
them necessary, so much the better, but mean- 
while these adjustments could not be neglected 
if depressions were to be brought to an end and 


real progress resumed. The view that maladjust- 
ments and various other unsound factors that 
develop in boom times must somehow be elimi- 
nated seems to us to be just as sound today as 
it ever was. 

But how vastly different are present day pop- 
ular notions, the political concept of the needs of 
the situation, and—with deep regret be it said— 
the arguments of many economists, may be seen 
from current discussions in many quarters about 
what should be done in Washington to end the 
current recession. One experienced and extraor- 
dinarily astute student of the current scene was 
recently led to remark that “there is no one 
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Bank Investment Policy 
In a Cyclical Economy 


By ALFRED J. CASAZZA* 


Exec. Vice-President, Savings Banks Trust Company, 
New York City 


New York banker analyzes impact of current recession 
and outlook for investment yields, among other things, 
in advising commercial and savings bankers on profitable 
portfolio policies to pursue. Mr. Casazza stresses present 
advantages of governmentally underwritten amortizing 
mortgages, suggests commercial banks tie savings depos- 
its to long-term assets, cautions more thought be given to 
staggering—rather than stretching—maturities to achieve 
advantageous poised reinvestment position with recovery, 
and doubts Treasury will preempt for itself a large part 
of available long-term funds. 


The current business recession presents a serious 
challenge to bank investment officers. A downturn in 
business inevitably is accompanied 
by a decline in interest rates and a 
rise in bond prices. Reduced busi- 
ness and consumer spending curtail 
private borrowing. At the same 
time, commercial banks become ag- 
gressive buyers of securities as their 
loans decline, and the Federal Re- 
serve authorities apply easy money 
measures to check the drop in 
business. 

The rise in bond prices produced 
by a recession at first brings plaudits 
from bank investment officers be- 
cause of portfolio appreciation. Cap- 
ital gains in the bond account are 
welcome after several dreary years 
of capital losses. But declining bond 
yields soon create a serious earnings problem for banks, 
especially at this time when operating costs have risen 


Continued on page 33 
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*An address by Mr. Casazza before the Savings and Mortgage 
Conference, The American Bankers Association, New York City, 
March 11, 1958. 


PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE—Candid photos taken at the 22nd Annual Dinner of the New 
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Bank Stocks Today 


By WILLIAM W..AMOS* 


Assistant Vice-President, The First Boston Corporation 
New York City 


Convinced that rarely “has the eutleok for banks and 
bank stocks been better than it is today,” Mr. Amos 
enucleates why they have acquitted themselves so well, 
outperformed D-J industrial averages this year, still sell 
at historical low in terms of price-earnings ratios and 
yields, and offer good prospects for income-safety and 
steadily appreciating value over the years. First 
Corporation executive compares outlook for New Y 
interior and West Coast banks generally, and i 
table specifically comparing 12 New York City 
and 17 non-New York City banks. 


Not too many years ago the amount of statistical 
information relating to banks -wag so limited and the 
scope of their activities was so restricted by low money 
rates, that investment interest in this important group 
of securities was at a low ebb. Even 
a year ago, when many glamourous 
industrial “growth” stocks were re- 
ceiving most of the attention, bank 
stocks were definitely not in the 
limelight. 

While it is not suggested that 
bank stocks occupy the center of the 
financial stage, their position with 


ii 


di 


market has been improving and, as 
will be pointed out, there are reasons 
for believing that further recogni- 
tion is in prospect. 

Before elaborating on these. rea- 
sons, it may be well to review 
briefly some of the background with 
respect to the recent history of the 
banks and bank stock markets. Bank stocks have for 
many years been regarded as quality investments. Long 
earnings and dividend records have contributed to this 
reputation. In the boom of the 1920’s, however, specula- 


Continued on page 26 


*An address by Mr. Amos before the Cleveland Society of 
Security Analysts, March 13, 1958. 
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Western Natural Gas 


The security I like best, from a 
long range capital gains point of 
view, is Western Natural Gas, a 
of El Paso 


producer affiliate 
Natural Gas, 
traded in the 
Over-the- 
Counter Mar- 
ket at around 
$12 a share. 
This common 
stock, pre- 
ceded by al- 
most $14 mil- 
lion of long- 
term debt and 
$11.4 million 
of convertible 
preferred, 
provides a 
leveraged par- 
ticipation in 
large proven reserves and an ex- 
cellent exploration and develop- 
ment potential in the U.S., Canada 
and Venezuela. 


Western has nine major natural 
gas contracts, mostly with inter- 
state transmission companies, of 
which four, accounting for more 
than 50% of volume, either expire 
or are subject to redetermination 
between Jan. 1, 1959, and April 1, 
1960. Just one of these contracts 
accounts for about 50% of the 
volume involved. Since the pres- 
ent price on this contract of only 
6¢ per MCF is substantially below 
going rates on new contracts, it 
seems reasonable to expect impor- 
tant over-all increases on rede- 
termination. Thus, a _ substantial 
rise in total gas revenues is in 
prospect without any increase in 
production. 

Gas production, which has been 
trending downward since 1953, 
probably has turned around and, 
in any event, should rise in 1958. 
El Paso’s gas pipeline to the West 
Coast and completion of the 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline will 
provide for increased deliverabil- 
ity of Western’s reserves in the 
San Juan Basin and the Uinta- 
Piceance Creek areas and, in ad- 
dition, should accelerate develop- 
ment of proven but undrilled 
acreage. In Southeastern Utah a 
50% interest is owned in an 11,000- 
acre block covering most: of the 
Boundary Butte field. Substantial 
delivery from the shut-in gas re- 
serves in this field to a new El 
Paso pipeline is expected to begin 
in early 1959, at an initial rate 
of 15 million cubic feet daily. The 
company completed an oil discov- 
ery on the flanks of this same 
structure in late 1956 and pros- 
pects for development of a sizable 
reserve are good. 

At the end of 1956 land holdings 
totalled 2,644,396 net acres (in- 
clu ing 1,722,339 net acres in 
Western Canada), of which 246,- 
852 net acres were proven for pro- 
duction. The greatest concentra- 
tion of producing acreage is in 
the Permian Basin area of New 
Mexico followed by the Texas 
Gulf Coast, the Hugoton area of 
Kansas and the San Juan Basin of 
New Mexico. In 1957, interests 
totalling 4,070 net acres were ob- 
tained in three exploitation con- 
cessions of 24,710 acres each 
awarded to the Phillips Petroleum 
Group in Venezuela. 

The last official estimate of re- 
serves, in November, 1955, indi- 
cated gas reserves of 1,678 billion 


rf 


Marry LE. Bower 





cubic feet and crude and con- 
densate reserves of 10,750,000 
barrels. A conservative appraisal 


f these and other net assets in- 
icates value in excess of $20 a 
common share. There is little 





question but what proven reserves 
have increased importantly since 
1955. 


In Terrell County, West Texas, 
along the Southern edge of the 
Permian Basin, Western and part- 
ner Magnolia Petroleum have 
completed what has the appear- 
ance of a major gas discovery on 
a 33,600-acre block. The well, 
completed in the Silurian, proved 
highly productive in the EHen- 
burger formation as well. Subse- 
quent wells will be dually com- 
pleted. There has been no official 
announcement regarding the size 
of this field but, judging from well 
information and the stated inten- 
tion of El Paso to construct a 
large diameter pipeline into the 


. field immediately upon receipt of 


FPC approval, one may be rea- 
sonably certain that it is large. 
According to a recent issue of 
“Petroleum Week,” some oil men 
regard it as the most important 
discovery of the year in the Per- 
mian Basin. 

In the Gulf of Mexico off the 
Louisiana Coast, ithe company 
holds a 6.25% interest in 11 blocks 
covering 37,000 acres. On two of 
these blocks the Group has de- 
veloped substantial oil reserves, 
which will be placed on produc- 
tion early this year. Drilling is 
now underway on two. other 
blocks both of which are in close 
proximity to proven acreage. 

Western has large spreads of 
acreage in the Williston Basin of 
North Dakota and Montana, the 
Piceance Creek and Uinta areas 
of Colorado and Utah and in the 
Paradox and San Juan Basins. All 
of these areas are under active 
exploration and wildcat successes 
are increasing. 

In Canada, wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Gulf States Oil, has a net 
interest of approximately 1,722,33 
acres in the Peace River area of 
British Columbia. This includes 
a 20.5% interest in the 396,854 
acre Blueberry permits, on which 
there are now four gas fields and 
one oil field, and a one-half in- 
terest in the 39,200-acre Gundy 
Creek permit, on which tere are 
now three gas fields. Gulf States 
and partners have contracts to de- 
liver up to 60 MMCF daily at 10 
cents per MCF from these fields 
to the Westcoast Transmission 
Company when the pipeline ex- 
tension is completed about mid- 
year. In addition, the wildcat 
potential on these permits and 
other substantial holdings farther 
North in the Fort Nelson area are 
considered excellent. 

In Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
the company as a member of the 
Phillips group, has a 10% interest 
in t*e 24,710-acre Block 10 con- 
cession, on which a major discov- 
ery was announced in February, 
1958. Some sources believe that 
drilling in Block 10 along with 
Block 17 in the Lake and Block 9 
in Southern Monogas may ulti- 
mately triple Western’s crude and 
condensate reserves. 

Since year-end 1956, long-term 
debt has been increased by over 
$6 million and, in view of a nar- 
row working capital position and 
a heavy drilling program, esti- 
mated at $3-%4 million in 1958, 
additional outside financing seems 
likely. Cash flow is increasing, 
however, and, beyond 1958, cap- 
ital requirements may be met 
from internally generated furds. 
One indication of this was the 
acquisition of the Cameron Parish 
Corporation in early 1957, which 
is expected to provide annual cash 
flow in excess of $1.3 million over 
the next 10 years. 

In the 12 months ended Sept. 
30, 1957, the comvany had rev- 


enues of $8.6 million, cash flow 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 





Western Natural Gas Co.—Harry 
E. Bower, of Hallgarten:& Co., 
New York City. (Page.2) 


Electronic Specialty Co.—Henry J. 
Low, Manager, Institutional Re- 
search Dept., Gude, Winmill & 
Co., New York City. (Page 2) 


of $4.5 million and earnings of 
$0.31 per commen share. This 
represents substantial growth over 
revenues of $7.1 million, cash flow 
of $3.6 million and earnings of 
$0.25 per common share in the 
previous 12 months. Western does 
not pay dividends. 

Forecasting can be hazardous, 
particularly when it involves a 
small gas and oil company. Never- 
theless, as indicated above, one 
can point with confidence to a 
number of substantial increments 
in Western’s income over the next 
few years. Off-shore oil will be 
marketed in-the relatively near 
future. Marketing of gas from 
Boundary Buttes and Blueberry- 
Gundy Creek could add as much 
as $1 million to revenues in 1959, 
and redetermination of gas con- 
tracts is a solid plus over the next 
three or four years. In addition, 
the Terrell County discovery and 
Venezuelan properties should be- 
gin producing revenues in 1959. 
Over-all, there seems every rea- 
son to expect earnings to improve 
rapidly over the next few years. 


HENRY J. LOW 


Manager, Institutional Research Dept. 
Gude, Winmill & Co., New York City 
Members, New. York Stock Exchange 


Electronic Specialty Company 


Electronic Specialty Company, 
one of the top 10% West Coast 
electronics producers, was incor- 
porated in 1948 with a net worth 
of $10,000 suc- 
ceeding a pro- 
prietorship 
foundedin 
1940. The 
company, a 
leading man- 
ufacturer of 
airborne elec- 
tronic equip- 
ment, is en- 
gaged in the 
production of 
timing, sens- 
ing, warning 
and safety de- 
vices used 
primarily for 
commercial and military aircraft 
and guided missiles. 





Henry J. Low 


Electronic Specialty’s activities 
are conducted through the follow- 
ing four divisions: 

(1) Avionics Division, manufac- 
turer of precision electronic tim- 
ers and sequencing controls for 
military and commercial aircraft 
and guided missiles. 

(2) Miniature Aircraft Relay 
Division, producer of high shock, 
high temperature and contamina- 
tion free electronic and airborne 
relays which are principally used 
as components of systems made 
by the Avionics Division. Intro- 
duction of a new complete line of 
subminiature relays is scheduled 
for some time this year. 

(3) Radiating Systems and 
Components Division, which spe- 
cializes in the development of 
antennas, micro wave components, 
communications and counter- 
measures equipment and search 
radar systems. 


(4) Systems Division, developer 
of advanced proximity fuses and 
a complete radiating system for 
installation of IFF Tacan and 
UHF Data Link Communications. 
After complete adaptation by the 
Air Force and Civil Aeronautics 

Continued on page 45 
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National Econom’c Policy for 
Expansion and Price Stability 


By DR. GROVER W. ENSLEY* 
Exec. Vice-President, Nat'l Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 


Mutual Savings Association’s executive offers six-point program 
- te achieve economic expansion and stability after analyzing 
economic trends and policies since inception of Employment 
Act of 1946. Dr. Ensley calls attention to: accomplishments, 
under the Act, of Congress and Joint Economic Committee; 


-inability..to forestall. dollar’s 


power decline; difh- 


purchasing. 
culties in amending the Employment Act; and compatibility 
of economic growth and price stability. Would improve national 
economic policy in interest of interrelated objectives. of growth 
and price stability by improving: economic ‘information, re- 
source-mobilization; savings-flow; monetary-fiscal flexibility; 
-_ our understanding of © policies and reasons for honest 
differences in philosophy. — 


. The Employment Act of 1946, 
it will be recalled, was legislated 
in 1945 and early 1946 in an 
atmosphere. of uncertainty’ and 
apprehension. 
The general 
thinking of 
‘the time was 
that the post- 
war era would 
probably be 
marked by re- 
emergence of 
persistent un- 
employment 
and .economic 
stagnation. 
These fears 
had their ori- ~ 
‘gins inthe. 
great depres- 
Sion of the 
1930’s ana tue failure, first of the 
free market and later of uncoor- 
dinatéd, experimental and emer- 
gency public and private pro- 
grams to restore real prosperity. 
At the outbreak of World War II 
there were still nearly 10 million 
unemployed persons in the United 
States. Substantial idle industrial 
capacity still haunted’ business 
management after 10 years of vir- 
tually no replacement or expan- 
sion of plant and equipment. 


_In view of this pessimistic en- 
vironment at the close of World 
War II, perhaps it is surprising 
that consideration of the Employ- 
ment Act legislation brought 
forth as high a degree of eco- 
nomic sophistication on the part 
of the Congress as actually 
emerged. You will recall the 
Original bill talked in terms of 
the Government “assuring con- 
tinuing full employment”; it over- 
simplified the character and ef- 
fectiveness of public action; and 
it was naively mechanistic in its 
approach to the formulation of 
Federal policy. Although the 
wording of the Act’s declaration 
of policy, as passed, was a com- 
promise of great minds, in retro- 
spect, it was well that the Con- 
gress generalized the objectives 
and procedures as it did. 





Grover W. Ensicy 


Record of the National Economy 
Under the Employment Act 
I believe historians will view 
the approval of the Employment 
Act on Feb. 20, 1946, as a major 
milestone in our national life. The 





*An address by Dr. Ensley read for 
him at Dean’s Home Coming Day, Grad- 
uate School of Business, New York Uni- 
versity. 


implicit objectives _which have 
evolved., are. almost. universally - 
accepted. Furthermore,* for the: 
first time offiees in the Executive 
and Legislative branches of - the 
Federal Government, in coopera- 
tion with:private agencies and the 
universities, - are making continu-- 
ing studies of : ways and means 
of coerdinating public and’ private 
efforts.for achieving these ob- 
jectives. 

A review ofthe record — the 


economic: trends and economic” 


policies—of the last 12 years sug- 
gests four significant facts which 
have a bearing on any appraisal 
of the economic outlook: 

First, the nation has avoided 
depression .and mass unemploy- 
ment—the chief fear of the Act’s 
sponsors. We hhave had no depres- 
sion of theetype that has always 
followed major wars ‘of the past. 
There, of course, have been fluc- 
tuations in the economy. Unem- 
ployment, for example, has been 
as low as 1.2 million in October, 
1953, and as high as 4.7 million in 
February, 1950. It now exceeds 
5 million. 

We are experiencing recession 
today, principally because the 
recent expansion of industrial 
capacity has temporarily outrun 
demand and consumers are tem- 
porarily well stocked. In addition, 
this is the season of pessimism 
which descends each winter on the 


economy. While we are not. as 
sure as some that economic 
growth will be resumed this 


spring, we can be confident that- 


government action will be taken 
to prevent a major, prolonged 


contraction. This evaluation, how-~ 


ever, should not lull us into com- 
placency. We are all too familiar 
with the “new era” optimism. of 
the late 1920’s. The real test for 
the economy and public policy lies 
ahead. We see no cumulative mal- 
adjustments, however, which in- 
dicate a major depression is on 


the way. On the contrary, the 
longer-run forces suggest pros- 
perity. 

The second significant fact 


which emerges from a review of 
the record under the Employment 
Act is the general acceptance of 
the role and use of flexible public 
policy by virtually all economists 


and, what is more important, by 
both major political parties. This 
speaks well for the future. We 
will not see government inerease 


Continued on page 32 
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Top Utility at the Top of the South 


By Dr. IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


Offering some favorable comment about Virginia Electric and 
Power Company—a splendidly managed public service com- 
pany operating a $575,000,000 plant. 


When George Washington threw 
a dollar across the Rappahannock 
River, he little realized that, some 
300 years later, that same dollar 
would buy 22 
kwh. of house- 
hold electrici- 
ty from the 
company 
serving more 
than 43; of his 
native state, 
Virginia 
Electric 
Power Co, 
Further, his 
victory over 
Cornwallis 
would have 
been more 
smoothly 
achieved had 
he been able to floodlight the 
enemy fleet using jiuce from the 
170,000 kw: generating station, of 
this same company, which now 
stands just a few miles away from 
the historic Yorktown battle- 
ground. 

Fact is the whole territory 
served by Vepco is redolent with 
historic interest, including as it 
does, Richmond, Fredricksburg, 
Williamsburg, Portsmouth, Char- 
lottesville, Norfolk, Newport News 
and White Sulphur Springs (West 
Va.), plus about %th of North 
Carolina. Altogether, Vepco serves 
68 counties in Virginia, 19 in 
North Carolina and five in West 
Virginia. 

This territory factor is one of 
the reasons why many analysts 
regard Vepco as among the very 
finest utilities in America. Only 
14% of its revenues now come 
from industrial customers and the 
average residential customer used 
3408 kwh. in 1957—8% above the 
national average. Here then is a 
company regarded as -especially 
depression resistant on the -one 
hand, yet serving a region ex- 
periencing a broad and balanced 
growth which has been adding 
around 14c a share to net earnings 
each year. Gross operating :‘rev- 
enues increased 10% in 1957 to a 
new high of $129,600,000 with per 
share net rising 18% (giving al- 
lowance for a 2-for-1 split in the 
common last April). 

To serve its expanding needs, 
Vepco spent $59,432,000 on con- 
struction expenditures jin 1957; 
and will spend $70 million this 


year, principally for two new 
, 170,000 kw. steam generating units, 
bringing total capacity up to 
1,760,000 kw. (Over 90% of power 





ira U. Cobleigh 


is steam generated.) At the 1957 
year end Vepco had 704,000 elec- 
tric customers and 92,000 gas 
customers (with electricity deliv- 
ering 93% of the gross revenue). 

Naturally, an expansion pro- 
gram so extensive and continuous, 
creates a steady need for capital. 
This is supplied from depreciation 
account, by retaining some 35% of 
net; and by security flotations. 
In 1957, $44 million in new money 
was raised by public sale of 
1,000,000 shares of common, and 
$20 million in first mortgage 
bonds. Another $25 million, is- 
sued under the same mortgage, is 
due to be underwritten this June; 
with possibly an offering of addi- 
tional common sometime next 
year, 

Vepco does not sit idly by and 
wait for business to come in. On 
the contrary, it steadily develops 
new revenue sources by two pro- 
grams: (1) Area development and 
(2) Sales promotion. The first 
program seeks to attract new in- 
dustry to the state by nation-wide 
advertising, and direct mail, stress- 
ing the attractions of “The Top 
of the South”; and to expand and 
develop economic growth in the 
communities already in its service 
area by Community Inventories, 
Industrial Site Surveys, and Eco- 
nomic Reports. 1957 witnessed 
major expansion of existing served 
indusiries by du Pont, Hercules 
Powder Co., Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp.; a new American Oil 
Refinery; and development of a 
number of large scale shopping 
centers. 

Sales promotion operates 
through electric contractors, dis- 
tributors, and dealers in the area 
in encouragement of appliance 
sales and installations; and in- 
creased use of heat pumps and 
electric space heating. Vepco also 
has an aggressive program for 
upping the wiring capacity of 
homes (to at least 100 amp.) to 
accommodate a larger power load, 
i.e., more appliances. During 1957 
Vepeo was honored by 14 national 
and local awards for the excel- 
lence of its advertising. 

While we're on this subject of 


advertising and public relations, 
Vepco’s annual reports have re- 
peatedly been cited for their ex- 
cellence in content, presentation, 
clarity, and format, and in 1956, 
the company received the “Finan- 
cial World” Bronze Award for the 
best annual report among the 
largest electric light and power 
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companies. (Get the 1957 edition 
and you'll see that an annual cor- 
porate summary doesn’t have to 
be a soggy, stuffy pot pourri of 
statistics, as most such are.) 

Employees seem to like working 
for Vepco. There are 5,075 of 
them with an average length of 
service of 12 years. There is an 
Employees’ Welfare Program with 
well rounded benefits, including 
group life insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion and a retirement fund. In the 
past 10 years the company has 
contributed over $14,200,000 to the 
Welfare Fund. 

The capitalization is well bal- 
anced: $260 million in debt securi- 
ties, $61.4 million in four series 
of preferred stock and 14,200,000 
shares of common listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. This 
Vepco common now sells at 28 
affording a yield of 3.60% on the 
indicated $1.00 dividend. If this 
return seems a bit on the meager 
side, it is due to the quality, and 
high investor acceptance, of the 
issue, and the steady advance in 
both earning power and dividends 
over a long period of years. 
Surely if the stock dipped back 
to 25 to yield 4%, it could be 
given a quite positive “buy” rat- 
ing. (The 1957/8 range was be- 
tween 21%4 and 28%.) 

The per share earnings for 1957 
were $1.53 and a figure of $1.70 
for 1958 is being predicted. 

Vepco has done a splendid job 
of keeping its shareholders in- 
formed, (It had, at the 1957 year 
end, 30,460 common, and 7,439 
preferred, shareholders.) In addi- 
tion to its outstandingly revealing 
annual reports already mentioned, 
Vepco sends out a Quarterly In- 
terim report with each dividend 
check; and there is available on 
request a Condensed Monthly 
Financial Statement. The company 
also conducts an annual tour of 
the property for bankers, brokers, 
analysts. investment counsel, and 
institutional investors. 

NaturaJly VEL common makes 
no particular appeal to specula- 
tors. It is too much of a defensive 
type security and does not excite 
its holders with any noticeable 
market pyrotechnics. It does, how- 
ever, present some very solid 
qualities for the long range in- 
vestor. The fact that residential 
customers account for 45% of all 
electric revenues, and that resi- 
dential, rural and commercial 
revenues account for around 80% 
of all electric revenues, gives 
unusual assurance of sustained 
earning power. Average annual 
“take” of residential customers 
has been rising steadily, and in 
every year since 1948 Vepco has 
added at least 21,000 new electric 
customers. 22,000 more are ex- 


‘pected for 1958. 


In this era when the Public 
Power pitch is so strong, it is 
interesting to cite ‘this company 
with its distinguished record for 
community service and magnifi- 
cent earning power, for its very 
sizable tax contribution. Twenty- 
two cents out of every dollar of 
1957 revenue went to taxes — a 
total of $29,072,000. 

For the future, Vepco not only 
has projected its own large addi- 
tions to generating power of the 
traditional type, but in association 


with Duke Power Company, Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company and 
South Carolina Electric and Gas 
Company, it has formed Carolina 
and Virginias Nuclear Power As- 
sociates, Inc. This company plans 
to build (1962 target date) a $1714 
million nuclear piiot plant on the 
Broad River at Parr, S. C. This 
plant may well lead the way to 
large scale atomic electric power 
production by Vepco in the future. 

In a somewhat hesitant market 
where resourceful investors seek 
to nail down income, and to buy 
securities unlikely to go down 
drastically, but which can ad- 
vance, VEL merits serious con- 
sideration. 


. Thursday, March 20, 1958 
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While many current reports on business and industry continue 
to reflect a depressed state of our economy, “Steel” magazine in 
this week’s issue, struck a rather optimistic note by stating that 
“five business barometers indicate that the recession may be 
nearing its end.” It added that they are turning up a little or 
holding steady and continued by saying “the appearance of favor- 
able signs in construction, freight carloadings, machine tool orders, 
car sales and coal could be significant.” This report by “Steel” 
magazine is given in greater detail under steel output below. 

Latest reports on retail trade for the country as a whole also 
proved encouraging, rising one to five percent higher than a year 
ago in the period ended on March 12, last. For New York City 
alone, trade observers estimated an increase in retail trade volume 
the past week ranging from ten to fifteen percent above the sales 
level for the comparable period of 1957. Moderate weather early 
in the week stimulated Easter buying and, generally, the number 
of people shopping in the stores was good. 








President Eisenhower addressing the Republican Women’s 
National Conference in Washington this week stressed a conserva- 
tive approach to combatting the business recession, in opposition 
to more extreme remedies proposed by many Democrats. Promis- 
ing to do everything “constructive” to reverse the slowdown, the 
President nevertheless said, “The real mainspring of our kind of 
economy is not Government but the built-in thrust and vigor of 
private enterprise.” 

President Eisenhower this week again promised tax cuts if the 
recession requires them but said his Administration would not be 
“panicked by alarmists” into anti-recession remedies that would 
damage the economy. 

The President held out the possibility of a tax reduction after 
declaring he was “flatly opposed” to a “make-work approach with 
its vast, slow-moving projects” that might turn a temporary reces- 
sion into a “long-term economic headache.” 

As for Administration proposals and actions in accelerating 
public works, Mr. Eisenhower said all of them “are useful and 
needed in themselvgs.” He added, moreover, “They are generally 
projects that start quickly, provide employment quickly, and also 
do not drag out so long that they compete with the needs of pri- 
vate enterprise when the expected resurgence comes.’ 

The number of unemployed rose about 700,000 to 5,200,000 in 
mid-February from the previous month, according to the United 
States Departments of Labor and Commerce. This was a post-war 
record and was the highest level since mid-1941. The February 
number’ comprised 6.7% of labor force, after adjustment for 
seasonal factors. 

The January value of manufactures’ sales, seasonally adjusted, 
fell 2% to $25,700,000,000 from December and was down 10% from 
the comparable 1957 month. Most of the decline was centered in 
sales of durable goods. Volume in non-durable goods was steady. 
At $53,300,000,000, manufacturers’ inventories were somewhat 
below those of December, but moderately exceeded similar year 
ago levels, 


In the steel industry this week, in spite of the gleom m steel, 
there is no foundation to rumors that steel prices will not rise 
avain this summer when higher wage costs take effect under steel 
labor contracts, “The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, 
reports, 

“Rumors in some quarters that there will be no price increase 
in July do not stack up with the fact that some steelmakers see 
their wage costs going up 20 cents and hour this year—not 
counting a possible wage increase under the cost-of-living clause 
in steel labor contracts,” “The Iron Age” further states. 

“One thing not generally understood is this that the steel 
contracts run until 1959 and call for a wage rise next July 1. 
They cannot be rescinded unless Dave McDonald, head of the 
steel union, says so and this would be suicide for him. So logic 
favors a price increase and for that reason some steel users are 
going to lay up a little steel as a hedge before July 1. They 
figure there will be an increase ranging from $5 to $7 per ton.” 

Meanwhile, steel mills have little to cheer about. Their 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 





A CRUCIAL DETERMINANT OF THE 
RECESSION’S DURATION 


As our Recession-Depression 
‘goes along, the importance of the 
psychological factors to its future 
‘course becomes evér more ap- 


fe ee : This is im- 
pressively 
highlighted in 
two timely 
studies of the 
- attitudes of 
- the all-impor- 
ant consumer. 
The survey 
“Consumer 
Attitudes and 
[nclinations to 
Buy” by the 
Survey Re- 
3 search Center 

at the Univer- 

sity of Michi- 
- gan, with George Katona serving 
as Director of its Economic Be- 
havior Program, covering the last 
half of 1957, is revealing. For it 
finds not only that there was a 
sharp turn-about from the pre- 
ceding periods in buyers’ inten- 
tions, but also that their pessimism 
results largely from unfavorable 
news which the cahsumers have 
heard, rather than from adverse 
personal experience of their own. 
This is in line with other polls of 
the intentions of spenders, corpo- 
rations as well as private individ- 
uals. 





A. Wilfred May 


Reversal in Sentiment Outruns 
Buyers’ Resources 

A subsequent study based on 
2,600 interviews made in January 
and February of this year by the 
Federal Reserve Board in cooper- 
ation with the Michigan group, 
similarly shews a reversal of buy- 
ing intentions out of proportion to 
“the economics”. 26% of the con- 
sumers said their rate of income 
was lower than it had been a year 
-arlier. But 36% of all spending 
units reported that they were 
earning more early this year than 
a year ago. And nearly three- 
fourths of. all spending units ex- 
pected to be making as much or 
more at the beginning of next 
year as they were making early 
this year; with only one-tenth ex- 
pecting their earnings to decline 
in the coming year. 

There also were no significant 
changes in the holdings of liquid 
assets, other than currency, from 
1957 to early 1958. Against this 
background of quite adequate 
spending ability, 39°. of the re- 
spondents predicted “bad times” 
against 13% a year ago, and 9°% 
two years ago; and further re- 
ported a reduction in plans to buy 
automobiles, houses and durable 
goods. 

Intention to curtail buying was 
registered along with an expec- 
tation of future price rises, 
constituting recurrent consumer 
behavior however illogical it may 
seem to be. 

Corporate Spenders Likewise 

Volatile 

Corporate spending policy also 

regularly marks substantial 


a 


and illogical change from pre- 
viously expressed. intentions. In 
the course of the McGraw-Hill 
surveys of planned business ex- 
pansion on plant, they encounter 
a ehange in intention by execu- 
tives before it becomes time ac- 
tually to lay out the funds. And 
the Department of Commerce and 
the SEC now report that business 
spending this year will fall 13% 
below 1957. 

With this decline being double 
what was indicated last fall it is 
apparent that the extent of such 
change in spending plans that 
arises from psychological or other 
unpredictable non-economic 
causes is considerable. 


Such deliberate choice of buy- 
ing policy based’ on non-material 
motivations, on the part both of 
the corporate executive and pri- 
vate individual, is the X-factor in 
the efficacy of either the tax cut 
or public works cure for the re- 
cession, as it is in other facets of 
“string-pushing” efforts. 


Mental Disposition of the Tax Cut 
“Bonus” 


As is being recognized in Wash- 
ington discussion of the actual 
efficacy of tax reduction as an 
anti-recession device, the question 
of a terminal date is in dispute 
because of it possible effect in 
prompting the recipient to save 
his tax benefit dollars until its 
expiration in lieu of spending 
them. Thus also psychologically 
governed and _ undeterminable 
in advance, is the crucial fact 
whether this 40 cents or so per 
week of tax remission accruable 
to each tax-payer would lead him 
to open up his purse strings. 

The mental block in the way of 
the stimulation desired from tax- 
cutting is confirmed by a survey 
published by the “Wall Street 
Journal.” Its sampling of 330 
consumers and company officials 
in 13 large cities around the coun- 
try casts great doubt on the as- 
sumption that the “bonus” de- 
rived from tax-cuts will be auto- 
matically spent. 

Likewise, as was revealed in the 
Rooseveltian nineteen-thirties, is 
the psychological reaction to a 
publie works program important 
and uncertain. 

And in connection with a hous- 
ing program, it is difficult to know 
whether $1,850,000,000 involved in 
the bill now in the Congress will 
be translated into actual housing 
starts while people are uncertain 
about the future. 

Surely the above-cited facets of 
uncertainty regarding the course 
of the behavior factors that are 
involved, will affect the efficacy 
of all of the anti-recession devices 
now being considered in such 
impatience, political and other- 
wise; along with the slower but 


surer course of the free market 
process in curing the excesses that 
have developed in the recent 
years’ boom. 
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Savings Association's Portfolio 
And the Bond Market Outlook 


By ROBERT VAN CLEAVE* 
Vice-President, Research, C. F. Childs & Co. 


U. S. Government dealer explains why he recommends savings 
and loan associations, not other institutions, should emphasize 
bills rather than long-terms; expects reversal of economic 
‘downswing within a period measured in months and, thus, 
regards present downswing in interest rates as temporary 
rather than long-run; and doubts Federal Reserve will unduly 
inflate money and credit during this recession. A further rise 
in bond market for a time, Mr. Van Cleave believes, will be 
due to capital demand briefly falling below current savings and 
to unwarranted assumption by traders of repetition of Federal 
Reserve 1953-54 policy. Other discernments include 1,100,000 
housing starts and Federal cash spending of $87 billion or 
more this calendar year. 


My task and my privilege is Another 
to offer one man’s opinion on 
what sort of securities savings 
and loan associations should hold. 
Savings asso- 
ciations do 
hold securi- 
ties, but their 
purpose and 


Government spending. 


from those of for defense and other 
commercial 
banks, savings 
banks, and in- 
surance com- 
panies. They 
are especially 
different from 
those of a 
group of er- 
rant specula- 
tors — refugees from the stock 
market—which the bond market 
has lately known. 

My plan is to lay a foundation 
by submitting, first, some remarks 
about the economic outlook; sec- 
ond, by presenting what is un- 
doubtedly a minority view on 
Federal Reserve System policy 
and its meaning, and finally, I 
shall come to the point and tell 
you what I think associations 
ought to invest in Treasury bills. 


by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson. 





you know is larger than 
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calendar year. Income to 


less than that. 


cut—and the odds seem to 


it will have 
implications. 


should think 
inflationary 


third 
about the significance 
financed deficits. 

On the economic 
(avoiding definite 





The Economic Picture of 


Everybody in this country to- 
day has an opinion on business, 
and most of those opinions are 
bearish. That is especially true 
in Wall Street, where I come 
trom. The bears are determinedly 
gloomy. They refuse to be 
cheered; they see not a ray of 
hope anywhere. The need for 
everything you can name _ has 
been saturated, while the capacity 
to produce anything. you can 
think of is greater than ever be- 
fore. They wave off those of con- 
trary opinion as either. dreamers 


plus 
numbers) 


ment (Federal, State and 
consumers, and inventories. 
these will be enough to 
or somewhat more than 
minuses in business fixed 
investment and a smaller 


offset 


eral highway program, 


and mystics, or as politicians to improve with the weather. This 
anxious to cover up a very un- severe winter, country-wide, has 
pleasant situation, whose real been a real handicap. 


nature they dare not let the peo- 
ple know. 

Well, I am not a _ politician, 
though I may be a mystic. After 
all, the outlook depends very 
much upon the viewpoint. Busi- 
ness bears always point to the 
steepness of the decline as evi- 
dence that the angle of descent 
will become much steeper, and 
that the descent will go much 
deeper and last much longer. 
Some equally respectable people, 
however, point to the same fig- 
ures and conclude that a slide so 
sharp cannot continue very long 
before hitting bottom. It seems 
reasonable to me, for instance, 
that the more quickly burden- 
some inventories are liquidated 
the sooner they will have to be 
rebuilt, and the sooner prices 
come down the sooner buying de- 
mand will be re-stimulated—es- 
pecially as prices come within 
the reach of those large groups 
of citizens who have been unable 


eral Treasury was 
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to vet their incomes up in step 
with rising prices. Your inquiries are invited 
*An address by Mr. Childs before Telephone: REctor 2-0530 


Southwest Savings and Loan Conference, 
Dallas, Texas, March 19, 1958. 
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noticeable difference 
resulting from viewpoint has to do 
with the economic stimulus which 
may be expected from Federal 
The busi- 
ness bear. typically .tends to take 
the official budget figures on out- 
go as setting the top limit. From 
the viewpoint I choose to adopit— 


objective is and which I choose to think is 
far different’ more realistic — actual spending 


domestic 
programs is likely to come closer 
to the outline presented in a State 
of the Union Message on Jan. 7, 


My guess is that total spending 
on a cash outgo basis—which as 
the 
budget basis—is likely to be at 
least $87 billion or more in this 
the 
Treasury, provided there is no tax 
cut, is likely to be $6 billion or so 
If there is a tax 
be 
growing on that probability—the 
deficit naturally will be consider 
ably greater. Since it will neces- 
sarily have to be financed mainly 
through the commercial banks, I 

some 
Many 
people, during two fiscal years of 
budget surpluses—and almost a 
seem to have forgotten all 
bank- 


side 
l 
would put spending by Govern- 
local), 
I think 


Total cash outgo from the Fed- 
mentioned 


earlier. Though this total figure is 


announce the formation of 


174 BROADWAY, New York 38, N.Y. 


to conduct a complete 
collateral loan ser 
hanks, brokers, dealers and individuals. 
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of course greater than the portion 
going for goods and services, and 
hence a part of the GNP figures, I 
think it should be given consider- 
able weight. It puts cash into the 
hands of people, whose incomes 
and buying power are thus aug- 
mented. Moreover, the effect on 
the speeded-up placement of de- 
fense contracts, backed by rising 
trends in new appropriations, 
should not be underrated. This is 
bound to have an impact-upon the 
expectations and planning of busi- 
ness firms, even. before money is 
actually -spent. From the stand- 
point: of a needed ‘stimulus to the 
economy, it is. indeed fortunate 
that Federal spending now can be 
and should be directed to the 
absolutely vital- purpose of na- 
tional defense, and not solely to 
boondoggles. 


From all of this one may have 
got the idea that I am not among 
the forecasters of gloom and doom, 
Indeed, I am more than a little 
optimistic for the economic future 
of our country. At the very least I 
insist it is too early to conclude 
that we are headed into another 
period of stagnation at-low levels, 
and much too early for the imple- 
mentation of vigorous measures 
involving strong inflationary ac- 
tion aimed at getting us out of 
such a pickle. And in this: view 
I sense that I find support in 
important official quarters. This 
brings me to my second topic. 


Federal Reserve Policy 


No discussion of capital markets 
and money rates can. afford to 
leave out what the Federal Re- 
serve System is doing and is like- 
ly to do. Everyone today, no mat- 
ter what his business, is aware 
that the System exists and is some- 
how very important; unfortanate- 
ly, many of those who have lately 
gained this awareness have a 
rather superficial understanding 
of it. 

As I have pointed out on previ- 
ous occasions, knowledge has be- 
come more widespread but on the 
average less profound; it is broader 
but not deeper. The man on the 
street corner knows there is such 
a thing as the “Fed,” but so far 
us his insight goes the System is 
a vicious monster with only one 
purpose in life. Its function is to 
make money tight, hard to get, 
aud expensive, just as described in 
the headlines. He does not see 
that if there were no Federal Re- 
serve System (or some similar 
agency) there would be only a 


offset. small fraction of the money sup- 


capital 
export 
surplus. Construction, bolstered 
by private housing and the Fed- 
should 
move up. Retail trade,-even in- 
cluding auto sales, can be expected 


ply available today, and interest 
rates would be many times as 
high, The perverse conduct of the 
System is especially reprehensible 
in his eyes because he understands 
that in some hard to explain man- 
ner the System does . have ..the 
power to make money plentiful 
and cheap. What he does not un- 
derstand is why ‘the System” re- 
fuses to make use of this magic 
power to the fullest extent; why 
Continued on page 30 
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Worldwide Economic and 
Monetary Turning Points 


By PHILIP CORTNEY* 
Economist and President, Coty, Inc. 


Industrialist-economist outlines following economic and mone- 


tary problems confronting the free world: 


(1) worldwide 


recession, manifesting a postwar deflation; (2) the impasse 
reached by the international monetary muddle, and (3) bar- 
riers to world trade. Mr. Cortney strongly recommends return 
to free convertibility of sterling with U. S. cooperation. Con- 
tends international lack of liquidity can be solved best by 
revaluing price of gold, provided U. S. and Great Britain stop 
} monetizing government debt. Stresses importance of Congress 
voting Reciprocal Trade Agreement program as proposed 
by the Government. 


“Economic relations between 
countries are basic. If economic 
relations improve, then other 
kinds of relations will also im- 
prove.” The 
words I have 


just uttered 
were those of 
the new So- 
viet Ambas- 
eador to the 
United States 
Menshikov in 
a statement 
published in 
the New York 
“Times.” Be it 
eaid in pass- 
ing this is a 
fundamental 
tenet of the 
International 
Chamber of Commerce. It is 
Soviet Russia which gives due 
recognition and highest rewards 
to brains, while we reserve our 





Philip Cortney 


favors and preferred treatment 
to hand-labor and labor-unions. 


Our goal seems to be an equali- 
tarian society, very similar to the 
one which is being perfected in 
Great Britain. 

It is Soviet Russia which has 
adopted the sound economic prin- 
ciple, at one time ours, of trans- 
lating the greatest part of tech- 
nological progress into lower 
prices for the benefit of the entire 
country, 

One should therefore not be 
€urprised by the challenging 
statement made by Mr. Kruschev 
to a well known American pub- 
lisher on Nov. 6, 1957: 

“We declare war upon you— 
excuse me for using such an ex- 
pression—in the peaceful field of 
trade. We declare a war we will 
win over the United States. The 
threat of the U. S. is not the 
ICBM, but in the field of peace- 
ful production. We are relentless 
in this and it will prove the 
superiority of our system.” 

A Soviet economic offensive is 


fn full swing. We can expect 
them to do everything possible 


to bring about a breakdown in 
the present international trade 
and currency system of the free 
world, and the eventual absorp- 
tion of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries into the communistic system. 
To meet the Soviet challenge 
successfully the free world will 
need unity of purpose, strong de- 
termination and  wholehearted 
cooperation. The free world is 
confronted with serious economic 
and monetary problems. which 
can be solved only if our coun- 
try provides the leadership. The 
responsibility of the United States 
in the present international eco- 
momic and monetary disorder is 
Greatest because at times we re- 
fuse to face problems and prefer 
policies of expediency and be- 
cause of the preponderant eco- 
momic weight of our country. 
The solutions to our economic 
and monetary problems are tech- 
nical in nature and it will require 
indeed extremely competent and 
wise men to provide the right 





*“An address by Mr. Cortney before 
the 12th Annual internacvional ‘irade 
Conference, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 12 
1958. ; 


answers. However, the solutions 
to these problems will imply im- 
portant political decisions and it 
remains to be seen whether polit- 
ical democracies are able to live 
up to the challenge facing the free 
world, 


The Fundamental Problems 


There are three main and 
fundamental problems confronting 
the economic and monetary sys- 
tem of the free world. 


(1) A World-wide recession or 
depression, call it as you like, 
which is bound to contract inter- 
national trade. 


(2) A monetary problem, char- 
acterized by balance of payments 
difficulties, exchange-controls and 
lack of international liquidity. 

(3) Barriers to international 
trade. 

Let us analyze each of these 
problems in turn: 

(1) Inasmuch as our country is 
consuming 40° of the goods pro- 
duced in the world, economic 
trends in our economy have great 
impact on international trade, on 
the prices of raw materials and 
on the incomes of the countries 
producing them, as well as on the 
economic welfare of the other 
industrialized countries of the free 
world. No wonder then that the 
free world is following with anxi- 
ety the course of economic events 
in our country. 

in my opinion we are not wit- 
nessing an ordinary recession. 
This is not just a “bump,” part of 
the ordinary business-cycle due 
to the abuse of credit and opti- 
mism during the upward phase of 
the cycle. The recent recession or 
depression pertains to a different 
category of economic phenomena 
known as postwar depression. One 
of the characteristics of such a 
recession or depression is that it 
is worldwide. The second char- 
acteristic is that its roots and 
strong propelling force are in the 
huge monetizing of government 
debt, by practically all countries, 


to finance the war, and which 
swelled abnormally the money 
supply. This abnormal paper 


money inflation was hoarded dur- 
ing the war by people and corpo- 
rations either in the form of bank 


notes or as deposits in banks. 

As soon as the war ended, this 
huge amount of hoarded money 
available served to purchase the 


unsatisfied economic needs ac- 
cumulated during the war and 


during the depressed period of the 
1930’s, It takes a number of years, 
according to circumstances, for an 
economy to assimilate in higher 
incomes and prices such a huge 
amount of paper money as we 
created during the war. 
Unfortunately, because our gov- 
ernment had not learned the 
economic lesson of the 1920's, it 
superimposed a cheap money pol- 
icy and a great expansion of credit 
by banks on top of the huge paper 
money inflation during the war. 
Besides, our economy was strongly 
Stimulated by various artificial 
devices like foreign aid, Federal 
mortgage guarantees to stimuate 
home building, ete. All these ab- 
normal factors were permitted to 
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stimulate and excite the economy 
concurrently. 


End of War Boom Inevitable 


Once the paper money created 
during the war was assimilated by 
the economy and the demands for 
credit had become too large to 
be satisfied by savings and the 
banking system the postwar boom 
had to come to an end. If the Fed- 
eral Reserve System had not re- 
stricted credit as it did in 1956 and 
1957, the only result would. have 
been a much stronger speculative 
boom than we had, probably a 
greater rise in prices than did 
occur, and our troubles would 
have been magnified. By misman- 
agement of our affairs we had 
been led into a situation where 
the choice seemed to be between 
the devil of inflation and a credit 
crisis with all its consequences, 
including unemployment. 

The basic causes of the present 
worldwide recession are not’ very 
different from the one which 
brought about the 1929 depression. 
However, as Mr. Herbert: Hoover 
pointed out the other day, the 
situation is different in one im- 
portant aspect, namely, .that-.not 
only are the banks of the: world 
not pressing the repayments- of 
foreign credits they had granted 
as they did at the onset» of the 
1929 depression, but our country 
continues the disbursement - of 
substantial amounts of money to 
foreign countries as military 
grants or economic aid, and -be- 
sides our own military’ forces 
spend substantial amounts of 
money all over the world. 

There is another important dif- 
ference compared with the 
postwar boom after World War I: 
The government expenditure rep- 
resents today a substantial. part 
of our national income, so that any 
downtrend of . business is cush- 
ioned. The result of our large 
government budget may .well be 
to prolong a readjustment of the 
economy over a longer stretch of 
time. Moreover, on the debit side 
we have the following factors: 
The wholesale prices, particular], 
of finished goods, and the cost 
of living are at their highest-sinee 
1939. Our corporations and -in- 
dividuals are heavily in debt, and 
contrary to what happened in the 
1920's, so is our government. 

This is the situation created: by 
the mismanagement of our affairs 
after World War II. 

A recession in the United States 
induces a fall of prices of the raw 
materials which we buy in the 
sterling area and other countries, 
and also reduces our imports giv- 
ing rise to a scarcity of dollars. 
Hence the demand on us that we 
restore the prosperity of our econ- 
omy. 

This demand that we keep our 
economy prosperous is an. invita- 
tion to a perpetual boom.. If we 
could get such an economic para- 
dise, without inflation which ends 
in a collapse and without the 
sacrifice of human freedom, I 
cannot see haw anyone could be 
against it. But can we? This is 
the rub. I for one doubt that any 
government of a free country, 
however rich it may be, has the 
means and the know-how to en- 
sure perpetual prosperity by 
monetary and fiscal policies. - I 
hear some people in our country 
Saying: “We cannot afford a de- 
pression.” Very frankly, I do not 
understand what they mean by 
this proposition. No one wants or 
likes a depression. A’ recession 
or a depression is only the’ con- 
sequence of precedent abuses of 
money and credit. We can’t get 
drunk and not have a hangover. 
I am convinced that a so-called 
creeping inflation would not in 
the present situation of our econ- 
omy prevent unemployment. 
Quite to the contrary it may well 
increase it above what a normal 
readjustment would require, and 
besides would undermine our cur- 
rency. Neither are new abuses 
of credit a remedy to the present 
situation. A free economy « can 
maintain a steady level of ‘high 


as 





employment provided maladjust- 
ments are not created by abuses 
of credit, and provided also it is 
not subjected to continuous un- 
‘justified rises in - wages by-mon- 
opolistic unions, as is’ presently 
the case in our country. 


Controls Inadequate 


Mr. Herbert Hoover recommends, 
among other, things, a reduction 
in government expenditures .and 
taxes and that there.be,no further 
rises in prices and wages. -In the 
present political and: social con- 
ditions in our country this would 
probably réquire government. .con- 
trol. of prices, wages and. profits. 
I'am afraid that controls will 
prove necessary, but controls will 
not» suffice ‘to turn: the tide. I 
submit ‘that it would require the 
best brains available in ‘our coun- 
try to come out with a sensible 
plan for: cushioning the readjust- 
.ment. and make possible the re- 
assertion of natural. foreés- which 
might put our economy: again on 
a sound basis. It would not serve 
-any purpose to create employment 
_by.artifieial stimulants if.in the 
process we are to compromise or 
lose_our freedom... The big ques- 
tion which I do not dare answer is 
whether any. sensible and sound 
plan can be politically acceptable. 
The job . will certainly: require 
great economic statesmanship in 
our Congress. The secial ‘and 
political system of our* socicty 
will be at stake in their decisions. 


The International Monetary 
Muddle 

.(2)°The second important prob- 
lem confronting the free world is 
the international money muddle. 
The recurrent crises in foreign 
payments of many countries re- 
fleet a dangerous international 
monetary disorder. If this issue is 
not tackled vigorously, by com- 
petent ‘and: far-seeing individuals 
under the leadership of the United 
States, international trade is 
bound’ to contract and’ there will 
be increasing restrictions on im- 
ports of American goods. 

International trade, partly be- 
cause of artificial stimulants... has 
expanded 4.7 times in dotlars be- 
tween 1938 and 1957. The physical 
volume increased about 120% in 
the same period. .To understand 
how: exceptionally «large this ex- 
pansion was, I should like to 
mention that the physical-votume 


of international - trade - increased 
only by. 20°. between 1913° and 
1929. : 


This huge expansion of world 
trade was made. possible by the 
United States. spending of ‘about 
$60 billion on foreign aid, gifts 
or so-called leans since the end 
of.World War H. We chose to 
pull the economies and currencies 
of the free world in our wake, by 
gifts or aid rather than aecept the 
logical and necessary. conse- 
quences ef being a large and-rich 
creditor nation. I for one doubt 
that we have the means to con- 
tinue such a policy for a long time 
if for no other reason than that 
as a result of our policies foreign 
countries have increased their 
short-term dollar holdings from $5 
billion in 1948 to $14 billion in 
1957. This is a potential mortgage 
on our gold reserves which 
amounts to about $23 billion. The 
difference of $9 billion is hardly 
sufficient to provide the statutory 
reserve requirements in gald to 
cover the commitments of”. the 
Federal “Reserve System, cven if 
we take into account about $2 
billion short term’ clainis on for- 
eigners. I. can’t help feeling that 
the international monetary mud- 
dle, including our own, has 
reached an impasse and that im- 
portant and far-reaching decisions 
will have to be taken whcther we 
like it or not. 

The present international mone- 
tary disorder is due essentially to 
inflationary domestic . policies. of 
practically all countries and to the 
laek of free convertibility of cur- 
rencies, and particularly..of the 
pound sterling. I am convinced 
that the present monetary and 


credit policies will not permit the 
restoration of the free converti- 
bility of currencies. Yet we can- 
not have a well-knit free world 
economy without an orderly in- 
ternational currency-system. The 
necessary coordination of the 
monetary policies of the countries 
of the free world seems to me 
impossible — politics being what 
they are—without either the res- 
toration of the international gold 
standard or without the rigoroug 
discipline of the International 
Monetary Fund. 


There are deeply entrenched, 
unjustified prejudices or intellece 
tual prepossessions against the 
gold standard. But what are we 
waiting for to restore the free 
convertibility of currencies, which 
should have become a fact five 
years ago, as we were entitled 
expect at the time the Interna- 
tional Monetary’ Fund began to 
operate? The maintenance of fixed 
exchange rates without free con- 
vertibility of currencies can only 
create serious maladjustments and 
give a semblance of justification 
to unrealistic exchange rates. The 
governments of the free world 
continue to be confrented with the 
problems of distorted exchange 
rates, disturbed balances of pay- 
ments and lack of liquidity. Why 
has the International Monetary 
Fund, or our government, not the 
courage to explain to -the world 
what is wrong with the present 
monetary arrangements, and what 
needs. to be done to put an end 
to the international monetary dis- 
order? Be it said in passing, it is 
also simply absurd to envisage a 
Common European Market with- 
out the free convertibility of cur- 
rencies of the countries involoved, 

What should we do to get out 
of the present money muddle and 
strengthen the framework of the 
free world economy? As I mene 
tioned. before, I consider it ex- 
tremely important for the restora- 
tion of.monetary order that the 
pound sterling be made again a 
freely convertible currency. In- 
deed, the pound sterling is a trade 
currency, it is very widely held, 
and it finances about 40% of the 
international trade of the free 
world. Immediately after World 
War II a few important individ- 
uals with great international ex- 
perience, among whom was Mr, 
Winthrop Aldrich, then President 
of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, advocated the so- 
called “Key currency” approach 
for the restoration of monetary 
order. They demanded essentially 
that no effort and help should be 
spared to make the pound sterling 
convertible. 


British Loan Fiasco 

The loan of $3,750,000,000 made 
in 1947 by the United States to 
Great Britain,. on the condition 
that she make the pound sterling 
convertible, turned into a predict- 
able fiasco, not only because of 
the socialistic policies of the labor 
government, but also because of 
the huge sterling balances ac- 
cumulated during.the war. It may 
also be that the world at large 
possessing pounds sterling was at 
that time too hungry for dollar 
goods. This unfortunate experi- 
ment in convertibility had the 
result that most Britishers and 
many Americans have come to 
doubt the possibility of restoring 
the free convertibility as long as 
England had a Labor Government, 
because they inspired distrust 
while confidence is essential to 

restore the credit of-a currency. 
The situation is different now, 
Great Britain has a consevative 
government which appears deter- 
mined to put a halt to inflation of 
money. At the last annual meet- 
ing of the International Monetary 
Fund. Mr. Thorneycroft, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, de- 
clared that his government was 
ready to abandon the policy of 
full employment, or rather over- 
full employment, for the sake of 
defending the pound sterling. This 


Continued on page 22 
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Factors to Consider in 
: Any Investment Program 


By ROBERT M. MacRAE 


t Vice-President and Director 
‘ Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power Co., Ltd. 


l Vancouver, 
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Many individual stocks offer profitable opportunities, such as 

shipbuilding and steel, and not rails, according to 
Mr. MacRae who advises 1958 could well be the last opportu- 
nity to repurchase shares that have declined sharply in price. 


C., Canada 


The writer urges not to throw caution to the wind and commit 
all of one’s money inte depressed equities. Points out that no 
political party will allow depression’s natural course to occur, 
thus— instead of a sound national fiscal pelicy—making mon- 
etary depreciation the most pressing and important single 
factor to be faced in any investment program teday. 


The fact that a period of lower 
¥olumes and profits is upon us is 
being exaggerated into fear that 

major depression surely lies 

ust ahead. 
his change 

n opinion 

rom high 

ptimism to 
rather deep 
despair is, in 
any cases, 
lar greater 
“than is justi- 
‘fied by -a.care- 
ful appraisal 
-Of available 
facts and rea- 
‘gon. Asa Te- 
sult, many 
individual 
‘stocks are 
again selling well under their real 
‘worth and the purchase of these 
during the early months of 1958 
should prove quite profitable. 


Two important events of 1957 
which will have a definite and 
favorable bearing on business re- 
sults for 1958 and subsequent 
years was the successful launch- 
ing by Russia of the “earth sat- 
ellites” last October—followed in 
November by the reversal of the 
‘Federal Reserve System’s “tight 
money policy.” The Russian 
“Sputniks” have rudely shaken 
our feeling of complacency in 
world scientific supremacy and 
makes us feel insecure in our de- 
sire to live unmolested within our 
own borders. On the ether hand, 
it gives unlimited governmental 
spending opportunities practically 
@gual to that normally existing 
only during periods of actual war. 
The arguments against a further 
inerease of our present. $275 bil- 
lion debt limit literally vanished 
with this Russian success and the 
sharp, almost unprecedented price 
recovery of U. S. Government 
fand other high grade municipal 
and corporate) bond issues fol- 
lowing the reduction by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System of the redis- 
count rate in November could 
make the sale of additional new 
bond issues quite possible. 


Bag EB gis b Hes 
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Governmental Action 

The words “deficit financing” 
are often considered to mean that 
a period of ample meney for all 
accompanied by good business is 
at hand, while the recent “tight 
money policy” is thought ef as a 
governmentally sponsored punish- 
ment for “too much prosperity.” 
Though neither of these assump- 
tions are basically true, there does 
exist a feeling of complacericy - 
probably more within business it- 
self than in investment circles— 
that should this present business 
decline take on really serious pre- 
portions, the “government” will 
step in and arrest the downtrend 
and prosperity will 1eturn as if by 
magic. That this remedy is ac- 
cepted in some very high busi'ess 
circles, as well as by the public 
at large, is one of today's greatest 
political problems. Our govern- 
ment, during the past 25 years, 
has aceepted responsibilities for 
assuring the “well being” of our 
economy but up to now no major 
demands for performance have 





been made. On such matters as 
the- farm problem, however, no 
lasting solution has been found 
other than the costly spending of 
large sums of tax raised or bor- 
rowed money. The political fear of 
mass unemployment and sharply 
lowered income tax receipts must 


. be very great. The ability of any 


government . to materially change 
a business trend once underway is- 


open to serious question ‘but’ the 


power of government. to reduee 
the value of the currency by un- 
sound fiscal policy, by “make work 
projeets and by politicat.subsi- 
dies” .-has been proven, sad to say, 
beyond any ey: 


%3 


Once ~ in 1932. the Republican 
Party allowed a depression to run 
its ‘natural. course and elected to 
preserve, in a Democracy the Fed- 
eral credit. at the expense of the 
electorate. The political suicide 
of that unfortunate decision has 
been affecting us all ever since 
and it is,- therefore, impossible 
to believe that this type of think- 
ing will be repeated. 

The Democratic Party, during 
1933,.. removed the _ restraints 
against. unlimited governmental 
spending and since the last 25 
years have, on the whole, been 
pleasant and apparently prosper- 
ous for most business and labor 
groups, the full cost and signifi- 
canee of currency depreciation is 


not realized. Having learned little 
or nothing to date, why then, not | 
issue more debt especially if in | 


so doing a foreboding business de- 


pression may be eliminated? The | 


prospective “demand” for an in- 
crease in 


needs of national defense” is the 
actual working out of this very 
factor. This belief is se general 
and its immediate appiication so 
pleasant that it appears further 


monetary inflation is the most 
pressing and. important — single | 


factor-te be faced in any invest- 
ment program today. Probably, 
and ironically so, there is no one 
asset more needed to withstand 
foreign threats “from without” 
than a truly sound National fiscal 
policy yet the overwhelming pop- 
ular demand fer “easy and ample 
monev” makes it politically im- 
possible to refuse further drains 
on this supremely important Na- 


tional ; “asset. 
Buying Equities 
Were it not for this serious 


threat’ of further inflation—and at 
a very early date—the prospects 
of a continuing decline in ‘the 
market would be entirely justi- 
fied. Emotion—that expression of 
bow human beings will react to a 
given set of, condictions—is a mar- 
ket factor that defies careful ap- 


piaisal. -lf fear of a depression 
becomes general cnough, money 
and eredit hoarding by potential 


consumers can create in part the 
very condition they fear. If, on 
the other hand, fear of the value 
of money itself should come to 
pass result of ‘depression 
curing” methods,” the desire to 
own. tangibles could result in fan- 
tastically high market valuations. 
Today, the fear that future profits 


as a 





the $275 billion debt | 
ceiling to say $300 billion “for the | 
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for many American companies 
will continue to decline has and 
is causing the continued decline in 
share prices. Yet, who of us can 
be wise enough to iime the exact 
point when anticipation of a bet- 
ter trend may signal a reversal 
of this present trend? If we be- 
lieve that the capitalistic system 
is to continue to be our way of 
life—and without this neither our 
money nor our investments will 
have any value to us—we must 
trust it in times of stress and we 
should buy equities when they are 
epparently cheap even though at 
the time we can not too clearly 
see just when these shares may 
be again selling for their full 
worth. 


The business indices which fore- 
told this present business decline 
— the dechine in copper metal 
prices starting almost two years 
ago and the inability of other raw 
material prices te advance even 
though costs of production were 
constantly- increasing, the result- 
ing narrowing of profit margins— 
are still showing unfavorably. 
Mere recently has been added the 
sharply . declining railroad car- 
loadings, poor automobile sales, 
decreasing steel production and 
the decline in the stock market 
itself.. On the other side, the im- 
provement in the bond market — 
even though it may be somewhat 
overdone’ at present—is basically 
bullish. Ht is, however, most im- 
pertant to realize that the very 
fact the stock market has declined 
so sharply makes the possibility 
of further declines that much less 
likely. To buy. stocks “cheaply” 
requires that they be bought when 
seemingly unattractive for only 
then will present owners part 
with their higher costing shares 
at a loss. 


Even though today there is 
sound reason to view 1958 as a 
year of further decline in profits 
and dividends for American in- 
dustry, 1958 could well afford the 
last good opportunity to repur- 
chase shares that have declined 
sharply in price. The stock. that 
at $40 a share was “high” may at 
$25 a share be “fairly priced.” 


Should this same stock decline 
further to say $15 as a result of 
some unexpectedly poor current 
earning report, it may be a “bar- 
gain” even though the general 
business trends have not as yet 
turned upwards. If our basic as- 
set value and long term prospect 
valuation proves correct, it will be 
much more profitable to buy these 
shares at $15 (even though they 
may still decline to $10) than to 
wait until business conditions have 
changed and then again pay “well 
up” for the stock. It is human to 
hope to buy at the “bottom” and 
sell at the “top” but this is im- 
possible from a vwractical- stand- 
point. Money is made by buying 
stocks “below their worth” and 
then reselling later at some price 
“above true value.” After the 
sharp declines of the past 12 
months, many stocks are again 
selling much below the apparent 
worth and with the mounting 
threat of monetary inflation in 
the background, it appears more 
conservative to buy a little too 
early than to speculate for the 
last_ small fraction. 


Where to Buy 

If, as I fear, the next major 
advance in the security markets 
will be a result of inflationary 
developments, not all stocks will 
advance. For example, the rail- 
road industry appears faced with 
almost impossible problems — for 
to further increase rates will de- 
stroy many present traffic move- 
ments yet the demands by labor 
continue to mount and it is only 
from the revenues received that 
the costs (and the dividends) can 
be paid. On the other hand the 
constantly increasing demand for 
electrical power — both at heme 
and abroad — assures a constant 
and growing demand for such 
presently “unattractive” commodi- 
ties as copper. The already en- 
acted Federal laws covering U. S. 
Shipping subsidies practically as- 
sures boom time conditions for 
shipbuilding and some steel com- 
panies through 1962. As a general 
rule, shares of companies not 
dealing directly with the eventual 
consumer or those more able to 
protect their profits during infla- 
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tionary conditions should be 


favored. 


There are also today many 
stocks selling for less than the 
net working capital on hand with 
no value at all placed on large 
plant facilities and the going con- 
cern values. To buy a stock solely 
on the fact the market is less than 
net working capital is no sure key 
to future profits but this condition 
of value often signifies a thor- 
oughly depressed issue carrying 
very small risk of further sub- 
stantial market price decline. For 
the first time in many years, a 
wide number of good stocks have 
declined into this price bracket 
and many appear to be excellent 
candidates for purchase in 1958. 

This is not the time to throw 
all caution to ihe wind and com- 
mit all of one’s money into de- 
pressed common stocks. Rather, 
it is a very good time to examine 
the values that are available based 
on the “brick and mortar and 
goods on the shelf method” and 
not be carried away by the fear 
that cash alone will protect us 
during a severe depression “so 
surely some say is just around the 
corner.” Jf, though I do not ex- 
pect any truly serious depression 
at this time, there is to be just 
such a debacle ahead of us, be 
assured that neither one’s cash, 
bonds, nor conservative common 
stocks will be much protection or 
assure one a “happy and exalted 
position” while mass unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcy and even hu- 
man suffering is around us. The 
solemn promises made by our gov= 
ernment that this “can not happen 
here” means that every possible 
effort will be made to withstand 
this and surely the sanctity of the 
dollar would not be held inviolate, 


Rodetsky Director 

Burton M. Cross, President of 
Maine Insurance Company, with 
home offices at Portland, Maine, 
announces the election to the 
Board of Directors of Bernard 
Rodetsky. Mr. Rodetsky is senior 
partner of the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Sloan, Rodetsky 
& Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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BACHE & CO. 
ADAMS & PECK 


March 19, 1958. 





aspecliis may be obtained in any State in w 


gued and 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
WEEDEN CO. 
BACON, WHIPPLE & CO. 
FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
FREEMAN & COMPANY 
J. S. STRAUSS & CO. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$20,000,000 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 4'8% Series due 1988 


° im Je 
Price 102.172% and accrted interest 


2° 7 
Aid h; bh 


SF ANNHOMIN 


ather dealers as may lazefully offer t) 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc 
DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
COURTS & CO. 

J. BARTH & CO. 


FIRST SECU 
SINGER, DEA 
THOMAS & 


STERN BROTHERS & CO. 
J. 


to buy these securities. 





Due March 1, 1988 


cuch 


l from only 


a SHUEN State. 


WERTHEIM & CO. | 
GREGORY & SONS | 


C. BRADFORD & CO. | 
RITIES CORPORATION 

NE & SCRIBNER | 
COMPANY 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


it is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 











Atemic Energy—Review—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Atomic Letter (Ne. 35)—Analysis of fund investment in missile 
field—Atomic Development Securities Co., Inc., 1033 Thirtieth 
Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Bituminous Coal Industry—Analysis with particular reference 
to Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., Island Creek Coal Co., 
North American Coal Co. and United Electric Coal Com- 
panies—Alfred L. Vanden Broeck & Co., 55 Liberty Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Burnham View — Monthly investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is current Foreign Letter. 


Business Outiook for sapau in 1958—Review—Nomura Secu- 
rities Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Business Trends & Progress—Chart from 1933 to date—Hanna- 
ford & Talbot, 519 California Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Chemical & Pharmaceutical Stocks — Comparative figures— 
Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

College and University Endowment Funds—-Comprehensive 
study as of June 30, 1957—Boston Fund, Inc., 111 Devonshire 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

Japanese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York 

Over-the-Counter Index — Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial‘stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 19-year period — 
‘ee Z Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New York 
4, N. 

Virginia Banks—Survey of ten major banks—-Investment Cor- 
poration of Norfolk, 215 East Plume Street, Norfolk 10, Va. 


« * s. ‘af 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation—Annual report—Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 

Alsco Inc.—Analysis—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

American Beryl Corporation — Memorandum — Columbia 
Securities Co. of Wyoming, First National Bank Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. 

American Brake Shoe—Analysis—du Pont, Homsey & Com- 
pany, 31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. Also in the same 
circular is an analysis of Foster-Wheeler. 

American Insurance Company—Analysis—Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

American Investment Company of Illinois—Annual Report— 
American Investment Company 8251 Maryland Avenue, 
St. Louis 24, Mo. 

American Snuff Company—Data in March “Investment Letter” 
—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
in the same fetter are data on Bridgeport Brass, Colgate- 
Palmolive, Deere & Co., Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad, Inland Steel, International Minerals & Chemicals, 
International Telephone & Telegraph and Stone & Webster. 

Arizona Public Service Co.—Memorandum—Peters, Writer & 
Christensen, Inc., 724 Seventeenth Street, Denver 2, Colo. 
Also available is a memorandum on Frontier Refining Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.—13lst Annual Report—The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, Office of the Secretary, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 








For Financial Institutions— 


Space-Age Stocks 


Advance Ind. 
Aerovox Corp. 


Cramer Controls 
Dynamic Corp. Am. Pfd. 


Liquidometer Corp. 
Lithium Corp. 


Airborne Instr. Eastern Ind. Mallinckrodt Chem. 
Aircraft Radio Elco Corp. Metals & Controls 
AMP, ~s Electronic Assoc. Mid Western Instr. 
—s orp. Electronic Spec. Orradio Ind. 

—_ een t Epsco, Inc. Perkin-Elmer 
Beryllium Corp. High Voltage Eng. ace 
Brush Beryllium Hycon Mfg. — Tracerlab 

Burndy Corp. Johnson Service Victoreen Instr. 
Collins Radio Leeds & Northrup Vitro Corp. 


Craig Systems Ling Electronics 


Vocaline 


Bought — Sold 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-376-377-378 


HAnover 2-2400 


Brewster Bartle Drilling Company Inc.—Report—Rowles, Win- 
ston & Co., Bank of the Southwest Building, Houston 2, Tex. 


Christiana Securities Co.—Bulletin—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Continental Assurance Company—Analysis—William Blair & 
Company, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 111. 


Continental Baking—Bulletin—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a discussion of the 
Copper market and an analysis of American Potash & 
Chemical. 


L. A. Darling Company—Data—Moreland & Co., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Electronics Specialty Company—Analysis—Gude, Winmill & 
Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Electronics Specialty Co.—Memorandum—D. A. Lomasney & 
Co., 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co.—Memorandum—Shearson 
Hammill & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a memorandum on Flintkete Co. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society—Annual Report—Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


First Security Corp.—Memorandum—Edward L. Burton & Co., 
160 South Main Street, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


Frigikar Corporation of Dallas—Anatysis—Muir Investment 
Corp., 101 North St. Marys, San Antonio 5, Tex. Also avail- 
able are memoranda on Longhorn Portland Cement Co, and 
Pearl Brewing Co. 

General Dynamics Corp. — Memorandum — Green, Ellis & 
Anderson, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

General Electric—Annuat Report—General Electric, Depart- 
ment N2-111, Schenectady, N. Y. 

General Electric Co—Analysis—White, Weld & Co., 20 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

General Electric Company — Analysis — Diran, Norman and 
Company, Inc., 80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Georgia State School Building Authority—Progress Report— 
Robinson Humphrey Company Inc., Rhodes-Haverty Build- 
ing, Atlanta 1, Ga. 

W. R. Grace & Co.—Analysis in current issue of “Gleanings’”— 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also in the same issue is a brief analysis of Union Pacific 
Railroad Company and sclected issues in various price groups. 
In the current issue of “Market Pointers” are a discussion of 
Dollar Averaging and reviews of Textile industry and Rail- 
road industry. 

Hagan Chemical—Memorandum—Goodbody & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Iloffman Chemical Corp.—Memorandum—wWalston & Co., Inc., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp.—Memorandum— 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a memorandum on Radio Corporation of 
America, 

Interstate Motor Freight System—Report—Security Adjust- 
ment Corporation, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Kentucky Turnpike Project No. 1—Memorandum—tThe Ken- 
tucky Company, Exchange Building, Lexington, Ky. 

Maremont Automotive Products, Inc.—Bulletin—Straus, Blosser 
& McDowell, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 

Parke, Davis & Co.—Memorandum—Dean Witter & Co., 45 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 

Pepsi Cola Company—Analysis—Herzfeld & Stern, 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

The Pittston Cempany—Annual Report—The Pittston Com- 
pany, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Quinta Corp. — Memorandum — Mountain States Securities 
Corp., Denver Club Building, Denver 2, Colo. 

Scott & Williams, Inc.—Card memorandum—May & Gannon, 
Inc., 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Secony Mobil Oil Company—Analysis—Reynolds & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a report on 
Armco Steel. 

South Texas Oil & Gas Co.—Report—Berry & Company, 240 
West Front Street, Plainfield, N. J. 

Sunrise Supermarkets Corp.—Data—Joseph Faroll & Co., 29 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin 
are data on Safeway Stores, Inc, 

Texas Company—Annual Report—Secretary, The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Tilo Roofing Company—Annual Report—Tilo Roofing Com- 
pany, Inc., Stratford, Conn. 

Wagner Electric—Report—J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Electric—Data—Herbert E. Stern & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin are 
data on Worthington Corporation, 

Wisconsin Power & Light Company—Report—Loewi & Co., 
Incorporated, 225 East Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Here Is A Special Opportunity for You: 


“FOR SALE’”’ 


Beautifully Bound Set of 
Commercial & Financial Chronicles, 1938-1950 





Available in New York City—Write or 


Phone REctor 2-9570 Edwin L. Beck 
c/o Chronicle, 25 Park Pl. N. Y.7 



















Mullaney Director of 
Welfare Council 


CHICAGO, Ill.—It has just been 
announced that Paul L. Mullaney, 
President of Mullaney, Wells & 
Company, and 
a former 
Governor 
of the Invest- 
ment Bankers 
Association, 
has been 
elected a 
Director of the 
Welfare 
Council of 
Metropolitan 
Chicago. 

Mr. Mulla- 
ney has been 
active in vari- 
ouScivicactiv- 
ities in Chicago 
for some time, being a Director of 
the Community Fund of Chicago. 
and the Catholic Charities of 
Chicago. In addition to these, he 
is also a member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Travel- 
ers Aid Association as well as a 
past president of the Chicago 
Board of that society. 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
In New Quarters 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co. has an- 
nounced the removal of the Dallas, 
or home offices, of the firm to 
the Mercantile Dallas Building, 
at Commerce and St. Paul Streets, 
diagonally across from the Statler 
Hilton. They occupy the entire 
12th floor of the new building. 

In announcing the new location, 
John H. Rauscher, President, 
pointed out that this is the third 
downtown building Rauscher, 
Pierce has occupied and will per- 
mit the firm to coordinate their 
operations for better service. 

In addition to its home offices 
in Dallas, Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
also maintains offices in Austin, 
Fort Worth, Harlingen, Houston, 
Lubbock, Midland, Odessa, San 
Antonio, and Tyler, Texas and 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. The firm 
is a member of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges and an 
associate member of the American 
Stock Exchange, and maintains 
direct wire facilities to New York 
and St. Louis. 


G. F. Nicholls & Co. 
Formed in N. Y. City 


Formation of G. F. Nicholls & 
Co., Inc., 174 Broadway, New 
York, to conduct a collateral loan 
service for banks, brokers, deal- 
ers and individuals and to engage 
in a general investment business, 
has been announced, Officers in 
the new corporation are George 
F. Nicholls, President, and Ken- 
neth W. Carlstedt, Vice-President. 

Mr. Nicholls was formerly with 
Garvin, Vantel & Co., Bankers 
Trust Company and Dunn & Brad- 
street, Inc. Mr. Carlstedt has been 
in Wall Street for over 25 years 
and was previously associated 
with Morris Cohon & Co., Wal- 
ston & Co. and Bache & Co. 


N. Y. Hanseatic Gorp. 
Appoin‘s Officers 


The New York Hanseatic Cor- 
poration, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, announces the appointment 
of the following officers: Edward 
M. Corley, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent; Henry W. Seelig, Assistant 
Vice-President; William R. Mul- 
ler, Assistant Treasurer; Lawrence 
H. Greig, Assistant Secretary, and 
William R. Radetzky, Assistant 
Secretary. 


Form Dewey & Grady 


Dewey & Grady, Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 60 West 
55th Street, New York City, to 
engage in a securities business. 
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Low Pegged Interest Rates 


Unfortunately, most theoretical 
writings on the subject of interest 
bear little relation to what actu- 
ally goes on in the credit markets. 

There was 
one noted 
economist not 
many years 
back who 
thought he 
had succeeded 
in uniting in- 
terest theory 
with the mar- 
ket place, and 
for’ a while it 
looked as 
though per- 
haps. he had. 
The name: 
John Maynard 
i Keynes. A 
‘brilliant man, unquestionably, but 
as wrong as he could be on ‘the 
‘matter of interest rates. Keynes 
Ahad .it. all” figured. out that. ad- 
vanced industrial. economies were 
destined to generate excessive 
savings and inadequate invest- 
‘ment outlets and that as a conse- 
‘quence, interest: rates were’ bound 
‘to drop. almost::to the. vanishing 
‘point and .stay there.. Fortunately 
for him, he _ was. elevated to 
the peerage and died before the 
advanced industrial economies 
proceeded te demonstrate how 
thoroughly mistaken a _ brilliant 
economist can be. 


So, while it is clear fhat eco- 
nomic theorists are trying to say 
‘something to us about interest 
‘rates, what they have to say is 
unelear. If we are to look at in- 
‘terest rates realistically, I think 
-we must start .with facts rather 
-than theory. On the basis of ob- 
servable facts, what can we say 
about the significance of interest 
‘rates? 








Dr. E..S. Adams 





Why Are Interest Rates 
Significant? 


The paramount economic prob- 
lem confronting this generation is 
the problem of maintaining stable 
growth without inflation. A key 
factor in this problem is the flow 
of credit. From an economic 
standpoint, interest rates are sig- 
nificant primarily as they may 
affect the flow of credit and hence 
bear upon our central problem ol 
economic stability. 

Just how do interest rates in- 
fluence the flow of credit? Con- 


ceivably, there could be import-. 


ant relationships between interest 
rates and (1) demands for credit: 
(2) the supply of nonbank credit, 
chiefly savings, and (3) the avail- 
ability of bank credit. Let’s take 
a look at each. 

As regards (1) the effects on 
credit demands, we have no good 
evidence as to what the influence 


of interest rates may be over a 
long period of years. From a 
short-run standpoint, however, 


analysis of the demand for various 
types of credit leads to the con- 
clusion that mot borrowers are 











*An address by Dr. Adams before An- 
nual Dean Day’s Conference, Graduate 
Sch-ol « Bu-i1ress Administration, New 
York University. 
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- terest 


Threaten Publ c Welfare 


By DR. E. SHERMAN ADAMS* 


Deputy Manager, Department of Monetary Policy 
American Bankers Association 


To achieve stable growth without inflation we cannot, ABA 
tep economist reports, “make a fetish of low interest rates” 
and forbid them to decline and rise. Dr. Adams specifically 
refers to small farmers, small businessmen and welfare of the 
common man in pointing out that the public welfare is best 
served by flexible interest rates, as part of flexible monetary 
policy, and that this is less expensive than the “ravages of 
inflation and an ensuing depression.” Writer refutes Keynesian 
interest rate theory and mistaken assumption regarding propen- 
sity of capital and consumer consumption, and avers “cheap 
money . . . eventually leads to higher interest rates than a 
‘sound money’ policy.” 


singularly uninfluenced by mod- 
erate changes in the cost of bor- 
rowing. To be sure, there appear 
to be some exceptions, notably in 
mortgage credit, but even here the 
amortization and down payment 
terms are more important than 
rate. In general, changes in in- 
terest rates are seldom a major 
factor affecting the intensity of 
credit demands. 

As regards (2) the supply of 
nonbank credit, the main question 
is whether interest rates are 
effective as an incentive to savers. 
Again evidence is lacking with 


respect to the long-range relation- 


ship that may exist between in- 
térest rates and the volume of 
savings: Again from the _ short- 
run standpoint, however, the facts 
Suggest that the influence of in- 


-terest rates on savings has fre- 


quently been exaggerated. A large 
part-of total savings consists of 
undistributed earnings and 
depreciation accruals of business 
firms, .and these forms of savings 
are affected hardly at all by in- 
rates. As for individual 
savings, there is little evidence 


'that rising interest rates actually 


induce people to spend less and 
save more, or vice versa. 


Interest Rates and Credit 
Restraint 


And so I conclude, along with 


many others, that at least in the - 


short run, interest rates are sel- 


dom of great significance from the - 


standpoint of their impact on 
credit demands or on the rate of 
savings: However, I part company 
at once from.some who share this 
view but who have the naive 
notion that this is a breath-taking 
discovery that somehow — invali- 
dates the whole theory and prac- 
tice of monetary management. 
This is nonsense for the simple 
reason that interest rates are in- 
extricably related to the third 
factor in our demand-supply 
equation; namely, (3) the avail- 
ability of bank credit. 

Here, indeed, is the crucially 
significant aspect of interest rates 
that many people fail to appre- 
ciate. Despite all the talk these 
days about the importance of 
nonbank lending agencies, bank 
credit is still the strategic part of 
the credit supply. Also, it is the 
main channel through’ which 
monetary policy operates. And 
here is the point. Monetary policy 
cannot effectively influence the 
availability of bank credit without 
being reflected in interest rates. 
Flexible monetary policy requires 
flexibility of interest rates. 

Most people can see that if the 
supply of credit greatly exceeds 
the demands of borrowers, its 
price is bound to decline. It should 
be equally apparent that if, when 
demands for credit are strong, the 
monetary authorities restrict the 
supply to less than is demanded, 
its price must rise. At such 
time, interest rates could be pre- 
vented from rising only by in- 
flating the supply, thereby caus- 
ing monetary overexpansion. If 
inflation is to be avoided, there is 
no really workable alternative to 


a 


credit restraint and rising interest 
rates. 


Experience Here and Abroad 


This has been amply demon- 
strated both here and abroad since 
the end of World War II. After 
the war most countries tried to 
adhere to cheap money policies 
but eventually scrapped them to 
escape their inflationary effects. 
Many devices were tried as sub- 
stitutes for flexible interest rates 
but none was successful. 


These nations did not relinquish 
cheap money because they wanted 
to but because they had to—and 
that goes for the United States as 
well. The Federal Reserve did not 
abandon its program of pegging 
the Treasury’s borrowing rates 
just because certain individuals 
did or said certain things during 
the early months of 1951. That 
program would have had to be 
jettisoned sooner or later regard- 
less, because of the pressure of 
the economic facts of life. The 
only alternative would have been 
rampant inflation. 


Briefly, if we are to maintain 
any semblance of stability in our 
economy, interest rates must be 
permitted at times to decline and 
at other times to rise.. From an 
economic standpoint, this is their 
vital significance. 


Low. Rates Are No Bargain 


And I think any reasonable 
person. will- conclude that this is 
also the chief significance of in- 
terest: rates from what you might 
call a social ‘welfare point of. view 
as well. Demagogues would have 
‘gullible people believe that high 
interest rates benefit mostly the 
well-to-do and that low rates are 
somehow a great boon to the com- 


mon mam. This, of‘course, is silly. - 


‘The common man today _owns 
more than he owes. His: interest- 
bearing assets in the form of sav- 
‘ings .deposits, savings and loan 
shares, life. ‘insurance, . savings 
bonds and his interest in pension 
‘funds, far exceed his debts. As far 
as receipts. and payments of in- 
terest are concerned, more. people 
today stand to benefit more from 
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high interest rates than from low 
rates. 

However, the big point is that 
the welfare of the common man 
can best be served by providing 
him with steady employment and 
holding down his living costs. The 
effects of flexible interest rates 
upon social welfare through their 
contribution to economic stability 
far outweigh whatever slight in- 
fluence they may have on income 
distribution. 


The same principle applies to 
the matter of the cost of servicing 
the public debt. As far as the 
social welfare is concerned, it 
would be hard to say whether, on 
balance, it would be a good thing 
or bad thing if the Government 
were to take in more money in 
taxes and to pay out more to its 
creditors. On the other hand, it 
is clear as day that an occasional 
increase in the debt service would 
be far less expensive for the 
Treasury than inflation-bred price 
increases for the enormous quan- 
tities of goods and services it buys. 


proper role in combating inflation, 
then the social injustices visited 
on millions of individuals in our 
society will be grave indeed. 

In short, a rise in interest rates 
is a small price to pay (to our- 
selves, incidentally) to avoid the 
ravages of inflation and an en- 
suing depression. To the extent 
that flexible interest rates con- 
tribute to stable prosperity, they 
are in the interest of all groups 
throughout the nation. Those who 
make a fetish of low interest 
rates are, wittingly or not, ene- 
mies of the people and a threat 
to the public welfare. 


What Should Public Policy Be? 


Turning to our second main 
question — What should public 
policy be with respect to interest 
rates?—it follows inevitably from 
our analysis thus far that a cardi- 
nal tenet of public policy should 
be to safeguard the flexibility of 
interest rates. 


As a general guide, perhaps we 
could agree on the following prop- 
osition: Interest rates should be 
permitted to rise or fall to the 
extent that is necessary to permit 
monetary policy and the _ self- 
regulating tendencies of the mar- 
ket to make their maximum con- 
tribution to economic growth and 
price stability. 

This statement has the right 
‘emphasis, I think, but it obviously 
leaves a number of questions un- 
‘answered. Let us loek briefly at 
some of them. 

First, to what extent should the 
Federal Reserve be concerned 
with the level of interest rates? 
In recent years the monetary 
authorities have concerned them- 
selves primarily with regulating 
the reserve position of the bank- 
ing system and have . regarded 
‘changes in interest rates as bein 
‘largely an incidental .by-produc 
‘of thig type of regulation. ; 
_ It would seem that this general 
approach makes sense because, ag 
we have seen, it is the availability 
of credit, not its price, ‘that 
matters most. However, like any- 
thing else, this approach can be 


Continued on page 24 


Interest Rates and Social 
Justice 


From the standpoint of social 
justice, it is appropriate to inquire 
whether rising interest rates may 
seriously injure particular groups 
—notably farmers and small busi- 
nessmen. The facts suggest the 

nivrary. For the average farmer, 
interest payments constitute only 
about 5 percent of his operating 
expenses. For the average small 
business, the ratio is even lower, 
less than one percent. And here 
again it is obvious that both 
farmers and small business have 
far more to gain from stable-eco- 
nomic growth. than. they could 
‘possibly gain from . perpetually 
low interest rates. 

Also, from. this social . justice 
point of view, let us- not forget 
the millions of people: whose _ in- 
comes are relatively fixed. No, 
I am not going to sing you the 
old refrain about the widows. and 
orphans—though, of course, these 
people do exist. But my point is 
a much more important. one; 
namely, that if interest rates are 
not permitted to perform their 
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Commodity Price Trends— 
Steel, Copper and Aluminum 


By DAVID WILLIAMS* 


: Manager, Cable Bureau 
I Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


~ 


A declining price outlook for principal metals of interest to 


public utility purchasing agenis is offered by Mr. Williams 


t in his survey of past history 


and future prospects of these 


. metals. The Consolidated Edison executive prognosticates 


capacity period for aluminum 


lower prices for iron and steel, and but a temporary over- 


at the present. Attributes re- 


markable decline for copper to significant technological im- 
provements in its usage and to increasing use of aluminum. 


“Nothing is permanent but 
change.”—Heraclitus (ca, 500 
B. C,) 

“J know of no way of judging 
the future, but by the past.” 
—Patrick Henry 

“The roads you travel so briskly 
lead out of dim antiquity, and 
you study the past chiefly be- 
cause of its bearing on the 
living present and its promise 
for the future.”’”—Lt. Gen. 
James G. Harbord 


Prices of commodities are of 
universal interest, and changes in 
prices are the most important 
force in shaping our economy. Of 
the 1,200 com- 
modities and 
products com- 
prising the 
Wholesale 
Commodity 
Price Index of 
the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor 
Statistics, the 
Group with 
which Public 
Utility Pur- 
chasing Agents 
are most di- 
rectly con- 
cerned is the 
Metaland 
Metal Products Group. The rela- 
tive price action of this Group 
with respect to the All Commod- 
ity Index is shown in the at- 
tached Chart A. Of the Group, the 
most important metals are: Iron 
and Steel, Copper and Aluminum. 
They will be discussed in that 
order. 


(a) Iron and Steel 


Since the Stone Age, the his- 
tory of the progress of Man- 
kind has been identified with 
the history of metals. Iron is 
by far the most _ important 
metal used by man, and will re- 
main so for an indefinite period in 
the future. It comprises 5% of the 
earth’s crust, and was said to have 
been discovered in Mt. Ida, on the 
island of Crete, when a fire 
caused by lightning produced a 
conflagration in the woods, which 
was hot enough to smelt the ores 





David Williams 


in the mountain. Vulcan is said to 
have worked the newly discov- 
ered iron mine and to have 


wrought iron implements for the 
gods. 

Iron ore, coal and limestone are 
the chief raw materials of pig 
iron. Iron ore was first mined in 
the U. S. in the early part of 1608, 
at Jamestown, Va., and the manu- 
facture of pig fron began about 
1620 at Falling Creek, 76 miles 
from Jamestown, Va. A blast fur- 
nace built near Lynn, Mass., in 
1643 produced eight tons of pig 
iron per week. In 1956, U. S. pro- 
duction of pig iron was 78,000,000 


tons and World production to- 
taled 220,000,000 tons. The first 
iron rails rolled in the U. S. 


came from Mount Savage, Md. 
1844. 


When pig iron is refined, the 
resulting metal becomes much 
harder and more elastic, and is 


called steel. The manufacture of 
Steel as a commercial commodity 
in the U. S. began in Connecticut 


, in 





*Frem an address by Mr. Williams be- 
fore the Public Utility Buyers Grcup 
N.A.P.A., Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 4, 1958. 


in 1744. By 1810, production had 
increased to 900 tons, of which, 
§31 tons were made in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1956, U. S. production 
of steel was 115,000,000 tons and 
World production totaled 308,0060,- 
000 tons. The U. S. is the largest 
producer of steel in the world, 
and the Steel Industry is the larg- 
est manufacturing industry in the 
U. S. The quantity of steel pro- 
duced is 20 times that of all other 
metals combined. About % of the 
total freight hauled in the U. S. 
consists of raw materials used in 
the production of steel and the 
products of the iron and steel in- 
dustry. The principal users of 
steel are the automotive and con- 
struction industries, followed by 
containers and the railroads. 

Most steel today is made in the 
open-hearth furnace, which per- 
mits greater control over the 
metallic bath than the older Bes- 
semer process, which, though 
faster cannot be so easily regu- 
lated, and leaves some suiphur and 
phosphorous in the metal. In re- 
cent years, electric furnace steel 
has been developed for the pro- 
duction of stainless steel and other 
alloy steels. In pre.ent day steel 
making, about half the furnace 
charge is pig iron and the other 
half scrap, of which hal® comes 
from steel mill scrap and half 
from purchased scrap iron and 
steel. 


To supplement our declining re- 
serves of high grade iron ore, 
most of which are in the Lake 
Superior district, large deposits 
have been developed in Venezuela 
and Labrador — Quebec, which 
first came into production in 1954. 
Taconite, a very hard low grade 
iron ore, the reserves of which are 
almost inexhaustible, is being rap- 
idly developed. Develepment of 
the jaspers of Michigan and a sub- 
stantial reserve of titanium-bear- 
ing iron ore in Alaska is being 
pushed. 

Quarterly pig iron prices from 
1784 to date shows that they have 
ranged from an all-time high of 
$71.66 during the Civil War to an 
all-time low of $11.35 per long ton 
in 1898. They ro_e to a peak of 
$52.89 during World War I and 
then fell to $15% per ton in 
1932-3, from which level they 
have risen to a high of $65.73 dur- 
ing the 3rd Quarter of 1957. But, 
with the steel mills operating at 
less than 75% of capacity, a de- 
clining demand, and falling scrap 
prices, the outlook is for lower 
iron and steel prices. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the cyclic 
studies of Edward R. Dewey, Di- 
rector, Foundation for the Study 
of Cycles, which indicate a peak 
in the Ist Quarter of 1957 fol- 
lowed by a decline to the 3rd 
Quarter of 1960. 

A further indication of a forth- 
coming decline in iron and steel 
prices is foreshadowed in the 
studies of Professors Gans, Myers 
and Pearson of Cornell University 
in “Farm Economics” for July, 
1957. Figures provided through 
the kind permission of Dr. F. A. 
Pearson, Emeritus Professor of 
Prices and Statistics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, show a strikingly clave 
relationship between changes in 
world monetary stocks of gold 
and wholesale prices of 30 basic 
commodities on a gold basis, 13 
years later. The general trend in 
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prices of these 30 basic commod- 
ities is approximately the same as 
All Commodity Index shown on 
Chart A, 


(b) Copper 

Copper is generally regarded as 
the most important of the non- 
ferrous metals. In tonnage and in 
value of ore produced in_ the 
U. S., copper is surpassed only by 
iron. Furthermore, the U. S. has 
been the largest copper producer 
and consumer in the _ world 
throughout the past three decades, 
Copper’s principal use is in’ the 


electrical and allied industries— ~ 


for transmission lines, other forms 
of conductors, and machinery, 
which account for over 50% of 
total annual consumption. The 
automobile and building construc- 
tion industries are the second and 
third largest peacetime consum- 
ers of copper in the U. S. Al- 
though copper comprises only 
0.01% of the earth’s crust its use 
antedates history. From time im- 
memorial, it has been the key 
metal to civilization and culture. 

The price of copper since 1784, 
as shown in quarterly averages, 
has ranged from an all time peak 
of 53.54c during the War of 1812 
to an all time low of 4.85c in 1933. 
A second peak of 52.52c occurred 
during the Civil War, a third peak 
of 30.64c during World War I, and 
another of 45.58¢ in the 2nd Quar- 
ter of 1956. It has since declined 
to 22%%c (L. M. E.) on Oct. 22, 
1957. The American Producers 
price which went up to 46c in 
1956, has since fallen to 27c. 


During World War I, the price 
of copper shot up to 37c per lb. 
before Bernard M. Baruch, on be- 
half of the U. S. Government ne- 
gotiated with the American Cop- 
per producers for a price freeze at 
23c for copper sold to the A.med 
Services. The postwar collapse 
brought copper prices down to a 
1921 low of ll%eec, and U. S. 
smelter production down from a 
high of 954,000 tons in 1918 to a 
low of 253,000 tons in 1921. The 
Copper Export Association was 
then formed in an effort to stimu- 
late foreign sales of copper, with 
some success, prices rising from 
11.92c in the 3rd Quarter of 1921 
to 15.59c in the 2nd Quarter of 
1923. It was succeeded in 1926 by 
Copper Exporters, lnc., which was 
a little more successful, prices ris- 
ing from 12.6c in the znd Quarter 
of 1927 to 18.53c in the Ist Quar- 
ter of 1929. 


The Panic of 1929 forced prices 
down from a high of 24c to an 
all-time low of 5c, delivered 
Connecticut Valley. A slow rise 
occurred to 9c, the N. R. A. “Biue 
Eagle” price in effect between 
April 26, 1934 and May 27, 1935 
inclusive. During World War iI, 


government from March 28, 1941 
to June 3, 1946. Upon removal of 
price controls and stimulated by 


the inflationary effect of the 
Stock Pile Act of 1946, the: price 
shot-up to 23%c in August, 1948, 
and then declined to 16c in June, 
1949. Following the outbreak 
of the Korean War, the govern- 
ment froze the price at 2442c for 
domestic copper on Jan. 26, 1951 


and at 27%c for Foreign copper. 


sold in the U.S. on Juby.25, 1951. 
Prices were decontrolled on Feb. 
13, -1953, and domestic prices 
ranged from 27\ee to 34%eec until 
the end of April when they. stabil- 
ized .in the 28% to 30¢ range. 
During this same period, uncon- 
trolled Foreign copper sold as 
high as 3642c per lb. 

The Chilean Government policy 
of maintaining the price of cop- 
per more than 6c per Ib. above the 
U. S. level led to a large accumu- 
lation of unsold metal, which by 
August, 1953 amounted to 180,000 
tons. Chile thereupon negotiated 
the sale of 100,000 tons to the 
U. §. stockpile in March, 1954 at 
the prevailing U. S. market price 
of 30c. This action effectively re- 
moved the threat of lower prices, 
and the U. S. producers’ price 
rose steadily to a peak of 46c on 
Feb. 20, 1956. Copper on the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange reached a 
peak of 55c per lb. 

Before World War II, the U. S. 
was a net exporter of copper, pro- 
ducing almost 25 of the world’s 
copper in the 10 years ending with 
1920. The enormous war time de- 
mands made it necessary to im- 


port additional copper supplies. 


Following the end of the War, the 
drop in military consumption of 
copper was offset by increased 
peacetime uses, which necessi- 
tated a continuance of our de- 
pendance on foreign imports, 
chiefly from Chile. In the 10 
years ending with 1956, U. S. 
Smelter production from Domestic 
ores was 9,134,000 tons, or less 
than 1% of total World production 
of 29,554,000 tons. Efforts are now 
being made to reimpose the ex- 
cise tax which was suspended 
from April 30, 1947 to June 30, 
1958 (unless the average price for 
a calendar month drops below 24c 
when the tax automatically be- 
comes effective). The tax, which 
was originally 4c, was reduced to 
2c on March 31, 1949, has since 
been reduced to 1.9c, 1.8¢ and 1.7c 
for the fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 
1959 respectively, should the tariff 
be reimposed. 

The price of copper has fallen 
from 46c to 27c (Producers) and 
from 55c to 22%sc (L. M. E.) The 
immediate cause of this drastic 
decline is of course overproduc- 
tion, coupled with the effects of 
the Federal Reserve tight money 
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that the cyclic researches of 
Dewey indicated a peak during 
the 1st Quarter of 1956 to be fel- 
lowed by a decline to the 4th 
Quarter of 196). This decline in 
copper prices confirms the studiés 
of Professors Gans, Myers and 
Pearson previously ‘discussed in 
connection with iron and steel 
prices. 

In attempting to foreeaat the 
demand for copper for use in elec. 
tric cable,.care, should be taken 
to give. proper-eonsideration ~ 
the declining trendin the amount 
of copper , required - to. transmit 
and. distribute electrical energy, 
The amount of. copper required, to 
transmit and distribute electrical — 
energy in the Cori-Edison System 
has fallen from 281 Ibs. per-KW 
of installed generator capacity in 
1900 to 85 lbs. per KW at the end 
of 1956. Because of better LOAD 
FACTOR, the ameunt of copper 
has fallen from 100 Ibs. per Mega- 
watthour in 1902 to only. 20 lbs. in 
1955 and 1956. 

That this trend is not confined 
to the Con Edison System is in- 
dicated by the following state- 
ment. of Watson Davis in “The 
Story of: Copper” (1924). “An 
electrical journal estimates that 
during the next decade in 11 
Western States electrical plants 
will be constructed with a ca- 
pacity of 2,800,000 horsepower re- 
quiring 280,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per.” This is at the rate of 100 
lbs. of copper per HP, or 134 Ibs, 
per KW of installed generator ca- 
pacity. The corresponding figure 
for the Con-Edison System was 
132 lbs. per KW in 1923. 

This remarkable decline in cop- 
per requirements is due to the 
tremendous’ technological im- 
provements, which have increased 
the transmission voltage from the 
120 volts of Edison’s original 
Pearl Street Station in 1882 to the 
currently used 138,000 volts. On 
other utility systems transmission 
voltages have increased to 220,000, 
and research is under way on 
345,000 volt. lines. While utiliza- 
tion voltages are still largely 
120/208V., some installations have 
been made at 265/460V. beginning 
in 1954. Though the trend toward 
still higher transmission voltages 
will require less copper per unit 
of electrical energy transmitted, 
the future growth of the Public 
Utility Industry will require 
larger amounts of copper, but the 
rate of copper consumption will 
be less than in the past. For other 
utility systems with large over- 
head installations, the increasing 
use of aluminum will further re- 


duce the amount of copper that 
will have to be added to their 
plant in the future. 

A somewhat similar trend is 
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Industry. The Bell System had 
approximately 700,000,000 lbs. of 
copper and 10,202,000 telephones 
in 1923. In 1956, the»copper in- 
creased 250% to 2;443,000,000 Ibs., 
but the number of telephones in- 
creased 385% to 49,438,000. Tech- 
nological improvements in the art 
of electric communication have 
been of equal or even greater 
scope than in the electric power 
industry. 


(c) Aluminum 


'* Of -all- the major metals, alu-— 


Minum is the only: one whose-rate 
of» consumption’ during the past 
decade has increased faster -than 
the expanding industrial produc- 

ion of the United States. The 

crease in primary. production of 
aluminum between 1939-and 1955 
‘was 857%, or six times that of all 
industrial production as measured 
by the Federal Reserve index, 
seven times-the percentage rise of 
steel production, and 27 times that 
of copper production. U. S. con- 
sumption of aluminum rose from 
three pounds per capita in 1939 to 
24 pounds per capita by 1956. The 
U.S. is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer as well as consumer of alu- 
minum, having held this position 
since 1888, except for a few years 
before World War II. 


Although military uses ac- 
counted for 90% of total U. S. 
consumption during World War 
II, in 1956 the distribution by in- 
dustries was as follows:—Trans- 
portation (including military and 
civilian aircraft, automobiles, 


trucks, ships) —24%; Building 
Products—23%. Consumer Dur- 
able Goods (such as, household 


appliances, cooking utensils, fur- 
niture, etc.) —13%; Commercial 
and Industrial Machinery and 
Equipment (except electrical)— 
10%; Electrical Conductors, ma- 
chinery and equipment and com- 
munications—9%; Containers and 
Packaging — 4%: Miscellaneous 
erdnance, metallurgical and other 
uses account for the balance — 
17%. While aluminum is the most 
abundant metallic element in the 
earth, forming 8% of the solid 
portion of the earth’s crust to a 
depth of 10 miles, its use only 
dates back 100 years. 


In April 1891, the U. S. Court 
fixed the price at $1.50 per lb., 
but in August, 1891, the Court 
fixed the minimum U. S. price at 
50c per lb., because the European 
price had fallen to almost 50c per 
Ib.: In May, 1892, the Court raised 
the price to 65c. Increased pro- 
duction and lower costs brought 
on a price decline which con- 
tinued to the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War in 1898 
when the price stabilized for sev- 
eral years at 34c per lb. Prices 
rose briefly to 40c in 1907, de- 
clined to 18c in 1914, and shot up 
to 64%c during World War I. In 
the Postwar period prices col- 
lapsed to 17c in 1922, rose to 274c 
in 1924 and then decline to 15c in 
1941 at which level they were 
frozen by the government for the 
duration of World War If. Since 
the end of World War II, the price 
has gradually rise to 28.1c per lb. 

On Jan. 1, 1907, The Pittsburgh 
Reduction —— y chang ed its 
name to Aluminum Com; r of 
America, and er that name 
was the sole producer of primary 
aluminum in the United §& 
until the advent of Reynolds M: 
als Compan) 1941 That com- 
pany | rought in a plant at Lister 
Hill (near Sheftie id, Ala. ) and 
one at son view, Wash. Perma- 
nente tals. -now known as 
Kaiser pon ine entered the 
field in 1946 through the leasing 
of the Government Reduction 
Plant at Meade, Wash. Anaconda 
started producing aluminum in 
1952. As of Jan. 1, 1957, the pri- 
mary ingot capacity of these com- 
panies was as follows: 


ne 


t- 





EE 792,500 tons 

Reynolds -.---- 488, 500 

) ges 434,500 “ 

Anaconda ---- 60,000 “ 
asdegeo 1,775,500 * 
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In addition to the foregoing 
companies, Harvey and Olin Re- 
vere are soon to enter. the field. 
Enlargement of productive capa- 
city, now under way or planned, 
may bring on a condition of over- 
capacity. This will result in a 
weakening price structure. Such 
price weakness has already. oc- 
curred in the foreign. market, 
which is also faced with growing 
overcapacity. However, the 
amazing growth of the Aluminum 
industry and: its ability to develop 


new markets, give promise that. 


any overcapacity will be ree 
relatively short duration. 

. Although aluminum has a con- 
ductivity of about 61-63% of. that 
of copper, it only weighs 30% as 
much as copper. Hence it has 
found an important application .as 
an electrical conductor. Its first 
use as such was in a bus bar line 
at the Niagara Falls plant of The 
Pittsburgh Reduction Company ‘in 
1895. The first aluminum Trans- 
mission line was a half-mile of 
No. 11 gage telephone wire erected 
in the Chicago Stock Yards ‘in 
April. 1897. The first important 
power transmission — installation 
was the 46 mile, 3. phase. line 
erected for the Standard Electric 
Company from Blue Lakes to 
Stockton, Calif., in 1898, using 
a single strand wire alloyed with 
2% copper. Breakage resulted in 
the development of a 7 strand 
pure aluminum cable, which was 
subsequently superseded by the 
A.C.S.R. design developed by 
William Hoopes, Chief Engineer 
of ALCOA in 1908. 

In the A.C.S.R. design, the core, 
which acts as a catenary support, 
consists of galvanized or alumi- 
nized steel, around which = are 
stranded the aluminum wires. 
This design was used in the U. S. 
for aimost 10 years betore its 
adoption in Europe, which had 
continued to use copper since the 
first overhead transmission line 
was built between Lauffen and 
Frankfort, Germany, in 1890. To- 
day, A.C.S.R. has captured almost 
100% of the overhead transmis- 
sion lines in the U. S., which has 
over 3,000,000 conductor miles in 
operation. Aluminum conductors 
are also used extensively for 
overhead line wire and. service 
drop cable. While aluminum has 
been used extensively for many 
years on the 50,000 volt under- 
ground cable network of the 
Dutch Government in Holland, 
only small amounts have been 
used underground in the United 
States. 

Con Edison installed its first 
aluminum cable in 1932, a 795 
MCM ACSR 138 KV line from 
Dunwoodie to Millwood, N. Y. No 
further aluminum installations 
were made until 1952. Since then, 
the usage of aluminum cable, for 
both overhead and underground 
service, has been as follows: 


Year Lbs. of Al. 
ian gk dascisin od ene 93,0c0 
Pee 110,000 
papacy 181,000 
ee ee 323,000 
1956 _- . 1,019,000 
1957 - én 1,248,000 
Future use of aluminum con- 
juctors will be determined by the 
( ymics of the particular appli- 
1 yt 
Conclusion 
} >pJi il] tn 3 ch i! -esS that 
have taken place in our eco! i 
the Business Cycle ha ot | en 
elimi lated, although it has bee! 
smoothed out somewhat. There are 
no shortages of any of the metals 
discussed herein. Prices of basic 
commodities have dropped to the 
lowest point in 7% years. The 


price of copper has been declin- 
ing for a year and a half. With 
steel and aluminum facing over- 
production, the current post-war 
high prices will eventually reflect 
the change from a Sellers market 
to a Buyers market. Purchasing 
Agents must nevertheless keep in 
mind the inflationary effects of 
the Full Employment Act of 1°46, 
to which both political parties are 
committed. 





Investors’ Uppermost Question 


By 0. LYNN SHURTLEFF* 


Partner-in-Charge, Institutional Research 
Hayden, Stone & Co., New York City 
- Member, Investment Advisory Committee -of Institutional Funds 


Wall Street partner anticipates short business recession and 

GNP remaining at a high level despite some further increased 

unemployment. Mr. Shurtleff lists ten powerful forces expected 

to bring about resumption of dynamic growth, and prevent a 
too serious and lengthy recession. 


‘In view of the contraction going 
on in many industries the ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of 
most investors appears to be how 


‘serious will 
‘the decline be 


and how long 
will ‘it last. 
To arrive ata 
reasonably 
well founded 
opinionon 
these points, 
lv aS Necessary 
to assess the 
major factors 
influencing 
our economy. 
‘The most re- 
véaling among 
these is Gross 
National Product, which measures 
the total output of goods and serv- 
ices and which last year approxi- 
mated $435 billion. Looking ahead, 
it appears that Gross National 
Product for 1958 will be very 
close to this figure, because con- 
sumer expenditures promise to re- 
main at a high level. Spending 
for such non-durable goods as 
food, clothing and services (medi- 
cal bills, laundry, etc.) which are 
the predominant factors in the 
household budget, have been in- 
creasing consistently. In contrast 
with 1957 consumption expendi- 
tures of close to $280 billion, it 
appears they will increace hy 
some 3% or around $8.4 billion 
which would be a conservative 
estimate based on the lowest an- 
nual rate increase since World 
War II. 


With about 15% of our Gross 
National Product accounted for by 
new plant and equipment ex- 
penditures, along with residential 
construction and inventory 
changes, these trends will have 
an important bearing on business 
over coming months. Although 
new plant and equipment expen- 
ditures will be down this year, 
there will be an increase in resi- 
dential building. Furthermore, 
certain very large industries such 
as the utilities, electrical manu- 
facturing and petroleum groups 
must increase outlays to service a 
growing population. Moreover, in 
1957 many projects were deferred 
because of tight money and with 
the current easing in _ interest 
rates, some of these plans will now 
proceed. 

A third major influence on our 
national economy is government 
spending which this year should 
exceed 1957 with defense expendi- 
tures accountirg for the bulk of 
these expenditures. 


cynn Saurtleff 


GNP to Remain High 


Analysis of the above’ a ctors 
uggests that Gross ational 
Product for 1958 mav rise Le or 
2% over last year with the gain 
accounted for in part by the in- 
flationary factors still present i 
the economy. Gross National 
Product thus promises to remain 
at a high level despite some an- 
ticipated further increase i1 the 


number of unemployed. Despite 
the increasing total of unemployed 
persons, our work force will 
main large due to the increase in 
the labor force which has occurred 
during the past year. 

The Federal Reserve Board In- 
dex of industrial pr- duction which 
now stands at about 133, off from 
a peak of 147 in December, 155, 
might well drop to the neighbor- 


re- 





*From a talk by Mr. 
Miami Investment Dealers, 
Feb. 25, 1958. 


Shurtleff before 
Miami, Fla., 








hood of 125 in view of the present 
trend of business activity. If this 
proved to be the low peint in the 
current recession, the present 
might be viewed as. comparable 
to such declines as occurred in 
1953-1954-and 1948-1949. when the 
Federal. Reserve Board Index 
dropped 14 and 11 points respec- 
tively. 

There is considerable evidence 
to suggest that the present busi- 
ness slide is not likely to be a 
very serious one. To be sure, there 


. are tangible evidences of over- 


productive capacity in such im- 
portant industries as steel, paper, 
oil, copper, textiles; aluminum, 
and certaim machinery fields but 
these industries should welcome 
the “breather” that will permit 
normal healthy growth in con- 
sumption to catch up with supply. 
Our economy is not recession 
proof but there is much evidence 
to indicate that when the present 
business readjustment runs _ its 
course that the dynamic growth 
forces inherent in our economy 
should again assert their domi- 
nance in the business picture. 


Dynamic Growth Factors 
These dynamic growth forces 
include: (1) Our vigorous popula- 
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tion growth; (2) Mounting re- 
search expenditures; (3) The mas- 
sive long-range defense program; 
(4) Creeping inflation; (5) Tech- 
nological changes; (6) The mo- 
mentum of world-wide trade re- 
vival; (7) Further gains by 
organized labor which are forcing 
a greater productivity on indus-=- 
try; (8) New markets for many 
products resulting from more free 
time due to our rising standard of 
living; (9) The rolling readjust- 
ment in different industries that 
is tending to keep overall business 
on an “even keel”; (10) Our mian- 
aged economy wherein the Fed- 
eral Government is committed to 
good business. 

In view of these ten powerful 
long-range forces, it would seem 
the current recession. is unlikely 
to. be. a serious one and that it 
will be followed by a resumption 
of the country’s normal healthy 
growth over the years ahead, 


Chicago Investment 


Women to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Investment 
Women of Chicago will meet on 
Monday, March 24, at.6:00 p.m., at 
Stouffer’s Restaurant, 22 West 
Madison Street, for dinner and 
panel discussion, “A Look at Five 
Popular Industries for Invest- 
ment.” Panel members and the 
industries they will discuss are: 
Jane Soutar, Assistant Stock 
Analyst, Stein, Roe & Farnham, 
oils and utilities; Eva Elin, Re- 
search Analyst, Bache & Co, 
steels; Dawne Jendon, Secretary 
to Director of Investments, Coun= 
try Life Insurance Company, 
chemicals; and Genevieve Henkel, 
Registered Representative, Link, 
Gorman, Peck & Co., electronics, 
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This is not an offering of these shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of such shares. The offering is made only by the prospectus, 


200,000 Shares 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 


Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) 





Price $25.50 per share 





Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under 


writers only in 


dealers in securities and in which the 


states in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 


prospectus may legally be distributed, 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 
Walston & Co., Ine. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Shields & Company 


First of Michigan Corporation 


Francis I. 
FE. F. Hutton & Company 
Blunt Ellis & Simmons 

H. Hentz & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
duPont & Co. Goodbody & Ca 
Shearson, Hammill & Ca 
Elworthy & Ca 
Manley, Bennett & Ca 


Model, Roland & Stone Schwabacher & Co. Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. Blair & Co. First C ali fornia Company 
Baker, Simonds & Co. Ball, Burge & K raus Boettcher and ( Company 
Burnham and Company Butcher & Sherrerd Courts & Ca 
R. S. Dickson & Company First Securities Company J. A. Hogle & Ca. 
ted of Chicago 
Pacific Northwest Company ; Wm. C. Roney & Company 
Straus. Blosser & McDowell Stroud & Bateman, Eichler & Ca 


Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc. 
Julien Collins & Company 
Hill Richards & Co. 
Kenower, MacArthur & Co. 
Irving Lundborg & Ge. 
Prescott, Shepard & Co., Inc. 
Stern Brothers & Co. 
Wagenseller & Durst, Ine. 
Wulff, Hansen & Co, 


March 20, 1958. 


Joenning & Co. 
Dav s, Skaggs & Co. 
Hooker & Fay 

Kirkpatrick-Pettis Company 
Nauman, McFawn & Co. 
Rodman & Renshaw 
Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co. 
F. J. Winckler Co. 
Hawkins & Co, 


Company 
' Campbell, McCarty & Ca 

Robert Garrett & Sons 
Joseph, Mellen & Miller, Inc. 
Lester, Ryons & Ca 
R. C. O’Donnell & Company 
Saunders, Stiver & Ca 
Sutro & Ca 
Winslow, Cohé & Stetson 
MacNaughton-Greenawalt & Ca 


Incorporate 
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Milksocialism Has Upset 
The Stock Market’s Fanction 


By PHILIP SAVY 
President, American Metal-Lux, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


It is Mr. Savy’s contention that our type of “milksocialism” 
creates chronic, cumulative scarcity of capital causing para- 
doxical phenomenon of a “few years of prosperity with poor 
[stock] market performance, followed by a short-lived reces- 


sion with a booming market.” 


(1) 


Author reasons that: 


present lull will not last too long, nor permit sufficient capital 

to accumulate to sustain succeeding prosperity; (2) neither 

artificial governmental stimulative policies or conservative 

money policy can prove helpful; (3) 15-year capital shortage 
has upset the function of the stock market. 


Socialism can be attained in 
two ways: (1) The Russian way, 
or Cowsocialism, which is for the 
State to control the national in- 
come by con- 
fiscation of 
the capital 
that produces 
it, namely, 
taking your 
cow to get the 
milk and (2) 
The American 
way, which is 
for the State 
to control 
the income 
through pro- 
gressive taxa- 
tion and for- 
getting about 
the capital, 
namely, i¢cang you keep your 
cow: but taking the milk away— 
hence, Milksocialism. 

Since what counts is the Milk, the 
two methods, although different 
on the surface, are equivalent in 
substance as they achieve the 
same purpose in the end. Let it 
be said, incidentally, how pathetic 
is the sight of the American peo- 
ple believing that they are oppos- 
ing Soviet Socialism with Ameri- 
can Capitalism, while, de facto, 
the American economy is just as 
much socialistic as the Russian 
one. For the difference between 
the two systems is only political. 
One is democratic, the other dic- 
tatorial. Economically, they are 
both socialist States. The weak 
spot of Milksocialism is that the 
State controls and redistributes 
the national income, but in so 
doing, it ignores the formation of 
new capital. And, since the redis- 
tribution of income through pro- 
gressive taxation disrupts. the 
process of new capital formation, 
the American economy after 15 
years of Milksocialist, alias New 
Deal taxation, has built up such 
an acute shortage of capital as 
to arrive at a crisis. 

It is interesting to examine, at 
this point, one of the side effects 
of this condition, namely how 
Milksocialism and the shortage of 
capital, created by it, affects the 
stock market. To do that, we must 
first establish one point. What is 
the stock market? The stock mar- 
ket is a segment of the capital 
market, the invested part as op- 





Philip Savy 


posed to the liquid part. Its 
marketability, which real estate 
(also invested capital) lacks, 


makes it somehow a complement 
of the liquid capital. More or less 
like ice and water or bread and 
flour. The invested capital is the 
product of accumulation of capi- 
tal over the years. The liquid 
capital is the product of current 
Savings, in other words the new 
capital formation constantly be- 
ing produced by the national 
economy. The creation of new 
enterprises, the enlargement 
existing ones, the building activi- 
ty, and the new job opportunities 
for the increasing population, in 
one word, the economic expansion 
feeds upon the liquid part of capi- 
tal, viz., the new capital forma- 
tion. 

The Russian Cowsocialists de- 
termine with their yearly plans 
their fresh capital requirements. 


of 


provide for them first out of in- 
come and distribute whatever in- 
come is left. Thus, the welfare of 
the cow is assured first. No such 
provision exists in our Milkso- 
cialist system. Milksocialism is 
only interested in redistributing 
the milk in the spirit of true 
socialism, but, since under Milk- 
socialism the State does not own 
the cow, the welfare of said cow 
is nobody’s concern. It is left 
wishfully in the hands of God. 


Makes Capital Scarce 

The Milksocialist State proceeds 
systematically to equalize the in- 
dividual incomes by overtaxing 
the very people most likely to 
contribute to the formation of new 
capital and ignoring the conse- 
quences that this procedure will 
have upon the economy. The 
consequence is a yearly deficit 
balance in the formation of new 
capital against the yearly re- 
quirements of an expanding econ- 
omy. The accumulation of these 
deticits vear after year reaches 
finally the critical point. And 
that is where we are now. 

Like water and ice, the liquid 
capital and the invested capital 
are made of the same substance. 
They are both capital but they 
are still two separate commodities 
and have, therefore, separate 
markets. The expansion of busi- 
ness may absorb so much of the 
scarce liquid capital as to further 
worsen. the scarcity and force its 
price up. This in turn may put 
such a premium on liquid capital 
as to make invested capital un- 
desirable by comparison. To put 
it in a simplified way, if your 
business is so good that you need 
more equipment, more inventory 
and more working capital to 
handle it, you will look for more 
capital in competition with a lot 
of other businesses, big and small, 
who are in the same position as 
you are. If you cannot get it, you 
will try to borrow it. If credit is 
insufficiently available or not 
available at all, you will be forced 
to liquidate whatever marketable 
investment you own, to raise cash. 
The others will, on the average, 
do the same thing, for they are 
in the same boat as you. 

Thus, you and the others sell 
bonds and stocks because business 
is good, 

Inverse Paradoxical Pattern 

In other words, in a socialist 
economy like ours where capital 
is ignored, you live in a chronic 
state of capital scarcity. The 
slightest increase in business pros- 
perity worsens that scarcity and 
forces the liquidation of bonds 
and stocks. The traditional pat- 
tern of markets rising with pros- 
perity and declining with depres- 
sion has now given way to a 
paradoxical pattern of inverse re- 
actions. Business prosperity de- 
presses the market and business 
depression boosts the market up- 
wards. 

The accumulation of this capital 
shortage started in 1942 when the 
war 


emergency offered Milkso- 
cialism the opportunity of attain- 
ing its goal of equality of income 
progressive 
much 


through 
taxation. It 


extreme 


was not felt 
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during the war years because, 
with little to spend money on, the 
rate of savings and the consequent 
capital accumulation were abnor- 
mally high. The economy felt a 
pinch in 1946, during the recon- 
version period but it was only 
temporary. After that the national 
economy continued to expand, 
taxation was somewhat eased but 
the shortage of capital continued 
to build up slowly but surely. 
Then came the Korean war which 
suddenly triggered the most ex- 
plosive business expansion in the 
history of America, but also tight- 
ened, this time for good, the so- 
cialist taxation on individuals and 
corporations. The source of capi- 
tal, already progressively strained 
over the years, was thus further 
hamstrung right at a time when 
more from it was demanded. 
From then on, the inverse rela- 
tionship between “liquid capital 
market,” and “stock market,” be- 
came definitely established. 

Firms Worth More Dead Than 
Alive 


For three consecutive years 
business went on booming and 
reaching new highs in volume, 


profits and employment. The mar- 
ket remained practically inert, 
with low volume and small fluc- 
tuations. Higher profits announce- 
ments used to stir no response. 
The increased value of established 
companies accruing from the ac- 
cumulation of undistributed prof- 
its was never reflected in market 
quotations. Marketwise plenty of 
corporations were worth more 
dead than alive. Yet business was 
good that labor was at a pre- 
mium. In such conditions the 
apathetic market behavior was 
hard to understand. It puzzled 
the public and the brokerage fra- 
ternity alike. The truth was that 
liquid capital was needed for busi- 
ness, there was not much left for 
buying stocks. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-three 
was the last year in that period of 
expansion’and prosperity. Toward 
its end the signs of a business let 
down made their appearance and 
the let down soon materialized 
into a real recession. The general 
expectation was for a market 
downturn, true to tradition. 
Wrong. The market started the 
most spectacular climb in modern 
history and gained in one year of 
recession what it had not but 
should have gained in three years 
of prosperity. Why? The _ busi- 
ness recession reduced the demand 
for capital, caused a _ liquidation 
of inventories and swelled the 
bank deposits with cash. This idle 
capital looked around for place- 
ment and soon found its way into 
the stock market. 

That means: The market went 
up because business was bad. 


as 


The 1955-1957 Period 


About the middle of 1955 busi- 
ness turned good again and the 
market climb lost steam. It soon 
levelled off and held on that why 
for a couple of years while busi- 
ness was getting better and better. 
Actually the levelling off was only 
apparent, because the bond mar- 
ket, unnoticed by the public at 
large but keenly watched by the 
financial community, went down 
and down and down. Now, it 
stands to reason that Government 
obligations do not go down to 87 
for lack of confidence in the 
U. S. A., especially in time of 
prosperity and of balanced budget. 
Why were they falling then? 
Prosperity was scraping the bot- 
tom of the capital market and 
the liquidation of investments was 
starting with the bonds. 

Business prosperity reached its 
climax in middle 1957. It boasted 
the highest employment, the high- 
est wages, the highest personal 
income and the highest national 
income in the history of America. 
So the market took one of the 
most sensational and unexpected 
plunges on rerord. Whv? The 
shortage of capital (not of money, 


Continued on page 45 
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From Washington 


Ahead of the News 











Your correspondent is 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


saddened 








to report that Walter 


Reuther’s UAW is winning the fight with the Kohler Company 
before the McClellan Investigating Committee. This is not only 
my opinion but also that of the newspapermen covering the daily 


sessions of the committee. 


For several months there has been a per- 
sistent campaign on the part of conservatives, 
on the committee and off, to get Reuther be- 
fore the committee and turn up as many evil 
ot a different sort, as were developed 
It got down to the point 
Republicans on the committee 
insisted upon their own investigator going out 
to Wisconsin to do the spade work. 

So far one would get the impression that 
Reuther is smarter by far than his critics or 
else his union is relatively clean as a hound’s 
My own impression is that the Kohier 
people have been lax in builuing up their case. 
They haven't been able to show any of the 
gangsterism and thuggery which their prop- 


doings, 
against Dave Beck. 
of where the 


tooth. 
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aganda has pictured over the four years of 
the strike. There have been disorders for which the testimony thus 


iar shows both sides have been responsible. 


But the disorders 


have not been unu:-ual for a big strike. They certainly can’t be 
compared to the Michigan sit-down strikes. 

Reuther himself, as of this writing, has not appeared but the 
chances are that he will be in a holier light than his subordinates 


who have appeared. 


The strike seems to have been definitely 


broken, but the indications are that the nationwide boycott which 


the UAW is conducting against 
company. 


Kohler procucts is hurting the 


But certainly the committee hearings are not hurting 


Reuther or the UAW publicity wise. To counter company charges 
of violence on the part of the strikers is the fact that the company 
employed spies to circulate among them and aiso the company has 
not been very convincing in answering the UAW’s charge that it 


provoked some of the disorders. 


My annoyance is that if the Kohler people didn’t have a beiter 
documented case why did they want to come before the committee. 


Yet they did. Along 


with them 


and their friends, conservative 


influences have been agitating for months to have the committee 


20 into this case. 


For once, it was felt, the sacrosanct Mr. Reuther 


would be shown up in his true light. He hasn’t been shown up in 
such light and as it stands now he will come out of the hearings 


stronger than ever betore. 


The committee which nas been working harmoniously together 
{or more than a year, all through the Dave Beck hearings and te 
misdeeds of lesser labor leaders, has been split down the middle, 


the Republicans on one side and the Democrats on the other. 


Tone 


Democrats have turned the whole inquiry over to the Republicans. 
They absent themselves from the hearings and give the Republi- 


cans full play. 
day after day 
Reuther. 


Even under these circumstances, the Republicans, 
hammering away, 


have not been able to damage 


It might be said that after this showing I should be willing to 
exonerate Reuther, to recognize him as a good citizen and welcome 
him into the community of constructive Americans. However, this 


is not my feeling in the slightest. 


I agree with Senator Goldwater 


of Arizona, when he said in a speech in Detroit that Reuther is a 
sreater menace to this country than a dozen Russian sputniks. 
But the McClellan committee, or rather the Republican members 
of it, are no match for him. Insofar as the committee is concerned 
he will still be the hero of liberal intellectuals, and his intellectual 
friends will still arrange for him to speak at our colleges and there 


will be screwy business 


men to continue to 


invite him to their 


gatherings when he will always be persuasive 
What I will still wonder is why the Kohler peopie came to 
Washington with him when, at least on the record to date, they 


didn’t have a better case. 


FIG Banks Place Debs. 


The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks are offering today (March 
20) a new issue of approximately 


$135.000.000 of 2° nine-months 
debentures, dated April 1, 19538 
and maturing Jan. 5, 1959. Priced 


at par, the debentures are being 
offerec through John T. Knox 
Fiscal Agent. and a nation-wide 


group of securities dealers. 

It was also announced that a1 
issue of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks already outstanding 
with a maturity of Oct. 1, 1958 
was re-opened for $9,000,000 and 
was sold at a premium. 

Proceeds from the financing 
will be used to refund $86,000,000 
of 414% debentures maturing 
April 1, 1958, and for lending op- 
erations. 


With Mitchum, Jones 


lio Tae Fi 
FRANCISCO, 
James D. Warren is now con- 
nected with Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton, Russ Building. He 


3$pe NANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN Calif. — 


was formerly with Sutro & Co. 


R. N. Wulfing With 
Alex. Brown & Sons 


The investment banking firm of 
Alex. Brown & Sons announced 
that Robert N. Wulfing has become 
associated with their municipal 
bond department with headquar- 
ters in their New York office, 
2 Wall Street. 

Prior to joining Alex. Brown & 
Sons, Mr. Wulfing was associated 
with the municipal bond depart- 
ment of the Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank. 


E. J. Scherer Now 
With Wertheim & Co. 


E. Joseph Scherer has become 
associated with Wertheim & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in the municipal bond 
department. He was formerly with 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Ine 
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Supply of Mortgage Money in 1958 


By HARRY HELD* 


Vice-President, The Bowery Savings Bank, 


New York City 


Bowery Savings Banker sees ample mortgage finds for 
balance of 1958; opines mortgage investments would lose 


their competitive advantage if new capital financing brings 
about higher bond and lower mortgage yields; and anticipates 


no change in housing starts of over a million units in 1958 
even if favorable savings-inflow were to change its pattern. 
Direction of economic conditions and/or stimulating efforts 
to boost housing is depicted by Mr. Held as determining 
factor as to whether housing will be above or below 1 million 
units in 1958. Concludes continuation of favorable mortgage 


supply condition will depend upon mortgage 


investment 


competitiveness with non-mortgage offerings. 


The apprehension regarding the 


outlook for 
1958, which was prevalent during 
the third quarter of 1957, seems 
have 
solved or has 
at least been 
substantially 
diluted by the 
flaw of mort-. 
gage funds in- 
to the market 
during the last 
three months. 
In the light of 
previous ex- 
perience the 
change from 
pessimisiua 
optimism 
which has oc- 
curred has, to 
least, 
Normally, 
changes in the money supply in 
mortgage 





been 





the 
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most 


mortgage 


to 


market 


say 
abrupt. 


money 


the 


have 


r 
. 


in 


dis- 


to 


been 


subject to time lags of from four 
to six months behind the changes 


general 
For example, the change 
monetary 
from 


and 
mid-1953 
active ease did not have 
influence 


on 


capital 


re- 


the 


mortgage market until late in 1953 


occurring in the 
market. 

in general credit 
policy after 
straint to 

any substantial 
or early 1954. 


By the early part of 1954 funds 


for 


more readily 


competitive 
ally underw 
which the i 


mortgage 


investments. 


ritten 
terest 


increased to 4! »% 


beca 
ors 
Pmitic 


Aug 


live 


h 


ust, 


nor 


and funds fo 


1954 


investment 


upon 


became 
available because of 
a continuing decline in yields on 


Fe ( 


mortgages, 
rates had 
in March, 
attractive to invest- 
such loans 
more readily available. By 
based 


cl 
< 


I: 


er- 


Ol 


peen 
1953, 


Were 


‘ed- 


cral Reserve survey, discounts on 
federally underwritten loans were 


substantially reduced and in some 
@reas were going at a slizht pre- 
bolum. Also, according to the 
survey, interest rates on conven 
tional loans had declined ! to 
'» percent from the interest rate: 
on such loans in the last quartet 
of 1953. Activity in the mortgage 
market was reflected in the in 
creases in housing starts from 


June, 1954. a 
the yea 


iber of 


out 
nun 
the 
shai 
adwe 


second 
‘ply ce 
llings 


hoth 


houses 


half of 


new 


1954 


id continued through 
Likewise, the total 
purchased 


advanced 


and existing 


Explain Why Funds Are Available 





This resume of the 1953-54 ex 
perience indicates the time lat 
which was involved in that period 
This leads to the question us to 
why the irrent situation in 
volved such a quick about-face 
iro 1 shortage of mortgage fund. 
in Novembe 1957, to a relativ: 
abundance of such funds follow 
ing so closely the change in mone 
tary policy Part of the answer 
may be attributed to the fact that 
the nid-N ember action of thir 
federal Reserve Banks in rt 
ing the discount rate by ore-hall 
percent induced a rush of fund 
into the capital markets in antici 
pation of lower rate structure 

*An address by Mr. Held before Mid- 
western M-rtgage Conference of the 






ica, 





Chicago, 


Feb. 24, 


1958. 


Morteage Bankers Association of Amer- 


In the bond market prices ol 
many high grade issues juinped 


6 to 8 points in the short space of 
six weeks, an advance which the 
Chase-Manhattan Bank Economic 
Report of January, 1958, charac- 
terized as “virtually without 
parallel in the memory of market 
professionals.” 

This report further stated: “The 
buoyant response of the long-term 
markets following the discount 
rate change and the subsequent 
caution of the Federal Reserve in 
releasing- reserves provide an in- 
teresting contrast to developments 
in mid-1953, when a mild reces- 
sion was just getting under way. 
At-that time the Federal Reserve 
promptly released a massive 
volume of reserve funds. Banks 
in turn expanded their portfolios 
of short-term Treasury issues, and 
the money supply soon moved 
higher. Nevertheless, interest rates 
were relatively slow to respond. 
Not until September, 1953, two 
months after free reserves had 
appeared, did rates begin to drop 
in earnest toward their 1954 
lows.” 

As the vields on bond invest- 
ments increased, activity in long- 
term financing began in mid- 
December, 1957, to switch from 
the bond market to the mortgage 
market. As contrasted with the 
mid-1953 developments in the 
mortgage market, this switch was 


as dramatic as that encountered 
by the bond market In that 
period, as in this, the resultant 


decline in yields on nom-mortgage 
investments improved the compe- 
titive position of mortgages in the 
capital market. 

In addition to the switch in the 
yield differential situation, further 


factors of consideration contri- 
buted to the substantial activity 
in the past two months in the 
placement of mortgage funds: 
One factor was the curtailment 
in mortgage lending during the 
immediately preceding periods. 


In the case of savings banks this 
is borne out by the fact that for 
the year 1957 their mortgage loan 
gain was only $1,409 million, 
which was three-fifths of the in- 
crease of $2,280 million shown in 
1956. The gain in 1957 also 
$1,047 million less than the peak 
gain of 2,456 million in 1955. 
Another factor was that during 
the “tight money” situation out- 
standing mortgage commitment 
positions were substantially con- 
tracted due primarily to the com- 
petitive yield advantages of in- 
vesting current funds in the bond 


Was 


markets. In New York State, for 
example, the mutual savings 
banks reported on Sept. 30, 1956, 
outstanding mortgage commit- 


ments of $1,376 million: on Sept. 
30. 1957, outstanding mortgage 
commitments were only $3841 mil- 
lion, representing a drop of $535 
million from one year previous 
and down $760 million from the 
$1,601 miilion figure of Sept. 30, 
1955. With curtailed commitment 
positions, when the switch came 


many investors found it necessary 
begin substantial build-up of 
commitments for 1958 delivery, 
Still another factor which has 
been pointed out is that in analyz- 
ing the present 
of the cavinzgs 


to 


nad thei 


ly- ! 
Wallis at 


heavy purchases 


effect on future prices, considera- 
tion shouid- be given to the fact 
that quite a lot of it constitutes 
borrowing - against the — future. 
Most of the banks are not out to 
expand noticeably their propor- 
tions of mortgages to assets. They 
do want to maintain that ratio 
and much of the present purchas- 
ing is being done to ensure that 
they will. 

The two-fold pressures of low 
outstanding mortgage commitment 
positions and the effort to antici- 
pate a lower rate structure plus 
reasonably satisfactory deposit 
growth in the past few months are 
undoubtedly the factors which 
have modified the normal time 
lag period of reaction in the mort- 
gage market to changes in mone- 
tary policy. 


Ample Funds for 1958 
What are the short-run and 
long-run aspects for the balance 
of 1958 in the supply of mortgage 
money? By now 1 believe it is 
reasonable to state that the avail- 
ability of mortgage funds will not 


bea problem for. the. remainder 


of 1958., Mortgages available for 
immediate delivery. are <virtually 
non-existent. In‘many casés mort- 
gages, in- the. F.N.M-A. portfolio 


are being optioned and repur- 
chased- to meet’ the immediate 
delivery: market... Advance com- 


mitments: are easily ‘obtainable on 
new projects. of _single family 
owner-occupied units, and there 
are. signs: of increased activity in 
financing FHA rental housing. On 
the other hand, mortgage yields 
on FHA and VA loans have been 
decreasing while outstanding com- 
mitments of lenders have been 
increasing, which will undoubt- 
edly have the effect of lessening 
the pressure on immediate invest- 
ment of long term funds in mort- 
gages. 

A test of the new level of bond 
prices and yields will undoubtedly 
be made through the marketing 
of a heavy calendar of new financ- 
ing. The outcome of this test will 
be reflected in the availability of 
funds for mortgage investments. 
If new capital financing has the 
effect of moving the bond yields 
up while mortgage yields are 
decreasing, there would be a 
lessening of the competitive ad 
vantage of mortgage investment. 

The inflow of new 
tinues to be a favorable factor 
even in the face of continuing 
unemployment and economic con- 
cern. A change in the pattern of 
inereased savings during the bal- 
ance of the year could have the 
effect of diminishing lenders’ 
activity in the mortgage market 
quite abruptly. Such a situation 
would not appreciably affect the 
1958 production of housing starts, 
indications are that builders 
are now in possession of commit- 
ments to carry their production 
through 1958 and into the earls 
part of 1959. The extent to which 


SaviIn#gs Cconh- 


as 


their present financing arrange- 
ments will carry them will depend 
greatly upon the success they 
have in selling their houses. The 


psychological effect upon prospec- 
tive home purchasers of unsatis- 
factory economic conditions could 
readily result in a lower rate of 
housing production than that be- 
ing planned, and upon which mort- 
commitments have been 
‘ured. On the other hand, new 
stimulating efforts to bring hous- 
ing within reach of those desiring 
nev accommodations, togethe 
with a more stable economic out- 


gage 


Se 


look, would bring housing pro 
duction to ell over a million 
units in 1958. 

The turnabout in the money 


markets has in three short months 
overcome the tight mortgage mar- 
ket situation which v present 
during most of 1956 and 1957. A 
continuation of present favorable 
conditions will depend upon the 
ability of mortgage investment 
offerings to compete in the free 
capital market with non-mortgage 
offerings. 

A favorite radio 
yesterycar had as 


as 


program ol 
iis treme 








“Time. Marches On.” In February, 
1957, mortgage bankers were ask- 
ing their investors “What have 
you done for me lately?” At this 
meeting investors are probably 
asking mortgage bankers “What 
have you done for me lately?” 
Time Marches On. 


Graham, Armstrong 
Securities Ltd. 
Formed in Montreal 


MONTREAL, Canada—Graham, 
Armstrong Securities Ltd. has 
been formed with offices at 437 
St. James Street. West to act as 





F. monaid Graham Jr. 


-ssstusew eaFINS. rong 


underwriters, distributors and 
dealers in government of Canada, 
provincial, municipal, public util- 
ity and industrial securities. 

Officers of the company are F. 
Ronald’ Graham, Jr., chairman: 
Andrew Armstrong, president; 
Harry W. Andrews, secretary and 
treasurer; and E. H. McAteer, Wil- 
fred E. Dodd, Peter W. Betts, and 
Harry J. Daly, directors. Mr. Betts 
will be manager of the trading 
department. 

Mr. Armstrong was formerly 
manager of the corporate trading 
and stock order department of 
Royal Securities Corporation Lim- 
ited. 

Mr. Graham, Mr. McAteer and 
Mr. Daly are partners in Graham 
& Co. 


Wilson Lee Joins 
Rand & Co. Staff 


Wilson D. Lee has become asso- 
ciated with Rand & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, dealers in 
municipal securl- 
ties. He was formerly with Stroud 
& Co. Inc. in the firm’s New York 
office and prior thereto with 
American Securities Corporation. 


and corporate 
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Gevasco 57 Years With 
Albert Frank Agency 


Victor J. Cevasco, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc., advertising agency at 
131 Cedar 
Street, New 
York, is cur- 
rently observ- 
ing his 57th 
year with the 
or ganization. 
Mr. Cevasco 
j. o- tn: -e 
Rudolph 
Guenther on 
March, 12, 
1901, as a 
Pa hs oS 
runner, 
proof chaser 
and office boy, 
axa eontinued 
with the organization as it grew 
through mergers to become Ru- 
dolph Guenther & Russell Law, 
Inc. and Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc. in 1932. 


L. S. MacDonald With - 
Kay, Richards & Go. . 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Linford S, 
MacDonald has become associated 
with Kay, Richards. & .Co., Union 
Trust Building, members of the 
New York and Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchanges, as Assistant Manager 
of the Bond Department, special- 
izing in municipal bonds. Mr. Mac- 
Donald was formerly municipal 
analyst for the Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. 


Torrey V.-P. & Treas. 
Of W. C. Pitfield Inc. 


W. C. Pitfield & Co. Inc., 30 
Broad Street, New York City, has 
announced the appointment of 
David L. Torrey as Vice-President 
and Tréasurer. Mr. Torrey will be 
in charge of the New York office. 


J. C. Eppler Director 


John S. Wertz, Chairman of the 


13 





Victor J. Cevasco 


board of directors, the Vickers 
Petroleum Co., Inc., Wichita, an- 
nounced that Jerome C. Eppler 
has been elected to the firm’s 
board of directors. 

Mr. Eppler is a _ partner in 


Cyrus J. Lawrence and Sons, New 
York investment firm. 





The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will sell at his office 


at Albany, New York 


March 25, 1958, at 12 o’clock Noon 


(Eastern Standard Time) 


$49,500,000 
SERIAL BONDS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


maturing as follows: 
$30,000,000. April 15, 1959-1978 
$19,500,000. April 15, 1959-1973 
$20,000,000 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION BONDS MATURING 
$1,000,000 annually April 15, 1959-1978 inclusive 


$10,000,000 
GRADE CROSSING ELIMINATION BONDS MATURING 


$500,000 annually Apr 


il 15, 1959-1978 inclusive 


$19,500,000 
MENTAL HEALTH CONSTRUCTION BONDS MATURING 
$1,300,000 annually April 15, 1959-1973 inclusive 


Principal and semi-annual interest April 15 and October 15 
payable at the Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City. 


Descriptive circular will be mailed upon application to 


ARTHUR LEVITT, State 


Dated: March 18, 1958 


Comptroller, Albany 1, N. Y 
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Business Fluctuations and 
Demand for Mortgages 


By THEODORE J. KREPS* 
Professor of Business Economics, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University ? ; 
Former Staff Director of the Joint Economic Committee 


Mortgage bankers are advised by noted business economist 
that if construction cost-price structure remains stable in 
coming years they will be vigorously seeking new outlets for 


i funds and opposite will ensue if prices rise 3% annually as 
has been the case in last decade. Dr. Kreps observes, in exam- 
ining relationship between mortgage and business cycles, 
postwar relatively steady annual increases in mortgage debt 
occurred despite variations in individual financial savings— 
due to governmental and thrift institutions’ stabilizing activi- 
ties—and inquiries whether government, business and other 
important influences of immediate past will act as vigorously 
as heretofore during this recession. States answer will deter- 
mine in next several months the interaction between whatever 

remains of business cycle and demand for mortgages. 


Since World War II mortgage 
bankers have served as dynamic 
catalysts in shifting the occupancy 
of the majority of nonfarm urban 
residences 
from t he 
hands of rent- 
ers to home- 
owners. Their 
activities have 
expanded rap- 
idly in com- 
plexity, im- 
portance, and 
responsi bility. 

But early 
last summer 2 
far-seeing 
leacicr among 
mortage 
bankers pro- 
phetically 
Sait: 

“We are now at a turning point 
in the history of our industry. We 
have had some fat years—years 
when the postwar housing short- 
age and the record rate of family 
formation, combined with the ex- 
cecdingly liquid position in which 
institutional investors found them- 
Selves after the war, enabled us 
to :iake Joans as fast as the houses 
could be constructed. Now we are 
faced with the probability of com- 
Paratively lean years, because 
new household formation has 
slowed although it continues to 
rise, the housing shortage has 
largely been satisfied, and the 

*An address by Dr. Kreps before 3rd 
@npual Southwestern Senior Executives 


onierence, co-sponsored by the Mort- 
gag Bankers Association of America and 


ineodore J. Kreps 








nation is better housed than ever 
before.”’! 

That which last year was dis- 
cernible by men of tall stature 
now affords closer inspection and 
measurement. What are its di- 
mensions? What are the forces at 
work making for instability? What 
are the likely consequences? What 
immeasures can be taken to moder- 
ate the fluctuations and cushion 
their impact? Such are the ques- 
tions for which answers must be 
sought in endeavoring to assess 
the impact of whatever in this day 
remains of the business cycle upon 
the demand for mortgages. 


Some Facts About the Demand 
for Mortgages 

(1) Mortgagesrepresent but 
one of the uses to which invest- 
ment funds are put—always im- 
portant but highly variable. In 
1954 the increase in real estate 
mortgages took half of the newly 
available funds. Two years earlier 
the fraction was one-third. In 
the three years from 1952 to 1955 
the increase in mortgages jumped 
from $9 billion to $16.1 billion. 

Part of this variability is duc 
to the competitive demand of 
other uses. In years of cash deficit 
the Federal Government may be 
a primary claimant; indeed, dur- 
ing war-time the only one. Man- 
ufacturing and other non-finan- 
cial corporations absorbed from 
$6 to $8.5 billion each year in net 
new issues. The net debt of state 

1Jchn F. Austin, Jr., President, Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America, and 
President, T. J. Bettes Company of S- 


ton in a speech before the School of 
Mertgage Banking at Stanford University 





the School of Business Administration of cntitled “Morte: Banki 
i gage Banking —,the Most 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Dynamic Industry in Our Modern-Day 
exas. Economy,” August 4, 1957. 
TABLE t 


Summary of (Non-Federal) Uses of Investment Funds 
(In billions of dollars) 


(est.) (proj.) 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

Net new issues of nonfinancial corporations... $3.5 $5.9 $7.4 $6.7 $5.6 $6.1 $7.6 $8.5 
Increase in real estate mortgages....... 10.1 9.4 9.0 99 125 16.1 148 13.0 
Incr. in net debt of state & local govts... 3.0 2.1 2.8 4.0 4.8 3.4 3.2 3.7 
Subtotal a daadseess hxdentaaal $16.6 $17.4 $19.2 $20.6 $22.9 $25.6 $25.6 $25.2 
Incr. in consumer instalmt. credit outstdg. 3.1 0.6 4.1 3.6 0.6 5.5 2.5 2.3 
Incr. in bank loans, exc. real est. & instalmt. 5.9 45 3.6 1.0 ) B 7.8 5.1 3.6 
_ Total use - $25.7 $22.5 $26.8 $25.1 $25.0 $38.9 $33.2 $31.1 
SOURCE BJ Inve tme nt Outlook for 1957.’ Economic: Department, Bankers Trust Company 

TABLE I 
Summary of Sources of Funds 
(In billions of dollars) 

" est.) (proj.) 

1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
ci t companie $5.4 $5.9 $5.2 $5.0 $5.9 $5.9 §5.8 $5.9 
Mutu avings bank 1.5 1.8 2.1 2.0 2.5 2.3 25 2.0 
Savinys a loan association 2.0 1.9 2.8 3.5 4.2 5.2 4.4 4.2 
Fire, jalty & marine insurance companic 0.5 0.6 0.8 1.1 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.2 
Corpo pension fund 0.8 1.1 1.5 1.5 1.9 1.6 2.0 2.1 
State & local government retirement fund 0.4 0.3 0.5 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.1 1.3 
Invest'rent companie 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.8 0.8 
. Total 0 bank nvesting institutions $10.8 $11.9 $13.4 $14.1 $16.7 $17.6 $17.6 $17.5 
ommercial bank 11.1 6.6 7.2 4.0 4.7 12.0 7.9 5.9 
Credit u an 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.3 
Nonfi:ancial corporat 1.8 0.4 2.2 1.8 0.9 3.9 1.0 0.9 
Federal agencies 0.4 1.0 0.9 0.1 —0.2 0.5 0.6 1.2 
Indivicuals and othe 1425 29 48 27 #45 57 53 
Total oth. $14.9 $10.6 $13.4 $11.1 $8.3 $21.3 $15.6 $13.6 
Total source $25.7 $22.5 $26.8 $25.1 $25.0 $38.9 $33.2 $31.1 
SOURCE The Investment Outlook for 1957 Economics Department, Bankers Trust Company 


(Table I, ; 
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and local governments has regu- 
larly increased since 1945 by $3 
to $4 billion. The increment in 
consumer installment credit out- 
standing varied in one year from 
$0.6 billion in 1954 to $5.5 billion 
in 1955. Similarly the increase 
in bank loans (exclusive of con- 
sumer credit and real _ estate) 
varied from a low of only $l 
billion in 1953 to $7.8 billion in 
1955. See Table I for further 
details. 

(2) The funds out of which 
mortgages are bought come in- 
creasingly from thrift institutions. 
Each year life insurance com- 
panies mass together about $6 bil- 
lion of new funds and mutual 
savings banks from $2-2.5 billion. 
Since 1950, as compared with 1957, 
the new money collected by sav- 
ings and loan associations has 
more than doubled ($2 billion vs. 
$4.2 billion), likewise that by 
fire, casualty, and marine insur- 


ance companies (30.5 billion vs. 
$1.2 billion) and similarly that 
from corporate pension funds 
($0.6 billion vs. $2.1. billion). 
Moreover, the new demand each 
veal flowing from state and local 
government retirement funds has 
more than tripled ($0.4 billion 
vs. $1.3 billion), likewise that 


irom investment companies ($0.2 
billion vs. $0.8 billion) and that 
from individuals and others ($1.4 
billion vs. $5.3 billion). Most 
irregular has been the _ incre- 
mental stream of tunds collected 
or generated by commercial 
banks, credit unions and = non- 
financial corporations. Particu- 
larly interesting the peak in 
1955 and decline since then in 
available new funds from savings 
and loan associations (down trom 
$5.2 billion to $4.2 billion), from 


is 


commercial banks (down from 
$12.0 billion to $5.9 billion) and 
‘rom non-financial corporation: 
(down from $3.9 billion to $0.9 
billion). For details see Table IT. 

(3) Total mortgage loans held 
by thrift institutions and other 


holders have inereesed from a 
level of $36 billion in 1945 to $144 
billion at the end of 1956. Since 
1950 the rate of increase has aver- 
aged more than 19% compounded 
annually. Participating most vig- 
crously in this increase have been 
the savings and loan associations 
which increased their holdings: of 
mortgages on 1-4 family, mulhti- 
family, commercial and industrial 
properties from $5.4 billion at the 
end of 1945 to $35.9 billion «at th 
end of 1956. In 1940 they garnered 
only 5% of personal savings; in 
1955, 30%: and in 1956, 24%. 
Running neck end neck. -have 
been the insurance companies who 
chalked up an increase from $5.9 
billion in 1945 to $33 billion in 
1956. Only eae short distance be- 
hind were the commercial banks 
with an increase from $4.3 billion 
in 1945 to $22.8 billion in 1956 and 
the mutual savings banks with a 
jump in holdings from $4.2 billion 
at the end of 1945 to $19.8 billion 


at the end of 1956. For details 
see Table III. 

(4) The annual increment or 
net addition to total mortgage 
Joans. outstanding ordinarily is 
cqual to about 40% of the total 
of mortgage activity. the  re- 


mainder representing financing of 
sales of old homes largely met by 
money from repayments. In an 
erticle in The Mertgage Banker 
the eminent housing economist 
Dr. Robinson Newcomb makes a 
careful analysis of the 1-4 family 
heusing figures for 1955 on the 
basis of which he presents esti- 
mates for 1957. His calculations 
show the total volume of such 
housing transactions in 1955 to be 
in the neighborhood of 343.5 bil- 
lion of which $19.2 billion rep- 
resented the sale of 1.200.000 
new houses (average price $16,- 
000) and $24.2 represented the 
sale of 2,200,000 existing homes 
(average transaction value $1li,- 
C00). These sales of 3,400,000 
houses generated $28.5 billion ol 
inortgages of which $16.1 billion 
represented repayments (17% of 


Continued on page 34 
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TABLE Ol 


Mortgages Held 1945 - 1956 
1 to 4 Family, Multi-Family, Commercial, and Industrial Properties 


(Millions of Dollars, 


Institution— 
Savings & Loan Associations 
Insurance Companies 
Mutual Savings Banks 
Commercial Banks 


Sub-total, Thrift Institutions 
Government Agencies, Individuals. and Others 


end of year) 








Farm Mortgage Leans 
(Millions of Dollars, end of year) 


Institution— 


Federal Land Banks & Federal Farm Mtge. Corporations 
Life Insuratice Companies...............-.20000. 


Commercial Banks 


Total Farm Mortgage Debt................... 


GRAND TOTAL 


Farmers Home Administration................... 
Others, including Individuals................ ae 





1945 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Eos 5,376 21,862 26,142 31,461 35,870 
Sis. 5,934 21,436 23,881 27,172 33.017 
ot Fe: ‘200 12,890 14951 17,457 19.760 
Ee 4.251 15,768 17.397 19,707  22:775 
“ite 19,761 71,976 $2,371 95,797 111,422 
a 1,927 21.364 22,959 24,943 23.278 
1945 1953 1954 1955 1956 

1,187 1,280 1,480 1,722 

vial (1,892. 2046 2270 2,492 
are § 2,341 (1,082 1,158 1,270 1,386 
soiees ee 268 271 278 294 
biine 3,230 3,415 3,663 3,800 
et: 4,682 7,660 8,170 8960 9,694 
...... 36,370 101,000.113,500 129,700. 144,500 


SQURCE: Taken from a compilation of Willis R. Bryant in a folder privately distributed, but using 
data from the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fraacisco, the FEDERAL Home Loan Bank 
Review, Washington, D. C., the Institute of Life Insurance Fact Book, 1955, New York, 
and the Savings and Mortgage Division, American Bankers Association, New York. 


Connecticut Brevities 


Stockholders of Aetna Insurance 


Company voted at their annual 
meeting on March 17 on a pro- 
posal to merge the Company's 


wholly-owned subsidiaries. The 
World Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company, The Century Indemnity 
Company and Standard Insurance 
Company of New York into Aetna. 


On Feb. 27 stockholders ap- 
proved a merger of City National 
Bank, South Norwalk, into The 
Connecticut National Bank, 
Bridgeport. In the merger which 
took place on March 7 holders of 
City National Common. received 
30 shares of Connecticut National 
for each share. The combined 
capitalization will be $5.280.000 
capital, $6,940,000 surplus and §$1.- 
011.697 undivided profits. 


American Hardware Corpora- 
tion acquired 245.852 shares ol 
Savage Arms Corporation § stock 
through its exchange offer of one 
half share of American stock plus 
$7.50 cash for each share of Sav- 
age. As a result of the shares ac- 
quired thereby and of the pur- 
chase for cash of 37,500 shares of 
Savage fvom B.S. F. Co. American 
now owns about 45% of the total 
of about 766.000 shares of Savage 
outstanding. B. S. F. owns about 
190,000-shares of the 345,852 shares 
of American Hardward stock out- 
standing. 

e%: «: 

The annual report of The Ar- 
row-Hart & Hegeman_ Electric 
Company shows that while sales 
volume was down about 7% in 
1957 from the 1956 level the profit 
margin was slightly higher and 
the net per share was $5.50 against 
$5.79 the previous year, a decrease 
of about 5%. In 1957 research 
and development expenditures 
amounted to $850,000 and a num- 
ber of new products were intro- 
duced that it is anticipated will 
maintain and improve the Com- 
pany’s competitive position. At the 
year end the 600,000 shares of Ar- 
row stock owned 6.746 
shareholders of which nearly 90°, 
owned less than 100 shares. 


was by 


1957 the sales of Emhart 


Manufacturing Company 


In 
de- 


creased by about 3% below the 
record 1956 level but per share 
earnings rose from $3.67 to $4.39, 
Research and development. ex- 
pense for the year was approxi- 
mately $960,000, or nearly 3% of 
sales, not including about $1,700,- 
000 engineering costs for specific 
customer applications. During the 
year $772,000 was expended for 
plant additions. 


The Convair Astronautics Divi- 
sion of General Dynamics Corpo- 
ration has started to move into its 
new plant at San Diego. The plant 
has been completed at an approxi- 
mate cost of $40 million, of which 
about $20 million is paid for by 
the Air Force in the form of heavy 
machine tools. The estimated 
moving cost is $2 million. 


New Haven Water Company has 
completed its construction of its 
new reservoir to impound and di- 
vert water from the Hammouasset 
River at a point 17 miles east of 
New Haven. The Company's ex- 
pansion program for 1958 includes 
about $1,120,000 for new distribu 
tion mains and $240,000 to con- 
struct -a high elevation distribu- 
tion system. in Branford. 


In 1957 The Cuno Engineering 
Ceérporation reported net earnings 
per share of $1.87. compared to 
$1.32 a year earlier. Sales in- 
creased 13% from $6.3 million to 
$7.1 million. During the year im- 
portant developments included the 
use of the Company’s Super Auto- 
Klean filter on the atomic reactor 
built for the new electric gener- 
ating station of Duquesne Light 
Company and on three of the new 
ato mic-powered submarines as 
well as on the land based proto- 


type of a fourth atomic submarine. 
A Micro-Klean filter has been in- 


stalled in the Boiling Water 
Atomic Reactor which has been 
installed at Vallecitos Atomic 


Laboratory at Pleasonton, Califor- 
nia. The Company expects to in- 


troduce early in 1958 its new 
Aqua-Pure home water filter 
which will mark its entry into a 


new consumer market that is be- 
lieved to have a large potential. 
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HIGHLICHTS 
FINANCIAL 1957 


Net income $332.303,644 


Net income per share ................. $5.94 
Cash dividends paid ..................... $128,906,925 
Cash dividends paid per share $2.35* 


Working capital (end of year) = $595,721.833 


Capital expenditures 0.00.00... $389,301,923 


Exploration expenses, includ- 
oe paint atc. ee 


$ 92.406.408 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Reports for 1957 




















1956 *“OPERATING © Barrels per day 1957 1956 
$302.262.620 Gross crude oil produced: 
Western Hemisphere .............:cssssssss0000 617,519 577,050 
$5.51 Eastern Hemisphere .....00......cccscsssess00 435,536 393,295 
‘ote ‘ld-wide £053,055 970,345 
&198.978.474 Total world \ 8 NIAID >. 6. '8 1,053,055 970,345 
Refinery crude oil runs: 
$2.35 Western Hemisphere oc... 794,607 726,929 
Eastern Hemisphere ................ccc.00008 ; 268,990 248,945 
9998.947.070 Total world-wide ........cccccsusssscsneen 1,063,597 975,874 
seas " Petroleum product sales: 
$502.613. : 
aire itis Western Hemisphere 0.0.0.0... 735,098 702,490 
Eastern Hemisphere |... ; 320,510 281,110 
87,285,892 Total world-wide 0.0.0.0... 1,055,608 983.600 





*In addition, a 26 stock dividend was paid in 1957, 


**These statistics include 100° of the operations of subsidiary companies and the 
Company’s equity interest in the operations of companies owned 50% or less. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 














ASSETS 

CLRRENT ASSETS: 1957 1956 
Cash and securities . ee S$ 229.866.336  $ 266.783.841 
Accounts and notes receiv- 

“fe cP ean 8 279,599,475 269.212.8883 
lnventeries ~...2..0.5..000.25..22. 374,.628488 312.536.934 

Total current assets > 064,094,299  $ 848.533.0605 

INVESTMENTS AND 

ADVANCES snes. 9 180,648.163 S 182.216.486 
PROPERTIES. PLANT, 
AND EQUIPMENT: 
SSS ERC 2a ae $3.189.622.656 $2.857.950.714 


Less — pea deple- 














tion. and amortization ...... 1,599.53 7.399 1.422.483.8609 
Net properties, plant, 

and equipment ............. $1,590,085,257 — $1,435,460,845 

DEFERRED CHARGES 0 $3 = 74,266,910 $ 37,912,810 





$2, (29,094,629 





$2,504,129.799 








CONSOLIDATED INC 


GROSS INCOME: 
Sales and services 
Dividends. interest. and other income 


DEDUCTIONS: 


Costs, operating. selling. and 

‘Taxes (other than income) 

Dry hole costs 

Depreciation. depletion. amortization, and 
rendered 

luterest charges 

Provision for income taxes 


Minority interest in net income of C: 


NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR 


erenel al expenses 


east 





~~ 


[OME 


Sur- 


inadian subsidiaries 


STATEMENT 


1957 
$2.344.1 76.856 
104. 985, 554 


$2.419,162.410 


$?.6064.072.902 
069.845.0086 
€15.428.145 


SHEET— DECEMBER 31 
AND STOCKHOLDERS’ 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 1957 


Notes, contracts, and ac- 
counts payable and ac- 


EQUITY 
1956 











crued liabilities oc... $ 238,716,827 $ 214,701,923 
Iistimated income taxes 
(less Government obliga- 
tions : 1957—s60.000,000 ; 
1956—$70.000,000) oo... 49655,639 35,284, Ses 5 
Total current liabilities S 288.372.466 $$ 249,986,5 ~ 
LONG-TERM DEDT ............... $ 306.739.743 $ 363,855.18 
RESERVES $ = 141,922 $ 9,589,629 
MINORITY INTE REST aces $ 7,471,373 $ 30,725,994 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 
Par value of capital stock 
issued—shares 525 each... $1.408,887,650 — $1,381,262,400 
Capital surplus ou... $8,675,350 = 
Retained earnings used in 
ee ER EARD 605,806,125 468,710,006 
Total stockholders’ 
UIE ienkcaesicthasiain $2.053,569,125 $1.849,972,406 





$2,729,094,629 


$2,504,129,799 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 

1956 
S2.046.305.092 
131. 045.562 


7,350,094 





$1.485.605.286 
63.977. 198 
13.145.321 


99.510 
12.750 
O00.000 
5.347.689 


Sl. oO é 75,088.03 


s 302. 202.020 


139.8 
_- 
deed 
’ 
ie 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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THE MARKET 


By WALLACE STREETE 


... AND YOU 














‘Lice suwen Ltarket was 
mostly reactionary this week 
after the industrials had re- 
coiled from any effort to forge 
to a new peak on the year. 
Metals, oils and chemicals 
took turns at sinking spells 
and a few dividend casualties 
stood out. Generally, the to- 
bacco and drug sections were 
able to keep up their good 
work, running counter to the 
trend when the rest of the 
market was soft. 

Tobaccos Outstanding 

Lorillard, bolstered by 
some high earnings projec- 
tions, was the superior per- 
former in the cigaret section 
and posted a price that was 
more than three times last 
year’s low. U. S. Tobacco, 
which had been linked with 
Lorillard in merger talk, was 
momentarily dismayed when 
the rumors were denied, but 
was back in action on moder- 
ate strength shortly after- 


ward. 
a ~ 


Carter Products which has 
been a fixture of listed trad- 
ing for only around half a 
year was a pet at times in the 
drugs and it, too; was no 
stranger to the list of new 
highs. 

Dividend Casualty 

The outstanding dividend 
casualty item was King- 
Seeley in the auto parts sec- 
tion which pared its payment 
by 60% and the stock’s initial 
reaction was a drop of around 
16‘o in value to a new low 
for more than a year. The 
dividend cut wasn’t entirely 
unexpected since the stock 
already had declined to where 
the old payment represented 
a return of around 10‘, 
which, naturally, faded 
abruptly when 25 cents was 
declared against the 62! »-cent 
rate prevailing earlier. 


It has been the case in other 
dividend trims lately that the 
action wasn't entirely unex- 
pected and the issues in- 
volved, as a result, were able 
to pretty much shrug off the 
actual news. 

Some Bright Spets 

Business news continued 
dreary for the most with a 
bright spot here and there to 
relieve the monotony. United 
Carbon’s annual meeting was 
told that earnings were up 
“modestly” so far this year 
and the management is con- 
fident of showing a gain for 
the first quarter over the 
$1.32 earned in the similar 
period last year. Few mect- 
ings had anything as encour- 
aging to gnaw on in the an- 
nual reports flooding the 
mails. 

Phillips Petroleum’s report 
Was encouraging — record 
earnings and sales. And the 


miamaxyeiliucitt’ Warstit aS 
gloomy over this year since il 
reported to shareholders that 
“we expect 1958 to be a good 
vear for Phillips—but a dil- 
ficult one in which to increase 
earnings.”’ Measured against 
some of the more pessimistic 
statements, this is downright 
optimistic. 
A Prosperous Rail 

Rails haven’t had much in 
the way of followers for many 
months but Union Pacific was 
mentioned favorably by sev- 
eral sources since it turned in 
a good report for last year; 
and in the first month of this 
year was able to do as well as 
it did a year ago— a definite 
exception to the sharply 
slashed earnings pattern of 
most other rails. 

i % tt 

Helping Union Pacific 
greatly is its interest in oil 
and gas operations. Rail in- 
come was down nearly 8': 
but income from its oil and 
gas up more than 9‘~ which 
enabled the line to show $3.34 
against $3.36 in 1956. It leaves 
the indicated $1.60 dividend 
well covered and opinion is 
unanimous that the same pay- 
out should be maintained this 
year, which offers a 6‘: re- 
turn. 
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That the good results i 
attracted market attention i: 
best illustrated by compari- 
sons with other carriers such 
as Louisville & Nashville 
which saw the market price 
clashed about in half to where 
the indicated yield is better 
than 812%. 


Favored Groups 

The big hunt by market 
followers was for items where 
the prospects for this year are 
still good. The favored groups 
included some of the food 
chains, notably Kroger where 
published predictions of a 
stock split this year centered. 
The shares were last split in 
1950 when their market value 
crossed the $70 line. Consist- 
ent strength in the current 
shares carried them across 
this line once again, repre- 
senting a doubling in price 
since the last split. The com- 
pany’s sales jumped 12‘. in 
the first two months of the 
year and company estimates 
are for higher earnings for 
the full year. Moreover, the 
president is on record as fa- 
voring a stock split since the 
issue enjoys a better trading 
market in the lower price 
level. 


W. R. Grace, rated as a 
candidate for a trim in earn- 
ings last year, is held to be in 
position for a rebound this 
vear that would maka it a 


somewhat brichter item. More 
then $5 million had to be set 
aside for new facilities which 
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didn’t contribute to profits 
.zast year but could now. In 
any event the dividend is well 
covered and otfered a return 
4 around 5!'2‘. at recent 
.evels. 


Pillsbury Mills in the 
coveted food product group is 
also a candidate for satisfac- 
tory 1958 results with the 
company on a major program 
of cost-cutting modernization. 
Most of its capital expendi- 
ture budget for this year is so 
aimed. With a yield of better 
than 5‘., Pillsbury is the 
liberal yield item in a group 
where around 4‘. would seen: 
to be the “norm.” 


The Humming Drugs 

Drug firms have been bub 
bling along, pouring out new 
products in a seemingly pell 
mell parade that, in addition 
to ignoring the economic 
downturn is also a prop to 
earnings. Abbott Laboratories 
has a steady upward curve in 
its annual earnings for the 
last handful of years and 
prospects are that the line 
will continue this year. There 
are hopes that in time the 
dividend will be boosted, too, 
since the current rate is well 
covered by anticipated earn- 
ings. By next year if earnings 
continue to expand, the pres- 
ent payment would be earned 
about twice over. 

Tobaccos were also promi- 
nent on lists of candidates for 
higher dividends, notably 
American. Tobacco and Lig- 
gett & Myers. In the case of 
the latter, the yield on the 
currént payment already is 
above 7‘:. Lorillard, how- 
ever, had taken the spotlight 
pretty much away from the 
other tobaccos because of its 
uvhill surges to new peaks. 
The market students pretty 
much agreed that Lorillard is 
a leading candidate for fatter 
earnings this year, although 
some of the projections were 
getting unduly optimistic. 


Construction Issues in 
Forefront 

For the market generally, 
the issues that have anything 
to do with construction are 
now regarded as the ones that 
will show first when the 
economy makes its turn out 
of the slump. So far the mar- 
ket action of these issues has 
been restrained, mostly be- 
cause the early reports of 
home building failed to show 
the expected upturn. But that 
was through a period of un- 
usually bad weather which 
restricts that type of work. 
Even Hussman Refrigerator 
which suffered last year when 
construction tapered off, is 
favored for a rebound since 
the available reports indicate 
that the food chains, which 
are important customers of 
commercial refrigeration, are 
planning expenditures even 
higher than in 1957. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.| 
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Foreign Currency Loans 
To Private Business 


By EDMUND PENDLETON, JR. 
Attorney at Law, Partner in Firm of Cuibertson and Pendleton 


Formerly With Office of Secretary of Agricui.ure 


Washingten, D. C., legal expert uses a summary table to review 
various U. S. and international agency sources of foreign 
credit available to private American business and devotes con- 
tent of his article to an analysis of what is said to be a unique 
program under the Cooley Amendment (P.L.480) adminis- 
tered by Export-[mport Bank. Attorney Pendleton notes that: 
(1) the borrower does not have the problem of converting 
local currency back into dollars; (2) purpose is to provide 
credits of foreign currencies for private business including 
American business firms, branches, subsidiaries or affiliates, 
and narrow purpose of expanding U.S. agricultural sales which 


provides source of funds; and 


(3) this overcomes difficulties 


of businessmen in borrowing foreign currencies. 


The businessman today has a 
variety of sources of foreign credit 
available to him in Washington. 
The variety is so great, in fact, 
that many 
would-be bor- 
rowers be- 
come confused 
in analyzing 
the possibili- 
ties. Credit in 
the foreign 
field is of- 
fered by the 
International 
Bank for Re- 
construction 
and Develop- 
ment, Interna- 
tional Finance 
Corporation, 
Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and Export 
Import Bank. The traditional au- 
thority of ExIm Bank covers dol- 
lar credits. A recent Act of Con- 
gress, the so-called “Cooley 
Amendment”! authorizes the ExIm 
Bank make foreign currency loans 
to private, business. 

The businessman seeking credit 
for foreign operations will be in- 
terested in a careful review of all 
of these sources of credit. How- 
ever a great deal has been written 
on mest of these programs, both 
by the administering agencies and 
by outside critics. The “Cooley 
Amendment” program is unique, 
since. little has been written on 
the subject, even by the ExIm 
Bank.” This program is also unique, 
in that the loan funds are limited 
to foreign currencies. With the 
exception of the table at the end 
of this article, discussion here- 
after will be confined to the 
“Cooley Amendment” program. 

The Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 
1954, Public Law 480, 83rd Con- 
gress, established a program for 
selling American surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign 
currencies. The program has been 
eminently successful in disposing 
of these commodities. Over 50% 
of the foreign currency proceeds 
from these sales have been loaned 
back to the governments which 
purchased the surplus commodi- 
ties. These funds are being used 
by those governments for eco- 
nomic development projects of the 
governments. IN some cases pri- 
vate businessmen in those coun- 
tries have been permitted to bor- 
row these funds. American busi- 
nessmen have felt that they should 
be permitted to do the same. An 
effort was made by the United 
States to encourage the foreign 
governments to extend their loan 





E. Pendleton, Jr. 





programs to American business. 
The results were not altogether 
successful. “The U. S. firm had 

1 Public Law 85-128, 85th Congress, 
st Session, Aug. 13, 1957. 

2 The only general statement on the 
program issued by the Bank is contained 
on pages 7 and 8 of “EXIMBANK RE- 
PORTS,” Sept. 10, 1957. 


3 From the beginning of the program 
through June 30, 1957, the United States 
executed agreements for the sale of agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign curreacy 
totaling $2,997.4 million, estimated 
Cc. C. C. cost. 


to deal with the foreign govern- 
ment agencies that happened io 
have control of the funds; it had 
to compete with local concerns run 
by nationals of the country: and 
there was no ascertainable share 
on which a company contemplat- 
ing a new investment could de- 
pend.4 

Out of this background came 
the “Cooley Amendment.” It pro- 
vided the private businessman a 
credit program with two distinct 
advantages. The adminisiering 
agency is the Export Import 
Bank. Both American and foreign 
businessmen know the Bank and 
feel that they are on sure ground 
in dealing with it. Second, the 
program permits the borrower to 
repay his obligation in a local 
currency. He does net have the 
problem of converting the local 
currency back into dollars. 


Legislative History 

On Feb. 14, 1957, the Secretary 
of Agriculture sent an executive 
communication to the Congress, 
requesting certain amendments to 
Public Law 480. Among these wap 
his request that the authority for 
foreign currency saies be in- 
creased from $3 billion to $4 bil- 
lion. His proposals were consid- 
ered by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 
Neither Committee gave consider- 
ation to a foreign currency loan 
program of the “Cooley Amend- 
ment” type. The House Commit- 
tee, in its Report, under the sec- 
tion devoted to “Development of 
New Markets,” did make the fol- 
lowing statement: “It seems to 
the Committee that market devel- 
opment activities should include 
* * & the use of available foreign 
currencies for the development 
and establishment of facilities and 
machinery for the distribution in 


ioreign countries of American 
farm products.” 
Subsequently, on May 28, the 


House Committee on Agriculture 
was called into executive session. 
The Chairman of the Committee, 


Congressman Harold D. Cooley, 
presented a proposal ior a pro- 


gram of foreign currency loans 
to private business. The Commit- 
tee voted for the “Cooley Amend- 
ment” unanimousty. 

On June 4, 1957, 
debate on the floor of the House 
on the proposed emendinents to 
Public Law 480, Congressman 
Cooley introduced his proposal. 
Subsequently adopted by the 
House of Representatives with 
very little debate ® the proposal 
was then considered by the Con- 
ference Committee created by the 
House and the Senate to resolve 
disagreeing positions of the two 


during the 


Continued on page 28 





4“Foreigen Trade Know-How,” Jerome 


Oelbaum, “The Journal of Commerce,” 
Dec. 19, 1957. 

5 Senate Report No. 188, 85th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, March 26, 1957; 


House Report No. 432, 85th Congress, 

Ist Session, May 9, 1957. 
6“Cengressional Record,” 

lst 


8998- 
June 


"pp. 
Session, 


9000, 85th Congress, 
21, 


1957. 
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A new. high in sales. 
new breakthroughs in research and development... 


Number 5726 ... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


.. record earnings... 


Highlights of a year of 


progress at General Electric 


SALES UP 6%. Despite the nation’s economic 
uncertainties in the latter part of the year, 
General Electric 1957 sales reached a record 
$4.3 billion. This year’s annual report gives 
the approximate percentages of sales in four 
broad classifications of products: heavy ap- 
paratus—26%c:; industrial components and 


, orn tt 9707 
materials—27°%°; consumer goods—27%/ : 
defense-product departments - 20%. 


EARNINGS ROSE 16%. General Electric 
earnings for the year established a new high 
of $247.9 million. This was equivalent to 
$2.84 a share—16% higher than in 1956. 
As a per cent of the sales dollar, earnings 
rose from 5.2 in 1956 to 5.7 in 1957. 

59TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF DIVIDENDS. 
The $2.00 a share paid in 1957 was 70% of 
net earnings for the year, as compared with 


an average of 66% since 1899, 




















ADVANCING THE NATION’S WELFARE: Gencral Electric introduced new products for the home to help people Live Better Electrically. 


BREAKTHROUGHS IN RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. 1957 saw the first commercial 
production of man-made industrial dia- 
monds. General Electric scientists and engi- 
neers created borazon, another new 
diamond-hard material with superior heat 
resistance. Major advances were also made 
in the fields of metallurgy and magnets, in 
new plastics that may replace metals, in con- 
verting heat directly into electricity, and in 
the study of power from atomic fusion. 
‘anted to 


Power reactor license 41 was gi 







projects is representative of the com- 








General Electric by the AEC for operation of 
the atomic power plant at the company’s 
Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory. 

FOR DETAILS OF THESE AND OTHER AREAS 
OF PROGRESS, send for your free copy of the 
Annual Report; write General Electric. 
Department D2-111, Schenectady, N. Y. 
If you own General Electric shares held 
in the name of a broker, or in the nominee 
name of a bank or trust company, write to 
Department R2-111, and we will mail you 
regularly our share owners publications. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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SERVING THE NATION’S DEFENSE: 


General Electric's work on 16 missile 


pany s complex defense assignments. 
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A British Dollar Loan Plan? 


-_ 





By PAUL EINZIG 


Proposal made for a huge international dollar loan to Great 
Britain, advocated by combination of British leaders in banking- 
labor-theoretical economics, is severely criticized by Dr. Einzig 
who finds that it fails to diagnose and correctly treat heart 
of British economic illness. Professor J. R. Hicks is told why 
sterling is suspect and that no loan can disguise it; Sir Oliver 
Franks is reminded of 1946 fiasco; and Labor party head, 
Hugh Gaitskell, is informed that false security provided would 


/ generate wage-price inflation. Hopes British Government will 


— << 


LONDON, Eng.: There seems to 
be growing support for the idea, 


first launched by the Leader of 
the British Socialist Party, Mr. 
Hugh Gait- 

» skell, last 

year, that 


Britain’s prob- 
lem should be 
solved by 
means of issu- 
ing a gigantic 
international 
loan. Those 
who favor this 


device believe 
that since the 
only reason 
why Britain 





can not irflate 
indefinitely 
with impunity 
is the inadequacy of her gold and 
dollar reserve, all that is needed 
is to secure a big reserve of bor- 
rowed gold and dollars. They 
think that, once that is done, in- 
flationary Britain could live hap- 
pily forever after. 


Paul Einzig 


Mr. Gaitskell’s suggestion was 
noted by very few outside the 
Labor Party. Political leaders 


make such suggestions by the 
dozen. But some months later Sir 
Oliver Franks, former British 


Ambassador to the | ‘eC 

and now chairman of Lloyds Bank, 
came out with a_ substantially 
identical suggestion. Many people 
who dismissed the idea out of 
hand when it was advocated by 
Mr. Gaitskell became firmly con- 
verted to it when put forward by 
Sir Oliver Franks. And now one 
of the leading theoretical econ- 
omists, the Oxford Professor J. R. 
Hicks, joined the Gaitskell-Franks 
combination. So now the scheme 
is backed by a leading politician, 
a@ leading banker, and a leading 
economist, not to speak of the 
lesser supporters among the three 
professions and among financial 
journalists. 


Answers Prof. J. R. Hicks 


Professor Hicks, addressing the 
Manchester Statistical Society on 
March 12, declared himself in 
favor of a substantial stabilization 
loan because he feels that even if 
inflation is eveniually defeated 
the country might still be forced 
into high money rates in order to 
protect sterling. For an economist 
of first-rate reputation this is an 
amazing view to take. It is under- 
standable if illiterate politicans 


see no connection between do- 
mestic monetary trends and the 
trend of sterling exchange. But 


economists have no right to ignore 
the existence of a very close con- 
nection. The main reason—indeed 
practically the only reason—why 
sterling has been subject to fre- 
quent adverse pressure in recent 
years, and why Britain has been 
unable to accumulate an adequate 
gold reserve, lies in the non-stop 
wage inflation. It has handicapped 
British exports and has reduced 
the volume of goods available for 
early delivery to foreign buyers. 
It has created a feeling of cistrust 
in the stability of sterling, leading 
to recurrent flights from the 
pound. 


If only inflation could be brought 
to an end sterling could well hold 
its own. British exports would 
expand and the Treasury would 


not ask for a loan, and U. S. A. not respond to such a request, 
since it would be rapidly depleted by infiation and leave mill- 
stone of liability around necks of generations yet unborn. 


be able to accumulate a substan- 
tial gold reserve out of balance 
of payments surpluses and out of 
the foreign balances which would 
be kept in London permanently in 
the absence of a devaluation risk. 
There would then be no need for 
a fictitious reinforcement of ster- 
ling with the aid of borrowing dol- 
lars. British prices would be com- 
petitive in the absence of inflated 
domestic demand, and delivery 
dates would be reasonable. A sub- 
stantial and steady balance of 
payments surplus would insure 
the prestige of sterling at home 
and abroad even in the absence 
of window-dressing increase in the 
reserve with the aid of borrowed 
dollars. 


Recalls 1946 Loan 


Human memory is short, but 
people of the standing of the three 
advocates of a big dollar loan have 
no right to forget the experience 
of the big dollar loan of 1946. Its 
proceeds Cisappeared in a remark- 
able short time. There is no rea- 
son to .suppose that it would be 
otherwise if the Gevernment 
should allow itself to be persuaded 
into repeating that experience. 
Indeed the false security provided 
by the borrowed reserve would 
encourage trade unions to insist 
on unearned wage increases; it 
would encourage employers to 
concede such increases in the hope 
of a non-stop boom that would 
enable them to add the extra costs 
to the prices; it would encourage 
arbitrators in wage disputes to 
award substantial wage increases; 
and it would encourage the Gov- 
ernment to allow inflation to pro- 
ceed rather than incur unpopular- 
ity by trying to arrest it. 

Moreover, it seems doubtful 
whether such a transaction would 
be practicable. According to Sir 
Oliver Franks’ suggestion, the re- 
inforcement of the British gold 
reserve should be provided by the 
International Monetary Fund. But 
that institution does not conjure 
dollars out of thin air. In order 
to be able to increase its resources 
on the scale envisaged by Sir 
Oliver Franks, it would be neces- 
sary for the member Governments 
to double or treble their contribu- 
tions. This would mean that the 
United States would be expected 
to provide additional billions of 
dollars so as to enable the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to rein- 
force the British reserve. The 
contributions of other countries 
with Fard currencies would be 
negligible compared with that of 
the United States. It is not the 
American investor that would be 
called upon to provide the money, 
but the American taxpayer. 


Just Another Liability 


It would be a most undignified 
performance if, 12 years after the 
end of the war, the British people 
were to beg for furt>er financial 
assistance from the United States. 
The American people would be 
fully justified in rejecting such a 
request with the contempt it de- 
serves The only net result of the 
transaction would be that Britain 
would be landed with additional 
international liability. Wage in- 
flation would lead to the depletion 
of the proceeds. while tbe mill- 
store of the liability would remain 
round the necks of generations 
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yet unborn. It is to be hoped that 
the present British Government 
will have enougn sense and aig- 
nity to resist the temptation pro- 
vided by the proposal. Should 
it choose to favor the line of least 
resistance, it is to be hoped that 
the United States would not be 
prepared to be party to such a 
transaction. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR: ~_ 


Urges Debt 
Repayment 


Maine reader condemns failure 

to provide debt retirement plan- 

ning simultaneously with enlarge- 
ment of Federal debt. 


Editor, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle: 


In the publication of consensus 
opinion for what 1958 holds for 
the economy, there is not a single 
suggestion as to how, when and 
by what man- 
ner of fiscal 
amortization, 
the national 
debt will be 
paid. 

Yet, infla- 
tion is de- 
plored by most 
of the writers 
of what is to 
come, and they 
skirt around 
the matter of 
fiscal amorti- 
zation of the 
national debt, 
want tax cuts 
even in the light of a $8 billion 
servicing of existing debt, each 
current year. 

It is interesting, indeed, to,.know 
that the national debt about. to 
reach $280 billion, has no signifi- 
cant economic impact to even. dis- 
cuss, much less even anticipate 
the repayment while planning the 
spending. 
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RICHARD SPITZ 
Fortune’s Rocks 
Biddeford, Maine 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Carolina Power 
& Light 414% Bonds 


alsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates offered yesterday (Mar. 
19) $20,000,000 of Carolina Power 
& Light Co. 44%% first mortgage 
bonds due March 1, 1988 at 
102.172% and accrued interest, to 
yield 4%. The group was awarded 
the issue at competitive. sale on 
March 18 on a bid of 101.51%. 

Part of the net proceeds from 
the sale of the bonds will be used 
by Carolina Power & Light to re- 
pay approximately $9,000,000 tem- 
porary bank loans and a $4,375,- 
000 promissory note, proceeds of 
which were used for construction 
purposes. The balance of the pro- 
ceeds will be applied to the con- 
struction of new facilities. 

The bonds are redeemable 
the option of the company at 
prices ranging from 106.30% to 
100%, and for the improvement 
fund at prices ranging from 
102.18% to 100%. 

Overating revenues in 1957 
totaled $66,998,000 and net income 
was $11,493,000. Earnings for the 
year covered fixed charges 6.44 
times. 

Carolina Power & Light renders 
electric service in North Carolina 
and South Carolina in an area of 
30,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of approximately 2,000,000. 


Three With Sutro 


Alan W. Leeds, Murray H. 
Landsman and Michael S. Rosen- 
blatt have joined the 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, office of 
Sutro Bros. & Co., as registered 
representatives, 


at 
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Protestant Welfare Drive Chairmen 


(Left to right), Ralph Hornblower, Jr., of Hornblower & Weeks; 





Henry Darlington, Jr., a partner in the brokerage firm of Hill, 


Darlington & Co.; and Donald B. 


firm of M. Lowenstein & Sons. 


The Stock Exchange drive of 
the Federation of Protestant Wel- 
fare Agencies to help support its 
1958 budget of $628,060 opened 
March 17 under the leadership of 
co-chairman Henry Darlington, 


 Jr., a partner in the brokerage 


firm of Hill, Darlington & Co.; 
Ralph Hornblower, Jr. of Horn- 


. blower & Weeks; and James E. 


Osborn, II of Dominick & Dom- 
inick, 

Other businessmen active in the 
drive include Mr. Reginald L. 
Auchincloss, Jr., Courts & Co.; 
Mr. Vincent C. Banker, R. W. 
Pressprich & Co.; Mr. James F. 
Burns, III, Blyth & Co.; Mr. R. 
Peters Burr, F. S. Moseley & Co.; 
Mr. Carl A. de Gersdorff, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Mr. Norman de 
Planque, W. E. Hutton; Mr. Mor- 
gan H. Harris, White, Weld & Co.; 
Mr. Maitland T. Ijams, W. C. 
Langley & Co.; Mr. James M. 
King, Jr., Francis 1. DuPont & Co.; 
Mr. Phillip Kiendl, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., Inc.; Mr. J. Stuart Lovejoy, 
Reynolds & Co.; Mr. Leonard L. 
Marshall, Jr., Harris, Upham & 
Co.; Mr. J. William Middendorf, 





Dillon, Read Group 
Offers Texas Eastern 


Tansill, President of the textile 


Wood, Struthers & Co.; Mr. Dun- 
can Miller, Laird & Co. Corp.; Mr. 
Hugh E. Paine, Jr., Abbot, Proctor 
& Paine; Mr. H. Ward Reighley, 
De Coppet & Doremus; Mr. 
Charles W. Rendigs, Jr., Bache & 
Co.; Mr. John Richardson, Jr., 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
Mr. Norman W: Stewart, F. S. 
Smithers & Co.; and Mr. George 
C. Textor, Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York. 

Also, Mr. Alexander C. Tomlin- 
son, Morgan, Stanley’ & .Co.;, Mr. 
Richard C. Vivian, The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Mr. Patrick Watson, 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Mr. Gordon 
B. Whelpley, Joseph Walker & 
Sons; and Mr. Frederick S. Won- 
ham, G. H. Walker & Co. 

Donald B. Tansill,- president of 
the textile firm of M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, Inc., is general chairman 
of the federation’s 1958 fund ap- 
peal. 

The federation is the central 
Protestant welfare and health or- 
ganization for the city providing 
coordination and a central pro- 
gram for 221 Protestant and non- 
sectarian agencies. 





The company has under cone 
sideration other plans for con- 
structing additional facilities re- 
lating to its gas transmission and 
petroleum products transportation 


s 
Transmission Bonds —~svstems.during 1958, and, if all 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. headed 
an investment banking group 
which offered yesterday (March 
19) $25,000,000 of Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. first mortgage 
pipe line bonds, 4%,% series due 
1978, at 9912%, to yield approxi- 
mately 4.915% to maturity. 

A semi-annual sinking fund be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1960 will retire 
approximately 96.3% of the bonds 
prior to maturity. For a period 
of five years the bonds are not 
refundable at an interest cost of 
less than 4.915% but are other- 
wise redeemable at the option of 
the company at anytime at prices 
scaling from 104.38% to par. 

Proceeds from the sale of these 
securities will be used bv the 
company to repay $8,000,000 of 
short-term notes, and the balance 
will be used in connection with 
the company’s 1958 construction 
program, including a $49,000,000 
expansion program under which 
approximately 100 million cubic 
feet of gas per-day would be de- 
livered to certain of the com- 
pany’s present customers com- 
mencing with the 1958-59 winter 
season. Upon completion of the 
program the company’s system 
capacity will be increased to 1,860 
million cubic feet-per-day, in- 
cluding deliveries from its gas 
storage facilities. 





such plans were carried out, the 
company estimates they would 
cost approximately $35,000,000.. 


NY Mun. Bond Club 
25th Annual Outing 


The Municipal Bond Club of 
New York will hold its Annual 
Field Day at the Westchester 
Country Club and Beach Club, 
Rye, N. Y., on Friday, June 13, 
Charles E. Weigold, Chas. E. Wei- 
gold & Co., Inc., President of the 
Club, has announced. 

This will be the 25th Annual 


Outing of the Club, which was 
founded in 1932. 
George W. Hall, of Wm. E. 


Pollock & Co., Inc., has been ap- 
pointed General Chairman of this 
year’s Spring Outing and Berger 
Egenes, of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, has been named 
Editor of “The Daily Bond Crier” 
annual lampoon of the municipal 
bond business published by the 
Club as a feature of the outing. 


With Shearson, Hammill 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

LA JOLLA, Calif. — Louis G. 
Layton has become affiliated with 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 1125 
Wall Street. He was previously 
with E. F. Hutton & Company. 
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EQUITABLE 
1957 
ANNUAL 
REPORT” 


Illustrates 











the many 

life insurance 
services 

that are | 
available 

to you and 





your family 














*A copy may be obtained 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1957 from any 
Resources Obligations and Surplus Funds Equitable Representative 
*BONDS AND STOCKS POLICY RESERVE FUNDS 
U. S. Government obligations ...........eee% $ 383,547,934 General insurance and annuity reserves ...... $7,239,349,047 
Public utility bonds .... denidineweaeten 977,631,482 Policy proceeds held on deposit for policyowner 
Railroad obligations Re Pe ee ioe 725,956,501 and beneficiarie jmicesahes 368,981,271 
industrial obligations iemans , ; 2,457 328,527 Other policy reserves , 58,533,380 
Other bonds ; ea ee 577,898,245 Dividend and annuity payments left posit 
Preferred and guaranteed stocks 161,702,226 with the Society at interest ; 262,504,713 
Common stocks Fy ee , , , 10,628,131 Policy claims in process of payment ; ‘ 50 485,164 
MORTGAGES AND REAL ESTATE vom ims paid a So sé by policyowner 66 385 831 
Residential and business mortgages ..........  2,442,105,723 Dividends due and unpaid to policyowners .... 14,821,794 
Farm mortgages - , 372,828.877 lividends apportioned for distribution in 
Home and branch office building: ; 19,998,508 re ne year te eeeees 143,725,379 
Housing development and other real estate 
purchased for investment hae 181,011,141 OTHER LIABILITIES 
Other residential and business properties ..... 609,886 Taxes — federal, state and other . rer 33,410,000 THE 
OTHER ASSETS Expenses accrued, unearned interest and other 
By ioe SR eae eee Be ee 71,526,272 obligations oe EE ee aa : 15,313,433 
Transportation equipment ................s6. 109,240,866 Mandatory security valuation reserve ......... 57,754,338 | TA R LE 
Loans to policyowners ............... paeke 223,475,347 Total obligations . Peis cae wees  $8,311,264,350 
Premiums in process of collection . — ee 83,324,889 
interest and rentals due and accrued and other SURPLUS FUNDS TO POLICYOWNERS 
SR ikea stein $0b08 bad s tbasdons - 76,912,341 To cover unforeseen contingencies ........e6. 564,462,546 L| FE ASSU RANCE SOCIETY 
De TEE CED 66.005 00 gescdonsceocre $8,875,726,896 TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS ..... $8,875,726,896 
In accordance with requi:ements of law all bonds subject to amortization are siated at their amortized value and all other bonds and stocks are stated S S 
at the values prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners which are based on market quotations as of December 31, 1957. In addi- OF THE UNITED TATE ’ 
tion, as required, a security valuation reserve is included among the liabilities. *Including $8,094,854 on depo rith public authorities. 
893 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. ¥. 
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News ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





A week-long public “open 
house” of a distinctively modern 
banking facility in Manhattan’s 
financial district began Monday, 
March 17 with the opening for 
business of Manufacturers Trust 
Company’s new head office at 44 
Wall Street. This opening brings 
the total number of Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company’s banking of- 
fices in New York City to 113. 

Trust Company officials said the 
public is invited to tour the bank 
any time between 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Guides will be available to escort 
visitors and explain details of the 
bank’s operations and the build- 
ing’s unusual features. 

The opening completes more 
than a year spent in remodeling 
the first six floors of the 24-story 
building at the northeast corner 
of Wall and William Streets. 

The street-level main banking 
floor runs the full length of the 
block between Wall and Pine 
Streets. Completely modern in 
interior design and furnishings, 
the room features wide expanses 
of glass and marble. Its 104-foot 
long tellers’ counter is manned by 
a dozen tellers who operate from 
mobile buses wheeled into posi- 
tion to afford maximum efficiency 
in serving customers. 

Executive offices of the Trust 
Company and many of its major 
headquarters operating functions 
are housed on the second thraugh 
sixth floors of the building. 

The offices have been called the 
latest example of the “new look” 
in the current renaissance of New 
York’s historic lower Manhattan 
financial area. 


Leonard S. Allen, Ralph E. 
Northrop and Russell F. Schomp 
have been elected Assistant Vice 
Presidents of Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, New York, it was 
announced on March 18 by Chair- 
man Harold H. Helm. Mr. Allen 
has been serving as manager of 
the Bank’s State and Municipal 
Bond Department; Mr. Northrop 
as Assistant Secretary of the 
Investment Division; and Mr. 
Schomp as Assistant Secretary of 
Control Division. 

Other promotions are James M. 
Clark, from trust officer to per- 
sonal trust officer and Edward J. 
Hannon from Assistant Trust 
Officer to Trust Officer. 

Henry L. Hillman of Pittsburgh 
has also been elected to the Board 
of Directors of Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank. 

Mr. Hillman succeeds his father, 
J. H. Hillman, Jr., who has served 
on the Bank’s board for more than 
30 years. 


Allen Northey Jones, partner in 
Morgan Stanley & Co., New York, 
died March 9 at the age of 62. Mr. 
Jones joined Morgan Stanley in 
1919. He remained with the or- 
ganization until 1935, the last six 
years as head of the statistical 
department. Mr. Jones was one of 
a group of partners and associates 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., and Drexel 
& Co., who formed the Stanley 
Morgan Co., in 1935. He was a 
Vice President. 

% % % 

Lester T. O'Connor, a Vice 
President of the Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank, New York, 
died March 12 at the age of 43. 
Mr. O'Connor has been attorney 


accoraing to an announcement 
made by Earl Harkness, President 
and Chairman of the Board of the 
bank. 

Col. Fraser is a Trustee and 
Member of the Standing Commit- 
tee of The Bank of New York, -~ 


% 
5s 


Joseph W. Hanson Jr., assistant 
controller of the Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank died March 10. He 
was 45 years old. 


- os a 
Irving R. Church has _ been 
elected Vice President and trust 


officer of the County Trust Co., 
While Plains, New York. 


National Bank of Westchester, 
White Plains, N. Y., has enlarged 
its Advisory Board structure ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
on March 14 by Ralph T. Tyner, 
Jr., the bank’s Chairman. Ap- 
pointed by the Bank’s Directors 
were: Edwin R. McNeill for the 
Bedford Hills Advisory group, 
Joseph McCoy and John Irwin 
Dugan for New Rochelle-Larch- 
mont, William Ballard and Donald 
Stewart, Tarrytown, Frederick A. 
Coe, Tuckahoe, and in White 
Plains, Lionel] Alexander, Richard 
A. Greer, Bernard Slavitt, and 
Howard Tompkins, 


The State Bank of Albany, New 
York, elected Benjamin H. Oliver 
Jr., a Vice President of the New 
York Telephone Company, a 
Director to succeed O. Townsend 
MacMillan who has been trans 
ferred. } 


George A. Mooney, Superin- 
tendent of Banks of the State of 
New York, on March 18, disap- 
proved the application of Finan- 
cial Institutions, Inc., a bank 
holding company in Warsaw, New 
York, for the acquisition of 134 
voting shares of The Pavilion 
State Bank of Pavilion, New York. 

The disapproval was contained 
in a letter directed to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The Board of 
Governors has jurisdiction, under 
the national Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956, to grant or 
withhold prior approval of such 
applications, but must obtain the 
views of the state bank supervisor 
where the stock of a state bank 
is the subject of the application. 

Financial Institutions, Inc., al- 
ready owns 129 shares of The 
Pavilion State Bank as well as 
94% of the stock of Wyoming 
Bank and Trust Company. Each 
of these institutions is located 
in the Ninth Banking District. 
Through another _— subsidiary, 
Geneva Shareholders, Inc., it in- 
directly controls over 90% of the 


stock of the National Bank of 
Geneva, in the Eighth Banking 
District. The applicant seeks to 


acquire 134 additional shares of 
The Pavilion State Bank from the 
Estate of Annabel Humphrey. 


Mr. Mooney’s disapproval was 
based exclusively on the New 
York State “freeze” law which 
was enacted at the 1957 session 
of the New York State Legislature 
and which prohibits such acquisi- 
tions of stock of an institution 
where the holding company con- 
trols banks in two or more bank- 
ing districts. Mr. Mooney stated 


of record and assistant Vice that the acquisition would be 
President and secretary of the “... contrary to the provisions of 
Bank. ae Section 142 of the New York State 


Colonel George C. Fraser, Man- 
aging Trustee and Chairman of 
the Board of Texas Pacific Land 
Trust, has been elected a Trustee 
of The Greenwich Savings Bank, 


Banking Law.” 


Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, East Rochester, New York, 
and Citizens Bank, Penn Yan, New 
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York, merged under charter and 
title of Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company. 

& #: 

Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, East Rochester, N. Y., was 
ziven approval to increase its 
-apital Stock from $10,000,000 
consisting of 500,000 shares of the 
Jar value of $20 each, to $10,325,- 
J00 consisting of 516,250 shares of 
the same par value. 

Security Trust Company of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Baldwins Bank, Penn Yan, N. Y., 
merged under charter and title 


of Security Trust Company of 
Rochester. 
* * oh 
Security Trust Company of 


Rochester, East Rochester, N. Y., 
was given approval to increase its 
Capital Stock from $5,709,225 con- 
sisting of 228,369 shares of the 
par value of $25 each, to $6,209,- 
225 consisting of 248,369 shares of 
the same par value. 


The’  First-Stamford National 
Bank and Trust Company, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, with common 
stock of $1,375,000: and The Green- 
wich Trust Company, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, with common stock 
of $1,450,440, merged, effective as 
of the close of business March 1. 

The consolidation was effected 
under the charter of The First- 
Stamford National Bank and 
Trust Company and under the 
title “The National Bank & Trust 
Company of Fairfield County.” 

At the effective date of consoli- 
dation the consolidated bank will 
have capital stock of $2,904,750, 
divided into 290.475 shares of 
common stock of the par value 
of $10 each; surplus of $4,400,000; 
and undivided profits of not less 
than $623,726. 


The First National Bank & 
Trust _Campany of New Canaan, 
Connecteut, with common stock 
of $750,000, was merged with and 
into The Fairfield County Trust 
Company, Stamtord, Connecticut, 
under the charter and title of 
“The Fairfield County Trust Com- 
pany’, effective at the close of 
business Feb. 28. 


Morrison J. Feldman was elected 
President and chief executive 
officer of the Bank of Commerce, 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Feldman will 
succeed Thomas C. Wallace who 
has retired. He joined the Bank 
in 1920 and was elected first 
Vice President in 1951. Mr. Feld- 
man was named chairman in 1952. 


The’ Irvington State Bank, 
Trenton, New Jersey received an 
approved certificate of incorpora- 
tion from Charles R. Howell, New 
Jersey Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance. The independent 
Bank will have $250,000 in capital 
stock, divided into 25,000 shares 
of $10 par value, a surplus of 
$125,000 and a reserve of $62,500. 


By a stock dividend The First 
National Bank of Oakland, Mary- 
land, increased its common capital 
stock from $50,000 to $150,000 and 
from $150,000 to $200,000 by the 
sale of new stock effective March 
9 (number of shares outstanding 
—20,000 shares, par value $10). 


Union Bank of Michigan, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has changed its 
title to Union Bank and Trust 
Company, 


By a stock dividend, the com- 
mon capital stock of the First 
National Bank of Magnolia, Ar- 
kansas was increased from $200,- 
000 to $320,000 and from $320,000 
to $400,000 by the sale of new 
stock effective March 7, (number 
of shares outstanding — 40,000 
shares, par value $10). 


The Farmers & Merchants Bank 
& Trust Company, Hannibal, 








Missouri, has changed its title-to 
Farmers and Merchants Bank. 
% “ 3 

“Springs National Bank of 
Tampa”, Florida was given per- 
mission by the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to open 
a new bank with a capital of 
$350,000.00 and a surplus of $296,- 
520.46. W. D. Lowry is President 
and D. H. Laney is Cashier. 

Conversion of Springs State 
Bank, Tampa, Florida to take 
effect as of the close of business 
February 28. 


Jack M. Copeland has been 


named Assistant Vice President 
for new business for The Hialeah- 
Miami Springs Bank, Hialeah, 


Florida, and will head the busi- 
ness development program. 

Mr. Copeland joined the bank’s 
staff a year ago after twenty-six 
years with the First National 
Bank of Atlanta and the Chase 
National Bank of New York. 


By the sale of new stock, the 
common capital stock of the First 
National Bank of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi was increased from $1,815,- 
000 to $2,178,000 effective March 
5, (number of shares outstanding 
—217,800 shares, par value $10). 


The First National Bank of 
Lafayette, La., increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $600,000 to 
$750,000 by the sale of new stock, 
effective March 3. (Number of 
shares outstanding—s00 _ shares, 
par value $100), 


Citizens State Bank, Ysleta. 
Texas, has changed its title to 
Citizens State Bank of Ysleta, E! 
Paso, Texas. This change is due 
to extension of city limits of El 
Paso to include Ysleta and does 
not represent any change in actual 
location. 


The First National Bank of 
Angleton, Texas increased its 
common capital stock from $200,- 
600 to $250,000 by a stock dividend 
and from $250,000 to $300,000 by 
the sale of new stock, effective 





Feb. 28. (Number of shares out- 
standing—12,000 shares, par value’ 
$25). 

% ag =: % 

The Mercantile National Bank 
of Corpus Christi, Texas increased 
its common capital stock from 
$200,000 to $220,000 by a stock 
dividend and from $220,000 to 
$300,000 by the sale of new stock. 
Effective Feb. 26, (number of 
shares outstanding—15,000 shares, 
par value $20). 

e 3 % 

The State National Bank of 
Denison, Texas increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $300,000 
to $360,000 by a stock dividend 
and from $360,000 to $460,000 by 
the sale of new stock effective 
Feb. 25, (number of shares out- 
standing —16,000 shares, par value 
$25). 

Orville W. McCarroll was 
elected a Vice President of the 
California Bank of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


More than 100 state, civic and 
business leaders assembled March 
10 in Los Angeles in a formal 
observance of the start of con- 
struction of downtown Los An- 
geles’ tallest commercial building, 
the new head office of California 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The ground breaking ceremony 
was held less than three weeks 
after President Frank L. King had’ 
publicly announced the Bank’s 
intention to build the first down- 
town skyscraper structure since 
the repeal of the Los Angeles 
height limit restriction in 1956. 

Located on the southeast corner 
of Sixth and Spring Streets, the 
new 18-story building will tower 
267 feet above ground level. Cost 
of the project is estimated at 
$13,000,000. 


James M. Crane, Edward J. 
Schneider, Robert E. Hunter, Jr., 
and Earle V. Taylor were elected 
Vice-Presidents of the Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 











Washington Gas Light Company 


Washington Gas Light, incor- 
porated by an Act of Congress in 
1848, is one of the oldest gas re- 
tailers. Dividends have been paid 
since 1852, one year earlier than 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
(Providence Gas holds the record 
with its initial date of 1850). 


Prior to 1954 the company 
served only the District of Co- 
lumbia, and wholly-owned subsid- 
iaries supplied gas to adjacent 
areas in Maryland and Virginia. 
As a result of mergers all of met- 
ropolitan Washington is now 
served directly. The service area 
is mostly tied in with Federal 
Government employment, and 
hence is mainly residential. About 
half of the gas load is in the 
District of Columbia, although 
sales in residential areas of Mary- 
land and Virginia are increasing 
in importance. 

Metropolitan Washington and 
the adjacent areas served by the 
company have experienced a 
steady growth over the past 40 
years, population having nearly 
tripled since 1930. Metropolitan 
Washington is now around the 
two million mark—an increase of 
better than one-third since 1950 
—and a further gain of more than 
400,000 by 1965 has been forecast. 
Gains in the company’s business 
are indicated by the following 
table: 





Therm Sale: Revenues 


Year ( Mill.) ( Mill.) 
1957 379 $51 
1955__ 328 43 
1950... . 190 23 
1965. > 2.2 114 14 
1940- 84 10 
1935 _ - ‘ 52 7 

__ 37 6 
Residential sales account for 


about 82% of revenues, commer- 
cial and industrial 15°, and pub- 
lic authorities and others 3%. 
About half of the total volume of 
gas sales is for heating purposes, 
and since 1950 such sales have in- 
creased 169%. In 1957 95% of 
all new homes built in the serv- 
ice area were equipped for both 
gas space-heating and gas water- 
heating, and gas cooking equip- 
ment was installed in over 80% 
of new homes and apartments, 

The natural gas distributed by 
the company is purchased under 
an agreement with Columbia Gas 
System which became effective 
Dec. 1, 1957 and extends to 1970 
or later. A standby high-Btu oil 
gas plant is maintained for peak 
shaving and emergency use. The 
wholesale cost of natural gas to 
the company has increased sub- 
stantially in recent years. How- 
ever, due to the adoption of a 
purchased gas adjustment provi- 
sion in the rate schedule, changes 
in the cost of gas are now re- 
flected in retail charges 30 days 
after they become effective. 

On Dec. 2, 1957, the company 
also filed applications for higher 
retail rates with the Maryland, 
Virginia and District of Columbia 
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regulatory commissions. The rates 
‘requested would increase_rev- 
enues, before taxes, approxi- 
mately 8.7°¢, or about 40c a share 
on common stock. The company 
asked that the purchased gas ad- 
justment provision be continued 
as a part of its rate schedules. 
Hearings on the rate applications 
were begun in January and de- 
cisions by the respective com- 
missions are expected this spring. 
_ The company’s capitalization as 
of Dec. 31, 
179,000, consisting of 39% 
mon stock equity, 8% 
stock, 49°, 
bank loans. 

Share earnings remained 
around the $3_level. during. 1954-6 

but dropped to $2.77 in 1957. The 
decline was attributed to higher 
costs per operations, for plant in- 
vestment and for new capital - 
while consumer rates have re- 
mained substantially the same in 
-the postwar period except for ad- 
justments to meet increases in the 
wholesale cost of natural gas. 

$11. million. was spent on new 

- construction last year, including 
the development of underground 
storage facilities, completion of >a 
new operations. building, etc. 
Progress with the Brandywine 

- storage _ project continues. en- 
couraging, test results thus~ far 
confirming the view that the proj- 
ect is practicable. While less than 
$2 million was spent on this proj- 
ect through 1957, an additional 
$11 million will be required over 
-the next five years to fully de- 
velop it. Success with this under- 
taking would result in a substan- 
tial saving in operating cost. 

In May, 1957, the company sold 
$8 million of 5% refunding mort- 
gage bonds. Construction expend- 
itures in 1958 will be financed in 
part by bank loans and in part by 
sale of securities. According to 
Standard & Poor's, no equity fi- 
nancing is likely for several years. 

The company’s common stock 
has been selling recently on the 


com- 
preferred 
mortgage debt, and 4% 


New York Stock Exchange 
around 38, the 1957-8 range ap- 
proximating 39-31. The present 


yield is about 5.3% and the price- 
earnings ratio is 14. The earnings 
outlook for 1958, considering the 
recent cold weather and the pos- 
sibility obtaining rate in- 
ereases, seems favorable. 


or 


With Montgomery, Scott 


Herbert S. wsaccy was jJuined 
the research department of Mont- 
gomery, Scott & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


With Avery L. Eppler 


DHF FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


REDW OOD CITY, Cal.—Robert 
KF. Love has become associated 
with Avery L. Eppler Company, 
601 Marshall at Middlefield Road. 
He was formerly San Francisco 
manager for Waddell & Reed. 
Inc. In the past he was with 
Irving Lundborg & Co. and Neer- 
gaard, Miller & Co. 


Dillon Adds 


YANCTAL Ci 


(Sp 


Eastman 

(Six Fr 

SAN DIEGO. Calif. 

Cookson has been added to the 

staff of Eastman Dillon. Union 
Securities & Co., 415 Laurel St. 


iCLF) 


cy W 


Rejoins Walter Gorey 


1AL CHRO? 


RANCISCO, C alif 
. Davis has rejoined the 


Special to Tx FINAN 
SAN F 
Charles A 


staff of Walter C. Gorey Co., Russ 
Building. He has recently been 
with Supple, Griswold & C« 
Joins Hill Richards 
cial to THE r INANCIAL CHRONICLI 
SAN FRANCISCO. ‘all ~David 


. Cranston has become connected 
with Hill Richards & Co., 120 
Montgomery Street. 


Percy D. Lown 
Percy D. Lown, niemver of the 
», passed 


New York Stock Exchange 
away on M: 


irch 8. 





1957 aggregated $111,- . 


Atbert Frank to 
Conduct P. R. Program 
For Commodity Exch. 


Commodity Exchange, Inc., New 
York, has appointed Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., for a public 
relations program. 

The purpose of the program is 
to “acquaint the public with the 
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economic functions of. the. Ex- 
change and to inform producers, 
dealers, and processors of the 
facilities afforded by the Ex- 
change for price insurance by 
means of hedging operations,” ac- 
cording to Harold A. Rousselot, 
Exchange President. Mr. Rousselot 
i@ a partner of Francis I. DuPont 


& Co. 
Trading in futures in crude rub- 
ber, hides, copper, zinc, lead, tin 





and burlap is conducted on the 
Exchange, at 81 Broad Street, 
New York. 


Robt. Winthrop to Admit 


On April 1 Henry O. H. Fre- 
linghuysen will become a lim- 


ited partner in Robert Winthrop 
& Co., 20 Exchange Place, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
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Form Inv. Sales Inc. 


DENVER, Colo.—Investment 
Sales, Inc. has been formed with 
offices at 532 West Alameda 
Avenue to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Lee M. 
Lange, President; Arthur B. 
Awenius, Vice-President; and 
Robert J. Verner, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 








NEW RECORDS IN 1957 


American Investment Company in the past year at- 
tained new highs in loan volume, earnings, receivables 
outstanding and all other principal yardsticks of com- 


pany growth. 


Fifty-one new offices were opened or 


acquired. Our capital and credit positions are excellent 
with adequate funds available for anticipated growth in 


the coming year. 
record year. 


However, 


In 1958 we expect to have another 


economic factors such as the 


level of personal disposable income and consumer con- 
fidence will have increasing significance. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


From the Annual Report to’ Stockholders 





1957 1956 

Gross Earnings......... $ 51,343,028  $ 43,479,647 
Net Income............ $ 7,211,75: $ 6,341,637 
Earnings per Common 

RE ae 5 140 $ 1.29 
Volume of Business... .. $349,538,224  $313,.729,830 
Loans Outstanding...... $224,401,399 $197,152,007 
Number of Offices..... : 460 409 














TOTAL RESOURCES 
OVER $225,000,000 


_ 


| 
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— GanseCUTNE | QUR EXPANDING MARKET " 
\ DIVIDENDS AMERICAN FAMILIES santas 
1938— 34,000,000 

50,000,000 


1978—71,000,000 
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PEOPLE ARE OUR BUSINESS 


\ AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Making Loans to Millions of American Families 





| 








ne 
1958 





460 SUBSIDIARY 
OFFICES 








vestors. 


! 
i 
} 
For a Copy 








| LOOK FOR THIS EXHIBIT IN AN 
i INVESTMENT BROKER'S WINDOW 


oj our 


During this year, American Invest- 
ment Company will participate with 
other leading companies in the New 
York Stock Exchange Broker—In- 
dustry Educational Program which is 
intended to broaden public ownership 
of American industry. Animated dis- 
plays, similar to the one shown on the 
left will appear in windows of 72 in- 
vestment brokers throughout the east 
and midwest for a period of one month 
each. This exhibit will bring the story 
of American Investment’s growth and 
stability to millions of potential in- 


annual report, write to 


American Investment Company, 


8251 Maryland Ave., St. Lovis 24, Missouri 


— Making loans to millions of American 








families through our principal subsidiaries— 


PUBLIC FINANCE CORPORATION e PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION e DOMESTIC FINANCE CORPORATION 
GENERAL PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION AND COMMERCE LOAN COMPANY 


rere ei een tenemeeeennnemeeaeaeeetmneeeemetbemeeememeeaemiannanedameememnnmammeanmemmmaesieciaanenatmenmmmmnieaanmemsamnaimidiaaal 
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Continued from first page 


‘As We See It 


among the many with whom we have talked over recent 
years who does not believe that modern popular govern- 
ments have no recourse over the long run than to permit, 
if not encourage, inflationary recovery schemes when 
political ends must be served. “It is growing daily more 
evident that there are very few in places of public in- 
fluence who do not take it for granted that the Federal 
Government must “do something” to bring a quick reversal 
of the present downward trend of business, quite without 
regard to whether the causes that have produced the 
downward movement are or are not eliminated. 


The Record! 

Turn to the record. One of the first steps taken was 
for the purpose of encouraging individuals to borrow more 
money to build more homes. Now every one knows that 
the building boom of recent years has brought the supply 
of homes into a doubtful position when the economic re- 
sources of potential buyers is taken into account. But 
that is not the whole story, by any means. By the end 
of last year owners of one-to-four family houses were 
mortgaged in the amount of about $108 billion. which com- 
pares with a figure of about $45 billion for a date as r 
cent as the end of 1950. In addition, consumers generally 
were in debt on other counts in the staggering amount of 
about $45 billion. Moreover, the mortgage debt of home 
owners in the amount of about $31 billion, arranged 
through the Veterans’ Administration, probably was peril- 
ously close to the full market value of the properties 
mortgaged. The equity margin of the $16.5 billion of FHA 
mortgages was none too robust. And, all this without tak- 
ing into account any over-appraisal of the properties in 
question. 

Nor is this the full story. The powers that be would 
try to end the recession by persuading individuals to ber- 
row to build homes precisely at a time when costs of 
constructing and equipping such homes are rather more 
than high. At the end of last year the Department of Com- 
merce index of construction costs stood 38‘, ‘above 1947- 
1949, which, in turn, was twice late prewar figures and 
half again as high as early postwar levels. But statistics 
are hardly necessary to convince the ordinary man that 
it costs a great deal too much to build an ordinary house 
in this day and time. One would suppose that the prudent 
man would avoid paying such charges if possible. and that 
his government would hesitate to urge him to proceed in 
the face of such costs. But to the politician and to the 
New Deal philosopher, the important thing is to keep him 
“spending” in order to prevent or to cure a recession. 


Another part of the official program for ending the 
recession is found in efforts to persuade business and in- 
dividuals to borrow from the banks and the banks to lend 
freely. But what is the situation in this part of the econ- 
omy”? Well. the commercial banks at the end of the war 
had about $26 billion in outstanding loans. By the end: of 
1950 they had doubled them to roughly $52 billion. At 
the end of 1957 their loans totaled over $94 billion. At 
the end of last year, consutaers owed the commercial banks 
over $15 billion. Their debt to these institution: was less 
than half that amount in 1950. This kind of borrowing has 
been one important factor in the rise of consumers prices 
to a point roughly 22‘. above the 1947-49 level by the 
end of last year, and the trend is still upward. 


And on the Farms! 

It has long been painfully evident that the politicians 
were fully determined not to permit adversity to do any- 
thing at all for the farm situation. Normally when pro- 
duction exceeds effective demand, adversity soon brings 
production into line with requirements — and moreover 
preduction would be concentrated in the more efficient 
hands. Those no longer needed on the farm would move to 
other occupations, and the economy of the country would 
in the course of time adjust itself and proceed smoothly 
and to the benefit of all. But normal and natural proce- 
dures have been long discarded in farm politics. There 
are those now who would undertake to interject govern- 
ment still further into the farm picture and quite effec- 
tively prevent even such readjustments as are now slowly 
taking place. 

We are now suffering and bid fair to continue to suf- 
fer severely from perhaps the most damaging of the no- 
tions bequeathed to the rank and file by the New Dea!— 
that government can and must apply a hair of the dog 
that did the biting as soon as the economy shows signs of 
sagging after over-liberal doses of inflation and misman- 
agement by public authority. It is the central notion of the 
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so-called full employment act which is now quite sacro- 
sanct in the minds of the politi¢ians and the rank and 
file of the voters. We shall be fortunate indeed if we 
escape the current relatively minor. recession without lay- 


Continued from page 6 


ing the basis for a vastly worse one in the years to come. 


Worldwide Economic and 
Monetary Turning Points 


statement may prove to be an 
important date in the history of 
postwar economic ideas and 
politics. Indeed, politicians and 
unfortunately many economists 
have gotten into the bad habit of 
either recommending unattainable 
goals or refusing to aecept the 
necessary means or sacrifices to 
attain the professed goals. It re- 
mains to be seen whether labor 
will cooperate with the govern- 
ment in defense of the pound by 


putting a halt to the continuous 
rises in wages. The government 
could, by monetary policy, pre- 
vent the workers from obtaining 
rises in wages, but it may result 


in unnecessarily large unemploy- 
ment which would tax the politi- 
cal courage of the government 
perhaps beyond endurance. It is 
also questionable whether the 
fight against inflation can be 
really successful unless the prin- 
ciples and_ institutions of the 
socialist welfare state are aban- 
doned in pracitce. 


Assuming that the domestic 
conditions to restore the free con- 
vertibility of the pound exist, this 
can be brought about only by in- 


creasing the international re- 
serves. When British experts 
speak or write of reserves. the. 


sometimes refer to the reserves bf 
the free world necessary to in- 
crease the international liquicify, 
and at other times they discuss the 
reserves of Great Britain and of 
the sterling area. How large must 
the reserves of the free world be. 
The first rule to keep in mind. is 
that under a svstem of autone- 
mous monetary management of 
the different countries, the re- 
serves need to be mueh larger 
than under a gold standard system. 
However, the sounder the eco- 
nomic and monetary policies -of 
the various countries, thus avoid- 
ing recurrent crises in the balance 
of payments, the less speculation 
there is about future adjustment 
of exchange rates, and the smaller 
need be the reserves. In other 
words, monetary discipline is mere 


U. S. is about 17% 
against 30% in 1937. 

The gold reserves of Western 
Europe, including Great Britain, 
were about $10 billion in 1938 and 
have recovered to $10 billion in 
1957 after having been as low as 
$5 billion in 1948. The dollar re- 
serves of Western Europe are 
about $4 billion. The total of gold 


side the as 


and dollar reserves of Western 
Europe is therefore about $14 bil- 
lion, which means 40% higher 
than they were in 1938, while in- 


ternational trade has increased 
meanwhile by more than 300°. 
One can't hetp reaching the co.1- 
clusion that the gold reserves of 
Western Europe are inadequate. 

Thieat From Low Reserves 

I am afraid that the low re- 
serves of a number of countries 
(among which key countries like 


Great Britain and France) have 
reached a degree which consti- 
tutes a scrious threat to foreign 
trade, particularly now that the 


American economy is in the midst 
of an economic readjustment. This 
shortage of currency reserves. 
having international acceptance, 
brings nearer the danger point at 
which “beggar my neighbor” poli- 
cies. may be.resorted .to. by many 
countries as they did-in the. 1930's. 
One proposed remedy. to this lack 


of. liquidity. is a change: in the 
price of gold. However. Under- 
Secretary W. Randolph Burgess 


restated the U. S. Official policy 
at°the Fuitd Mecting in Washing- 
ton to the effeet. that “it is our 
policy to keep. the dollar firms 
linked -to.gola ‘a $35 .an ounce.’ 
The price of gold in the. world 
cannot be changed without the 
willing or, forced cooperation af 
the United Staies. [ am personally 


opposed te a change in the price 


of godid.-untess itis. part of 4 
comprehensive plan and commit- 
ment to stop inflation wm the im- 
portaitt. trading countries and 
restore the free .convertibility .of 
the. pound sterBig: By stopping 
iMtation [ wean above all no fur- 


important than the amount of re-. er, monetizing + of » government 
serves. , debt. 
Before 1914, the Bank of Eng-.,Should-the United States and 


land could run the gold standard 
with a gold reserve that. seldam 
exceeded Pds. 40 millions supple- 
mented by a second line of re- 
serves in the form of short-term 
credits extended by London to all 
corners of the globe. Yet a com- 
parison of gold reserves and total 
world trade shows clearly that 
the question of international li- 
quidity constitutes a worldwide 
problem. To make this point clear, 
I wish to mention that the gold 
reserves of the free world as a 
percentage of world trade are now 
about 19° against 49% in 1937. 
Monetary reserves in the form of 
dollar balances, and still less in 
the form of sterling balances, are 
not a sound substitute for gold 
reserves. It seems to me a dan- 
gerous fallacy that individual 
countries can cover their lack of 
liquidity with debts from some 
countries or by borrowing from 
each other. Ths is the famous 
gold exchange standard which is 
essentially an inflationary device. 
At the time of the Great Depres- 
sion, it seriously aggravated the 
monetary and economic diffieul- 
ties of many countries. Even if 
we add dollar reserves to gold 
we find that the total world re- 
serves (outside the U. S. A.) are 
about $25 billion and that their 
percentage to the total trade out- 


Great Britzin decide on a plan to 


stop inftatitn and restore the tree 


Convertibility of the pound, it will 
be not only desirable but neces- 
sary to change the price of gold. 
I am opposed to some makeshift 


schemes to obtain artificial re- 
serves instead of gold reserves 


which are the only currency uni- 
versally accepted. 


The present reserves of the 
United Kingdom are only about 
4% of the 48 billion international 


reserves of gold and dollars, while 
as 1 mentioned above the pound 
sterling finances about 40°, of the 
world trade. Obviously the re- 
serves of the United Kingdom are 
too low for comfort and inade- 
quate to take care of disturbances 
in world trade currents. British 
experts consider that Great Bri- 
tain needs a’ minimum of S85 bil- 
lion and preferably $8 billion if 
the convertibility of the pound is 
to be restored. Even if means 
were found to provide the United 
Kingdom with an $8 billion dol- 
lar reserve, the maintaining of a 
level of adequate reserves would 
depend primarily on the monetary 
Ciscipline exercised by the British 
Government. There is no way of 
ensuring a distribution of gold re- 
serves between countries accord- 
ing to a plan. Any country can 
acquire gold reserves if it puts its 
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mind to it and has appropriate 
economic and monetary policies. 
It may be tiue, however, that it 
would be politically impossible 
and damaging to the cohesion of 
the British Commonwealth to at- 
tempt building up British reserves 
to $8 billion by the painful process 
of saving out of the current sur- 
plus of the United Kingdom. 


Trade Barriers 


(3) The third important prob- 
lem confronting the world is the 
trade barriers. This issue is inti- 
mately related to those of inter- 
national liquidity and_ free 
convertibility of currencies. Be it 
said in passing by free converti- 
bility of currencies I mean not 
only convertibility of current 
transactions but also that of capi- 
tal. 

Because we consume 40% of the 
goods produced in the world, our 
foreign economic policy is of 
paramount importance to the rest 


of the world. 

I wish that every American 
would read the statement made 
by Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, Feb. 17, 1958, 
concerning the extension of the 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro- 
gram. 

It will convince anyone, except 
those who wish to defend a selfish 
vested interest, that by lowering 
our tarifis we are not doing any- 
one a favor but we are serving 
evr own welfare and our own na- 
tional economic interest. 

Secretary Weeks’ statement be- 
eins with the following words: 

“I am here to urge legislation 
to make jobs and to protect jobs 
—the job of more than four and 
p half reiilion American workers 
whose livelibood is provided by 
world trade.” 

By way of contrast I wish to 
mention that no more than 100,000 
to 200.000 workers would have to 
switch employment even if all 
tariffs were eliminated. 

We are exporting four times as 
much manufactured goods as we 
import. This tact alone proves 
how unfounded is the argument 
of those whe ask for high tariffs 
because our wages are so such 
higher than those of any -other 
country, Our. high . wages ‘are 
simply a reflection of the bigh 
productivity of: our economic svs- 
tem. Last year we sold abtoad 
19% of our total truck’ produet,. 
40% of our track-laying tractors, 
11°) of our machine tools, 26% of 
our mining eauipment; and.-be- 
tween 25 and 40%. of our cotton, 
weeat, rice, fats and tobacco. 

Spokesmen of several industries 
have “been known to complain 
publicily about competitive im- 
ports even though their pro ucts 
are exported in much larger vol- 
ume than they are imported. Take, 
for example, our chemical trade. 
In 1953, we exported about $900 
million worth of chemicals and 
allied procucts and imported some 
$450 million worth. Our exports 
of chemicals have risen steadily, 
and by 1957 totalled $1'2 billion 

roughly 70° above the. 1953 
level. Our imports, on the other 
hand, have remained at or below 
the 1953 level throughout this 
period. 

is 11 bevond our wits to make it 
clear to our people that if we 
wish to export we most import? 
Is it really difficult to make peo- 
ple understand that imports in- 
crease our standard of living? Can 
we not explain that tariffs are 
subsidies? Is it not clear that 
tariifs and quotas protect those 
who cant compete, just as farm 
subsidies keep the inefficient 
farmer on the farm? Is it impos- 
sible to explain to our people that 
protectionism is a handicap to 
cconomic progress? 

We tell the free world tbat if 
they want to sell finished goods 
to the United States they must 
first spend substantial amount: of 
money on studying our market 
and gear) screnusic methcds of 
salesmanship and advertising. 
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Then, if and when they do all that 
and are successful in selling us 
goods, we invoke the “escape- 
clause” to prevent their import. I 
have often heard Europeans ques- 
tioning our good faith when we 
act in such a manner. We should 
take a sharp and critical look at 
our escape-clause, and particu- 
larly as to how we determine in- 
jury to an industry as a result 
of a lower tariff. 

‘The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment program of the government 
provides for a reinforcement of 
the escape clause which I strongly 
disapprove. Yet this is apparently 
the best we can hope to get ap- 
proved by Congress. If we 
shouldn’t be able to get the pro- 
gram accepted by Congress with- 
out crippling amendments I for 
one would despair of political 
democracy. 


Need for Mone‘ary and 
Trade Order 


In the order of urgency I con- 
sider vital for the welfare of the 
free world and for the preserva- 
tion of human freedom that inter- 
national monetary order be re- 
stored and that our country 
liberalize its import policies. The 
most urgent items on the agenda 
of the American Government 
should be our domestic situation 
and the vote of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act (with the 
changes requested by the. United 
States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce) ard the 
restoration of the free convertibil- 
ity of the pound sterling. The 
British people have inadequate 
amounts of gold and dollars, but 
they have sterling qualities and 
above all they have character. If 
we Americans have the wisdom 
to provide the necessary help and 
if the British pcople have the will 
to take the plunge, I am convinced 
that the pound sterling can be 
restored to full convertibility. 

Senator Humphrey reminded 
me the other dav of the following 
maxin: “Evil triumphs when goo 1 
men fail to act.” 

I hope that each one of you 
will write to your Congressman 
and Senator urging them to vote 
for the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment program of the government 
as proposed without any crippling 
amendments. 


Hall in Charge of 
Bache Sales Promotion 


Harold L. Bache, senior partner 
of the investment firm of Bache 
& Co., 36 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, has announced 
that Robert C. Hall has been ap- 
pointed partner in charge of sales 
promotion, 

Mr. Hall joined Bache & Co. 
in November, 1945, after serving 
as an officer in the Navy, and wes 
named a general partner of the 
firm on Nov. 1, 1952. 


Stone & Webster Add 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Stone & 
Webster Securities Corporation, 
Philadelphia Na.ional Bank Bldg., 


announced that James L. Rig t- 
mire has joined their sales de- 
partment. Mr. Rightmire, who 


has been active in the investment 
securities industry for a number 
of years, was formerly associated 


with Walston & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities 
Corporation also announced that 


Frederick W. Vcgell has become 
associated with their dealer serv- 
ice department. 


With Harris, Upham 


Bernard Krieger has become 
associated with.Harri;, Upham & 
Co., 445 Park Avenue, New York 
City, as a registered reprecrenta 
tive. 


Julius W. Reinholdt, Jr. 
Julius W. Reinholdt, Jr.. part- 
ner in Reinholdt & Gardner, St. 


Louis, passed away on March 12. 


FHLB Notes Paid 


Everett Smith, fiscal agent of 
the Federal Home Loan Banks, 
has announced that $183,000,000 
principal amount of Federal Home 
Loan Banks 44% _ consolidated 
notes maturing March 17 will be 
paid off from current cash re- 
sources of the Home Loan Banks, 
without refunding or other financ- 
ing. With the retirement of the 
issue, outstanding consolidated 
notes will have been reduced to 
$476,000,000, which will compare 
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with $826,000,000 outstanding on 
Dec. 31, 1957, On Feb. 17, 1958 the 
Home Loan Banks also retired 


from current funds, $148,000,000 
maturing 4.30% notes. 

Mr. Smith said the ability of 
the Home Loan Banks to effect 
the substantial reduction in obli- 
gations from current resources is 
due primarily to the greater-than- 
seasonal repayment of loans by 
member institutions which have 
been experiencing an exception- 
ally heavy inflow of savings. 


Form Malibu Inv. Corp. 


MALIBU, Calif.— Malibu In- 
vestment Corporation is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 23656 Pacific Coast High- 
way. Officers are William J. Mac- 


Fayden, President; Eugene Duran, 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager; Marian MacFayden, Vice- 
President; Donald MacFayden, 
Treasurer; and Ruth Fryling, Sec- 
retary. Mr. Duran was previously 
with Shearson Hammill & Co. and 
Broad Street Sales Corporation. 
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Niagara Investors Formed 


Richard C. Jacobs is conducting 
a securities business from offices 
at 1160 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City, under the firm name of Ni- 
agara Investors Company. 


Form Prudential Investors 


Morris H. Misbin and Richard 
Misbin are engaging in a securities 
business under the firm name of 
Prudential Investors Company, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


























aad 
Percentage 
Change 1957 1956 
Total revenues .................. + & $266,262,925 $246,204,246 
Net earnings ............-0.-+. + 18 8,812,790 7,438,038 
- 
Thumbnail pes pon sy 
of common stock .......... + 19 7.15 6.02* 
Cash dividends ................ + 29 2,538,003 1,961,345 
Ss k & i Cc h of Stock dividends ...........- ay 2,428,244 2,926,980 
Depreciation, depletion 
and amortization .......... + 18 5,791,699 4,898,648 
another year ae at 
gf E + 1 151,866,906 150,059,645 
of progress Net current assets.......... + 69 33,450,495 19,775,124 
Fixed assets 
(net of reserves) .......... + 4 73,955,654 71,029,865 
Long term debt ................ + 28 51,485,059 40,358,075 
Stockholders’ equity ........ + 12 61,458,296 54,931,550 
* Adjusted to give effect to stock dividend paid in 1957. 
THE 
j : 4 i S E O RG Clinchfield Coal Company Division, Dante, Va. and C'arksburg, W. Va. « Lillybrook Coal ' 
COMPANY Company, Affinity, W. Va. « Amigo Smokeless Coal Company, Affinity, W. Va. « Metropolitan j 
Petroleum Corporation, New York « Maritime Petroleum Corp., New York « Globe Fuel ' 
Products, Inc., Chicago, Il. « Metropolitan Coal Company, Boston, Mass. « Pittston Clinch- i 
field Coal Sales Corp., New York « Davis-Clinchfieid Export Coal Corporation, New York 
250 PARK AVENUE +- NEW YORK 17,N.Y. Routh Coal Export Corp., New York + United States Trucking Corporation, New York 
Baker & Williams, New York + Tankport Terminals, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. « Plattsburg 
Terminal Corporation, Piattsburg, N. Y. « Pittston Marine Corporation, New York. i 
Copy of 1957 Annual Report will be sent on request 
es 
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Continued from page 9 


Low Pegged Interest Rates 
Threaten Public Welfare 


carried too far, an example being 
in 1954 when the Reserve author- 
ities allowed the Treasury bill 
rate to sink almost out of sight. 
To some of us, this was a clear 
indication that money had been 
made too easy. Subsequently, the 
Reserve authorities conceded that 
they had pushed their policy of 
active ease to actively, but it still 
remains to be seen whether they 
have altered their attitude toward 
the Treasury bill rate. 

This may have important im- 
plications for the period immedi- 
ately ahead. Ii the present down- 
turn in the economy should prove 
to be more than a temporary dip, 
how vigorously should the mone- 
tary authorities ease credit condi- 
tions? Should they again adop! 
a policy of pumping reserves into 
the banking system just as fast a3 
the banks are able to invest them? 

My answer would be that they 
should not. During a recession, 
the Reserve authorities should of 
course make sure that credit is 
readily available at reasonable 
rates, but they should be careful 
not to let it become excessively 
easy. That could again do more 
harm than good, as it did in 1954. 


Longer Range Considerations 

And there are other cogent 
reasons why, from a longer range 
standpoint, the Federal Reserve 
should avoid having interest rates 
drop too fast and too far. If the 
whole structure of rates were to 
be rapidly undermined every time 
our economy takes a_ breather, 
then the average level of rates 
over a period of years would be 
too low—too low to be fair to 
savers, too low to provide a living 
wage to the banking system, and 
perhaps too low also from” the 
standpoint of avoiding an infla- 
tionary trend in our economy. 

This last point, though difficult 
to prove, may be important. While, 
as already noted, savings and 
investment may not’ respond 
promptly to moderate changes in 
interest rates, they may neverthe- 
less be considerably affected by 
the average level of rates over a 
period of years. Indeed, many 
contend, and they may be right, 
that over a period of time, low 
interest rates constitute a potent 
stimulant to investing spending. 

If this is true, then it logically 
follows, of course, that the aver- 
age level of rates should not be 
so low that it aggravates an 
inflationary imbalance between 
savings and capital investment. 
If there is any validity in pre- 
scribing low interest rates as a 
cure for economic stagnation, then 
there is no validity in prescribing 
them for an era of vigorous ex- 
pansion. 

No one can say just how high 
interest rates should be from this 


long-range standpoint. What is 
clear, however, is that at this 
Stage of our nation’s develop- 
ment, we should not constantly 
strive to err in the direction of 


low interest rates. 


Should Rising Rates Be 

When credit demands are 
strong, how fast and how far 
should interest rates be permitted 
to rise? To what extent should 
a rising trend of interest rates be 
retarded? 


tetarded? 


Many people, including some 
supporters of flexible monetary 
policy, apparently assume that 


rising interest rates are, for some 
reason, regrettable. Indeed, Chair- 
man Martin himself once re- 
marked: “I would like to have as 
low interest rates as it is possible 
to have, without inducing ... in- 


flationary pressures”—implying, it 
would seem, that low rates are 
normally desirable. This, I believe 
not 


, 


was the Chairman’s finest 





hour—though let me hasten to 
add that he has, of course, had 


many fine ones. 

Try this viewpoint on for size: 
Monetary policy, despite its limi- 
tations, is plainly one of our most 
useful weapons for combating in- 
flation. In general, therefore, it 
should be used just as vigorously 
as may be necessary to enable it 


to make its maximum contribu- 
tion to this vital objective. It 
should not be inhibited from 


doing so by any assumption that 
rising interest rates are undesir- 
able. 

It is, of course, a basic function 
of the Federal Reserve System to 
permit some expansion of bank 
credit to meet increased demands 
and this process naturally keeps 
interest rates from rising as rap- 
idly as they otherwise would. The 
Fed should certainly prevent rates 
from rising so abruptly as to 
create a panic psychology and 
disrupt the proper functioning of 
the credit markets. 

On the other hand, it would 
clearly be dangerous to retard 
them very much. Rigid pegging of 
interest rates is generally recog- 
nized as being highly inflationary. 
By the same token, retardation of 
interest rates can be inflationary 
too in precisely the same way 
only in lesser degree. 

To be sure, the Fed can drag 
its feet with respect to increases 
in the discount rate, and it usually 
does, but the retarding effect of 
this tactic is quite limited. If the 
Reserve authorities are resolved 
to keep bank credit from expand- 
ing too rapidly during a boom, 
they cannot prevent market de- 
mand from pushing rates upward. 


How Much Restraint Is Desirable? 


This does not imply that the 
Federal Reserve should frequently 
adopt a severely restrictive credit 
policy. Indeed, excessive tightness 
of credit would be dangerous 
economically and might bear with 
undue severity upon particular 
groups. These, of course, are in- 
herent limitations on the practical 
usefulness of monetary policy and 
it is therefore essential to supple- 
ment credit restraint with sensible 
policies in other areas as well, 
notably fiscal policies and price- 
and-wage policies. We should not 
plan to follow inflationary policies 
in other fields with the idea that 
they can somehow be easily offset 
by credit control. 

Let me emphasize, however, 
that I do not regard credit policy 
in recent years as having been 
unduly restrictive. When you con- 
sider the fact that bank loans 
expanded by a record-breaking 
$26 billion during the 36 months 
ended last June, it seems evident 
that the critics of so-called tight 
money protested much too much. 
Nor is there any convincing evi- 
dence that credit restraint seri- 
ously harmed particular groups. 
If anything, for the period as a 
whole, credit restraint was prob- 


ably underdone rather’ than 
overdone. 

Conditions could arise in the 
future that would call for a 


greater degree ot credit stringency 
than developed last year. If they 
do, then, in the public interest, 
greater credit restraint should be 
applied, even though it might 
entail higher interest rates. The 
only alternative would be infla- 
tion. 


What Will Rates Do? 


Now for our third main ques- 
tion: What will happen to interest 
rates over the years ahead—say 
over the next decade? 

Without trying to analyze all 
of the factors involved, which time 
precludes, let me mention a few 
points that may be of particular 
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significance in appraising the 
future outlook. 
To begin with, we should 


assume, I think, that the inde- 
pendence, or at least semi-inde- 
pendence, of the Federal Reserve 
System can and will be preserved. 
This is not a sure thing, of course, 
but I refuse to believe that the 
American people are so stupid as 


to let demagogues talk them into 
destroying their staunchest bul- 
wark against inflation. 

This means that interest rates 


will continue to move sometimes 
upward and sometimes downward 
mainly in response to market 
forces but modified somewhat by 
the Federal Reserve's anti-cyclical 
credit policies. So the question is: 
What will the market forces be 
like and how will they be modi- 
fied by Federal Reserve policy? 


The Savings-Investment Equation 

As far Jong-term credit 
concerned, it seems quite possible 
that demands may tend to exceed 
the supply of lendable savings 
over the coming decade. To be 
sure, this period is not likely to 
be as exuberantly expansionary 
as the extraordinary period since 
World War Il. Nevertheless, our 
economy is still in an era of 
dynamic growth and rapid tech- 
nological advance. Capital outlays 
by business will remain high; 
state and municipal borrowings 
will rise substantially; and in the 
1960's the scheduled increase in 
family formations, which is per- 
sonally guaranteed by Cupid him- 
self, can be counted upon to swell 
the demand for mortgage money. 


True, the supply of savings will 


as is 


be large too. Private pension 
funds are still growing rapidly 
and debt amortization payments 


will supply more lendable funds 
than ever before. On the other 
hand, the rates of growth of sav- 
ings and loan associations and of 
life insurance companies have 
been slowing down, 

No one knows just how these 
demand and supply factors will 
balance out. However, the record 


of the past decade does prove 
two things conclusively. First, 
Keynes and his disciples com- 


pletely misjudged the propensity 
of an advanced economy to utilize 
capital. Secend, they grossly un- 
derestimated people’s propensity 
to consume—their propensities to 
go into debt and not to save— 
despite rapidly rising real incomes. 
Our present-day economy is not 
confronted with the spectre of a 
vast surplus of savings but rather 
with the possibility, at least, of a 
chronic shortage of savings rela- 
tive to demand. If this does 
materialize, it will naturally pro- 
vide a strong background for 
long-term interest rates. 


Will the Fed Be Reluctant? 

The market for’ short-term 
money will be influenced by long- 
term credit conditions, of course, 
and also by special factors. One 
of these may be the liquidity 
position of business firms. Over 
the past ten years there has been 
a sharp decline in business liquid- 
ity. Further economic expansion 
may therefore mean that business 
will become increasingly depend- 
ent on bank credit. 

Put it this way: Since the war 
a substantial part of our economic 
expension has been financed by 
a more intensive use of the money 
created by the wartime financing. 
This has been reflected in a per- 
sistent rise in the rate of turnover 
of bank deposits. The velocity of 
money turnover cannot continue 
to rise-at this pace indefinitely. 
When it does slow down, then, 
assuming continued economic 
growth, there will be greater 
demand for more money—in other 
words, for more bank credit. 

How would the Federal Reserve 
authorities react to such a devel- 
opment? In recent years, with 
deposit velocity rising, they have 
naturally restricted the growth of 
the money supply to a slower rate 
than is required on the average 





for normal growth. If velocity 
slackens, they would doubtless be 
willing to see the money supply 
rise somewhat faster. However, if 
demands for bank credit acceler- 
ate as much as the figures suggest 
they may, and especially if there 
is some spill-over of demand from 
the capital market, the Reserve 
authorities may be reluctant to 
supply enough funds to meet 
them. In that event, of course, 
short-term interest rates would 
tend to be firm a goodly part of 
the time. 


Future of Bank Lending Rates 

As far as bank lending rates are 
concerned, the factor of bank 
operating costs deserves attention. 
Commercial banks are saddled 
with the expensive task of running 
the nation’s payments mechanism 
and the cost of this operation has 


been persistently rising much 
faster than the volume of bank 
credit. 

Of course, costs and_ selling 


prices are less closely related in 


banking than in mest industries. 
There have been times when 
banks have paid little heed to 


their costs and have indulged in 
destructive price competition, In 
the present environment, how- 
ever, I believe that bank operat- 
ing costs are likely to become an 
increasingly important factor af- 
fecting the price of bank credit. 
And needless to say, these costs 
will continue to rise. 


Effects of an Easy Money Bias 


To what extent would the 
future course of interest rates be 
affected if we were to have an ad- 
ministration in Washington which 
has a strong bias in the direction 
of easy money? 

Such an administration would 
doubtless have inflationary bias 
with respect to other public 
policies as well. If, as a result of 
these policies, an _ inflationary 
trend should develop, demands for 
credit would be greatly stimulated 
and this would bring more and 
more pressure on interest rates. 
The Government might by various 
devices retard the rise in rates 
temporarily. Sooner’ or later, 
however, unless the Government 
were to countenance unbridled 
inflation, interest rates would be 
bound to rise—and probably quite 
substantially, because of the pres- 
sure built up behind them. In 
fact, paradoxically, a cheap money 
policy usually leads eventually 
to higher interest rates than a 
“sound money” policy. 


Why Were 1957 

A final point is that the levels 
reached by interests rates in 
1957 should not be regarded as 
mountainous peaks unlikely to be 
surpassed. Indeed, viewed in per- 


tates So Low? 


spective, rates last year were 
quite moderate for a period of 
active business. They look high 
only when compared with the 


most extraordinary period of de- 
pressed interest rates the world 
has ever seen, not when compared 
with levels that prevailed prior to 
1930. In fact, if comparision is 
made with other leading Western 
countries—Canada, Great Britain, 
France and Western Germany— 
our 1957 rates look definitely low. 

Instead of seeking sinister rea- 


sons why interest rates rose as 
much as they did, therefore, we 
might better inquire why they 


stayed so low. The main answer 
is that they started their rise from 
such exceptionally low levels that 
it took them a long time even to 
get back to what might be called 
a normal range. Also, up to 1951, 
the Federal Reserve’s program of 
supporting Government bond 
prices at par was a major deter- 
rent to rising rates. Even since 
then, the Federal Reserve has 
usually retarded rising rates and 
accelerated rate declines. 
Another reason was the effect 
that the long period of very low 
interest rates had on the thinking 
of the entire community. This has 
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been so pervasive that even today ° 
most people think of 1957 rates as 
having ,been “high.” As _ time 
passes, the era of extremely low 
rates will exert less and less in- 
fluence on the psychology of 
lenders and investors and of the 
public generally. 


Conclusions 
To sum up, interest rates over 
the years ahead will doubtless 


fluctuate over a fairly wide range 
with the ups and downs in our 
economy. They will certainly not 
go back te the starvation levels 
of the thirties. On the upside, 
given strong demands for credit, 
rates could easily exceed their 
1957 peaks. 

On the average, most rates. and 
especially bank lending rates, 
should tend to be somewhat higher 
over the coming decade than in 
recent years. The underlying 
trend, if any, could well be up- 
ward, and this applies regardless 
of the philosophy, or biases, of 
future administrations in Wash- 
ington. 

So that seems to be the general 
picture, unless something unex- 
pected should happen. The trouble 
is, it so often does, 


Pittsburgh Bond Club 
Elects Officers 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—At the An- 
nual Meeting of the Bond Club of 
Pittsburgh held March 13, 1958, at 
the University Club, William G. 





James C. Lear 


William G. Simpson 


Simpson, Simpson, Emery & Co., 
Inc., was elected President. 

Other officers elected are 
follows: 

James C. Lear, Reed, Lear & 
Co., Vice-President; James J. An- 
fang, Cunningham, Schmertz & 
Co., Inc., Secretary; R. Duane 
Barber, Treasurer. 


E. F. Hutton & Ge. 
To Admit R. B. Fant 


On April 1 Richard B. Fant will 
be admitted to partnership in E. F. 
Hutton & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


McDonald & Go. to 
Admit Three Partners 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—On April 1 


as 


McDonald & Co., Union Com- 
merce Building, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 


Exchanges, will admit to partner- 


ship Theodore L. Bailey, Robert 
L. Hays and Gordon S. Mack- 
lin, Jr. 


J. M. Burns Ill Opens 


John M. Burns III is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 147 West 13th Street. He 
was formerly with North Ameri- 
can Planning Corporation and 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


Hobart L. Evans Opens 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas—Hobart 
L. Evans has opened offices in the 
Milam Building to engage in a se- 
curities business. He was for- 
merly with Russ & Co. and Muir 
Investment Corp. 
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Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The impenaing new money raising operation of the Treasury 
is taking on more importance as an operating force in the bond 
market. The guesses as to the kind of securities to be offered is 
what is having a mild influence on the course of the market for 
Government obligations. It seems to be the consensus at the 
moment that the Treasury, when it comes into the market in the 
very near future for new money, will be offering issues which will 
appeal mainly to the commercial banks. Whether this will be the 
case or not is open to some question since the Treasury has gen- 
erally had some kind of a surprise for the money market when it 
is operating in it. 

Most money market specialists, however, believe that the best 
way for the Treasury to handle the new money raising venture is 
through the medium of short-term securities. This would leave 
the long-term merket open to non-Government offerings, which 
are still on the ample side. 

The long-term Government market is in the process of digest- 
ing the bonds which were offered by the Treasury in its recent 
refunding and new money raising operations. It is evident that 
not a few institutions did not get all of the 3s of 1966 which they 
wanted. But they have not been prone to make sizable commit- 
ments at premium quotations above the offering price. These 
buyers of the 3% bond due Aug. 15, 1966. Nevertheless, as far as 
when these bonds come in for sale and prices are siaded a bit. 

It is reported that the smaller commercial banks, with large 
amounts of savings deposits, have been among the more persistant 
buyers of t.e 3% bond due Aug. 15, 1956. Nevertheless, as far as 
the entire portfolio is concerned, it is indicated that these banks 
have not been extending maturities because the purchases of the 
1966 bond has been offset through the sale of other Treasury 
bonds with comparable or longer maturities. 


Profitable Portfolio Year Likely 


It is the opinion of many bank portfolio managers that the 
year 1958 shoula be a profit year as far as security operations are 
concerned. This means that when there are profits in their hold- 
ings of bonds, they will not be reluctant to take them, especially 
in the longer-term obligations. The decline in interest rates 
brought with it purchace cf the longer-term bonds because the 
return in these securities was betier than that which was avail- 
able in the shorter or intermediate-term issues. 

On the ot. er hand, these banks know from recent experience 
that when interest rates turn up again, as they did not too many 
years ago, with the advent of inflation, the sharpest price declines 
and yield drops are in the most distant maturities. This means 
that unless they take advantage of the strong demand for the 
longest term issues and get out of them they will be locked in 
again, probably for a long period of time. 

Hence, it is indicated that most portfolio managers in banks 
are going to be sellers of the most distant maturities from time to 
time with the tendency to get out very rapidly, if they can, when 
the signs appear that the downtrend in interest rates is about over. 


No Selling of Short-Term Issues This Time 


As against this, it is evident that the short-term maturities 
will not only be held this time, but they will be added to, when 
the turn up is in the making for interest rates. It is not expected 
that these banks will make the same mistake again, because when 
interest rates started to move up not so long ago, most of these 
institutions sold their short-term obligations and held on to the 
long-term bonds. This resulted in a very sharp decline in prices 
of the most distant maturities which meant these banks had very 
sizable losses in their holdings of long-term bonds. 

On the other hand, the short-term securities as they matured 
were replaced with other near-term obligations at progressively 
higher yields. 


No Long-Term Treasury Issue Expected 

The better tone which has been in evidence in the long-term 
bond market is attributed to the belief that the impending itinanc- 
ing by the Treasury will consist mainly of issues weich will ap- 
peal to the commercial banks. This is taken to mean that these 
obligations will be of shcrt or intermediate-term duration. This 
will leave the long-term money market to the private sector of the 
economy so that the new corporate securities which will be com- 
ing in for sale should be getting a better reception, which means 
also a more favorable rate to the seller. 

The absence of the Treasury from the long-term money mar- 
ket likewise should not have an unfavorable effect on the offerings 
of tax-free obligations. The Government can do a much petter 
job of increasing the money supply (which is very desirable), by 
offering commercial bank type of obligations for new 
raising purposes. 


noeney 


Bank Reserves Again Lowered 
The much expected further cut in reserve requirements of 
the Federal Reserve was announced late on Tuesday (March 18). 
The reduction of ‘42 of 1% was made in order to enable these 
institutions to buy the expected new money issues which the 
Treasury will offer shortly. 
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Edward Hagen Opens With Bregman Cummings 


( 


Investment Assn. of 
Philadelphia to Hear 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Dr. Ju- 
lius Grodinsky, professor of fi- 
nance at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will be guest speaker 
at a luncheon meeting of the 
Investment Association of Phila- 
delphia to be held Friday, March 
28, at Sherry’s Restaurant, 1425 
Chestnut Street. 

Rubin Hardy, of The First Bos- 
ton Corporation, is in charge of 
arrangements. 


Exchange Firms Govs. 
Announce Meetings 


The dates and locations of 1958 
meetings of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms are as follows: 

May 12-13 — Cleveland, Ohio 
Statler Hotel. 

October 6-7 — Boston, Mass., 
The Somerset Hotel. 


Morris Galuten Opens 

Morris Galuten is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
245 West 29th Street, New York 


? 
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With Nelson O’Rourke 


(Special to Tar Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fla.—Wil- 
liam E. Wilkerson is now with T. 
Nelson O'Rourke, Inc.,. 533 Sea- 
breeze Boulevard, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 


Joins Palmer, Pollachi 
(Special to THe FrnanciAL CHRONICLE) 
HIALEAH, Fla.—John H. Bireh 
has joined the staff of Palmer, 
Pollacchi & Co., Inc., 1525 East 
Third Avenue. 


City. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 





REVENUE AND SALES 


Gross Revenue rose to $218,818,527 
or 11.4% over 1956. Net income de- 
clined 5.2% to $31,567,303, due to 
inflated operating costs, below aver- 
age water conditions and the high 
cost of new capital, 







CUSTOMERS 


Total meters on the Company's sys- 
tem passed the 1.5 million mark. The 
66,557 additional meters connected 
in 1957 was equivalent to the re- 
quirements of a community of nearly 
200,000 people. 


Southern California Edison Company con- 
tinued its dynamic program of expansion 
in 1957 by investing more millions than ever 
before in new electric plant and equipment. 

Although 1957 was a year in which many 
new records were established, earnings per 
common share declined from $3.39 in 1956 
to $3.03, emphasizing the need for a rate in- 
crease. New rate levels authorized by the 
California Public Utilities Commission Oc- 
tober 15, 1957 became effective November 9, 
1957. The new rates were designed to pro- 
duce a rate of return of 6.25% on a depre- 
ciated book-cost rate base and to provide 
additional revenue of $25,000,000 annually 
at the 1957 estimated sales level. 

A license was issued by the Federal Power 
Commission on December 30, 1957, and au- 
thorization of the California Public Utilities 


PLANT EXPANSION 


Electric plant investment increased 
$119,847,480 during 1957 to $1,- 
134,163,132. Two steam units were 
completed, each with 175,000 kw ca- 
pacity. Five new generating units are 
under construction. 


FINANCING 


Through the sale of three issues of 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
$117,326,875 of new money was ob- 
tained during 1957 at the highest bond 
money cost prevailing in 25 yeors. 





an 


POOLE 


GENERATION 


Electric energy transmitted of 15 billion kwh was 
more than twice the amount transmitted ten years 
earlier. The annual system load factor was 65.2% 
compared with 63.1% in 1956, 


Commission was received on January 21, 
1958 for the construction of the Mammoth 
Pool Hydroelectric Project. Additional 
generation at Mammoth, plus re-use of the 
water downstream, will provide an average 
annual increase of 636 million kilowatt- 
hours at the Company’s Big Creek-San 
Joaquin River Hydroelectric Development. 

Under a contract with Atomics Inter- 
national, a division of North American 
Aviation, Inc., the Company has installed 
generating equipment adjacent to an ex- 
perimental sodium-graphite nuclear reactor 
near Santa Susana. Electric power was pro- 
duced from this source and distributed to 
Edison customers on July 12, 1957. This 
was the first time that a privately-owned 
electric utility generated and distributed 
electric energy on a commercial basis from 
a non-military reactor. 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 


SHEET 


December 31, 1957 


ASSETS 
Elecivie Plant «ce cc tw 8 Shelad Galen 
Investments & Other Assets. . 9,674,433 
Current Assets . .« 6 «© «© « 96,156,986 
Deferred Charges . . « « «¢ 4,519,674 
Capital Stock Expense . « 3,208,150 





TOTAL ASSETS . © « $1,247,722,375 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LIABILITIES 
Stated Capital and Surplus . $ 456,374,643 
long Term Debt . . 2 « « 510,213,000 
Current Liabilities. . 2. « « 69,351,687 
Depreciation Reserve. . . . 183,746,125 
Other Reserves & Liabilities , 28,036,920 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . $1,247,722,375 
COMPANY 


(Spe INANCIAL CHRONICLE) John F. Roche has joined the 
PORTLAND, Ore. — Edward I. staff of Bregman, Cummings & 
Hagen is conducting a securities Co., 100 Broadway, New York 
business from. offices at 1705 City, members of the New York 
Northwest 32nd. Avenue. He was Stock Exchange, as market ana- 
formerly with Walston & Co., Inc. lyst. 
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Continued from first page 


Bank Stocks Today 


tion in bank stocks was overdone 
with the consequence that the 
bursting of the inflated price 
bubble was particularly painful. 
Before the recovery was very far 
along, the country entered an ex- 
tended era of abnormally low in- 
terest rates, running from the 
early 1930’s through the late 
1940’s. When it is realized that, 
for 13 years, from 1934-1947, the 
bank’s prime lending rate re- 
mained unchanged at 14%%, it 
becomes a source of wonder that 
the banks were able to turn in as 
good results as they did in that 
period. It has taken many years 
to overcome the investor apathy 
toward bank stocks which devel- 
oped from the overspeculation of 
the 1930’s and the ensuing long 
period of depressed money rates. 
Actually, the change in the posi- 
tion of and prospects for the banks 
and bank stocks which arose from 
the ending of pegged low interest 
rates was almost as significant for 
them as was the Declaration of 
Independence for the 13 colonies. 
It seems unlikely that the arti- 
ficially low money rates could 
have been sustained much longer 
than they were because of their 
inflationary effects. 
Banking Gains 

Operating in free money mar- 
kets over the past seven or eight 
years, the banks have made im- 
pressive progress in building up 
earnings and book values and in 
increasing the return to investors, 
A recent study of ours showed 
that from 1950 to 1957, the aggre- 
gate earnings of 12 major New 
York City banks doubled. In this 
same period, the rate earned on 


mean capital funds rose from 
5.85% to 9.15% and dividend dec- 
larations showed a 70% gain. 


While for many of the banks in 
major cities outside New York, 
the 1957 results were not quite as 
good as the New York City insti- 
tutions, chiefly because of the im- 
pact of higher interest payments 
on savings deposits, the longer- 
range records of many of these 
banks show a superior growth rate 
and earnings gain. 

This vear, with many of the 
more volatile industrial stocks 
showing poorer per share earn- 
ings and, in many cases, reduced 
dividend rates, bank stocks have 
pained in popularity. The yields 
currently available on many bank 


stocks appear to be attractive, 
especially in comparison with 
bond yields and after giving 


weight to the fact that current 
dividends constitute relatively low 
percentages of available earnings. 


Reasons for Bank Stocks’ 
Attractiveness 

A summary of some of the prin- 
cipal reasons for a favorable ap- 
praisal of bank stocks at present 
follows: 

(1) Under free money market 
conditions now existing, the banks 
are commanding relatively good 
loan rates. The current prime rate 
of 4% is far better than tne prime 
rate of 142% which existed for sv 
long. There seems to be little 
reason to believe that a return 
to the very low rates of the past 
is in prospect even though the 
prime rate may well go below 4°% 
this year. Currently, the steady 
and sizable demand for funds has 
kept money rates firmer than 
early predictions this year indi- 
cated. 

(2) Bank stocks have several 
built in hedge qualities which 
enable them to meet almost any 
set of business conditions with 
equanimity. For example, when 
business is booming, banks bene- 
fit from the increased loan vol- 
ume and higher interest rates, but 
are adversely affected by the cur- 
tailment of deposits coincident 
with tight money and by the de- 


cline in bond prices which makes 
for sizable losses in the invest- 
ment account. Furthermore, bank 
stocks suffer by reason of the fact 
that vields must be higher to com- 
pete with more liberal bond yields 
prevailing under such conditions. 
Conversely, when business de- 
clines, the reduced volume of 
loans and lower interest rates 
adversely affect bank earnings, 
but under easing money condi- 
tions, incident to a business reces- 
sion of the magnitude of the 1954 
readjustment, the volume of de- 
posits and earning assets tends to 
be larger. 

For example, during 1954 busi- 
loans of New York City 

declined by about 11% 
from $8.5 billion at the beginning 
of the year to $7.5 billion at the 
vear-end. Yet, with lower reserve 
requirements earning assets rose 
by about 8%. Furthermore, in 
such a period bond profits instead 
of bond losses are the order of 
the day, and bank stocks benefit 
by the favorable comparison of 
yields on bank stocks with lower 
bond yields. 

(3) A third reason for a favor- 
able appraisal of bank stocks at 
present is that banks today are in 
a sound position both from an op- 
erating standpoint and from the 
viewpoint of their market posi- 
tion. With the stringent super- 
vision of state banking depart- 
ments, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit 


ness 
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Insurance Corporation, bank 
stockholders are generally very 
well protected against unsound 
accounting practices. Providing 
additional protection to bank 
stockholders are the substantial 
reserves against potential loan 


losses which the banks have built 
up on a tax-free basis. Such loan 
loss reserves for all national banks 
approximated 10% of their capi- 
tal funds at the end of 1956. and 
for 12 of the major New York City 
banks aggregated $334 million, or 
11%, of their capital accounts as 
of Dec. 31, 1957. 


Favorable Price-Earnings Ratio 

With respect to markets, while 
bank stocks have been performing 
better than Dow, Jones Industrial 
Average this year, they are still 
historically low as measured by 
the usual standards of price-earn- 
ings rations and yields. For ex- 
ample, New York City banks are 
currently selling at approximately 
12 times earnings and provide an 
average yield of 4.64%. On the 
basis of an average of year-end 
ratios, the representative price- 
carnings ratio for the 
period was 14.2 times and the 
average yield in this same period 
was 4.4%. For banks in other ma- 
jor cities outside New York, the 
price-earnings ratios and yields 
have continued to be somewhat 
lower than those of New York 
City banks. For these banks an 
average price-earnings ratio of 
11.6 and an average yield of 4.31% 
are more attractive than has been 
the case in recent years. 

Bank stocks are not generally 


classed as growth stocks. Yet 
there are good grounds for so 


characterizing many of these is- 


sues. Taking an example ten 
years ago Cleveland Trust stock 
was selling at about the same 


price as it is today, $256 per share. 
However, a purchaser of 4 shares 
then for about $1,000 would now 
own 11.6 shares as a result of 
stock dividends and splits. This 
$1,000 would now be worth about 
$2,900 and at the present $6 an- 
nual dividend rate he would be 
receiving almost 7% on his cost. 

With respect to the group as a 
whole, it might be pointed out 
that the functions of commercial 
banking are intimately related to 
the nation’s economy. It is esti- 
of 


mated, for example, that 990% 
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the country’s money is used in 
settling business transactions is 
bank check money. If our nation’s 
business is to grow, and econo- 
mists tell us that by 1968 we will 
have an economy with a gross na- 
tional product greater than S600 
million, bank deposits will have to 
grow proportionately in order to 
accommodate the larger volume 
of business. 


Good Growth Prospects 
It is apparent that branch bank- 
ing systems in the Mid-West, in 
the Far West and in other rapidly 
expanding sections of the country 
must grow with their areas. It 
may not be so apparent that New 


York City banks will grow as 
rapidly. But the following are 
some reasons for believing that 


many New York City banks still 
have good growth prospects for 
the future: 

(1) New York City banks have 
large capital resources and facili- 
ties to service our major national 
corporations. The 17 banks in 
New York City have capital re- 
sources in excess of 3 billion dol- 
lars or about 22% of the $14 bil- 
lion total of over 6,000 Federal 
Reserve Member Banks. While 
their home offices are in New 
York, the scope of the major New 
York City banks’ operations is na- 
tionwide. They draw deposits 
from banks and from industrial 
and utility corporations across the 
country and make loans to cus- 
tomers in all parts of the United 
States. 

(2) The growing volume of in- 
ternational commercial banking 
business is serviced primarily by 
the large New York City banks. 
although other banks throughout 
the country are engaged in this 
field to varying degrees. 

(3) At least five of the major 
New York City banks have large 
branch banking systems providing 


many so called “retail” banking 
services in the richest and most 
heavily populated metropolitan 


area in the country. 

(4) Eithér by means of permis- 
sive state legislation enlarging the 
present New York City banking 
district or by means of bank hold- 
ing companies it is reasonable to 
suppose that New York City banks 
eventually will be allowed to fol- 
low population and business 
trends into the rapidly growing 
suburban areas around the city. 
One major bank has an applica- 
tion pending before the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to form a bank holding 
company under the terms of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956. Also pending before the 
state legislature are various bills 
which would have for their pur- 
pose the entargeryéent of'tfe pres- 
ent banking districts. The State 
Banking Commission has_indi- 


1950-1957» an tedeePat it favors such enlarge- 


ment. Since the state legislature 
last year enacted a one year freeze 


COMPARISON OF BANK STOCKS 


Number 1957 

of U.S. Net Oper. 

Branches Earnings 

NEW YORK CITY— 
Bank of New York 3 $28.72 
Bankers Trust..... 42 5.64 
Chase Manhattan.. 98 4.24 
Chemical Corn Exchange. 92 3.86 
First National City...... — 5.02 
Guaranty Trust....... 3 5.21 
Hanover Bank ; 8 3.74 
Irving Trust...... 10 2.78 
Manufacturers Trust _ a 4.06 
J. P. Morgan... ; 0 23.26 
New York Trust........ ; 6 5.94 
eh NL baRe cs vakcveds 0 5.74 
Average of 12 Banks 
OTHER CITIES— 

American Trust.. 94 3.49 
Bank of America 616 2.81 
California Bank 62 3.85 
Continental Illinois..... 0 7.70 
Crocker-Angio National 67 2.74 
First National of Boston.... 25 6.60 
First National of Chicago... 0 23.88 
First Pennsylvania Banking.. 29 4.02 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange 27 4.09 
Mellon National............ 57 8.62 
National Bask of Detroit.... 60 5.19 
National City Bank, Cleveland 17 6.00 
Peoples First National...... 30 5.63 
Philadelphia National.... 22 3.14 
Provident Tradesmens...... 18 3.60 
Seattle-First National 80 6.54 
Security-First National ..... 204 3.56 


Average of 17 Banks...... 


Net profits. tIncluding extra. 


.. Thursday. March 20, 


1958 





on bank holding companies, which 
expires May 1, 1958. some action 
will be required at the present 
session. 

(5) Sooner or later it is expected 
that steps will be taken to modify 
the present system of reserve re- 
quirements wnich is acknowledged 
to be unfair to New York City 
»anks and to Chicago banks which 
are classed as central reserve -city 
banks. As such, these banks must 
carry larger cash reserves against 
demand deposits (19!2% versus 
1742% tor their 282 competitors 
in 50 reserve cities and 114% for 
the 6,124 country member banks): 
Mr. Martin, Chairman: of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal] 
Reserve System, has agreed that 
the present geographical system of 
reserve requirements is outmoded 
and needs overhauling. A commit- 
tee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation has recommended 
changes in the method of calcu- 
lating reserves and a gradual re- 
duction to a flat 10° basis for all 
banks. Even a 2 percentage point 
reduction for New -York . City 
banks would free about $490. mil- 


lion of idle cash and, assuming 
that a net return of 2% could be 


earned on such funds, net opera- 
ting earnings of such banks might 
be benefitted by as much,.as $8 
million, or 3%. Also, fer the 
banking system as a whole, .a re- 


duction in reserve balances makes : 


possible an expansion in credit of 
several times the amount of re- 
serves freed. : 


Favorable Interior Banks’ 
Prospects 

At this point, let us-shift:our at- 
tention to the banks in. the. séc- 
tions of the nation other than’ New 
York. The extent to which. these 
so-called interior banks have 
grown in importance just in the 
past eight years may be seen from 
one fact. In June, 19590;.-when 
Massachusetts passed its law per- 
mitting savings banks in that state 
to purchase stock of-certain: out- 
of-state banks, only 17 qualified, 
of which 12 were New York City 
banks. The three basic qualifying 
elements of the law are that capi- 
tal funds shall equal at least $40 
million and at least 6% of depos- 
its and that dividends shal] have 
been paid for at least ten consecu- 
tive years. Today 38 banks qual- 
ify, of which 11 are in New York 
City. Decentralization. or industry 
and shifts in geographical. distri- 
bution of population have resulted 
in a more rapid growth of, deposits 
in the area outside New York than 
in New York. Thus, whereas New 
York City banks had over 30% of 
the total Federal Reserve member 
bank deposits in 1940, they have 
about 17% today. 


West Coast Banks 
It is apparent that the interior 
banks generallv have been enjov 
ing a more rapid rate of growth 
in deposits than the New York 
City banks. Since, in the final 


Book Value Recent Indicated 
Excl. Reserves Market Annual 
Dec. 31, 1957 Price Dividend Yield 
$280.88 303 $14.00 4.62% 
63.71 6534 3.00 4.56 
45.70 50g 2.40 4.79 
45.11 4834 2.30 4.72 
61.31 64 3.00 4.69 
63.80 743g +4.00 5.38 
40.88 44Vg 2.00 4.53 
26.04 3234 1.60 4.89 
41.89 433, 2.00 4.61 
234.23 268 10.00 3.73 
68.20 79 3.50 4.43 
66.46 68 3.20 4.70 
4.64% 
39.75 381 1.60 4.16 
22.54 3514 1.80 5.11 
39.06 47 2.00 4.26 
82.63 8334 4.00 4.78 
25.80 28/2 1.20 4.21 
59.97 681/2 3.35 4.89 
246.63 337 8.00 2.37 
39.76 4334 2.20 5.03 
42.38 4714 2.40 5.08 
106.94 121 4.00 3.31 
48.60 55 2.00 3.64 
52.84 65 2.40 3.69 
56.72 55 2.65 4.82 
32.77 381/> 1.90 4.94 
49.27 44V4 2.32 5.24 
67.92 72 3.00 4.17 
35.89 451 1.60 3.52 
4.31 
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analysis, deposits provide the ma- 
jor souise of earning assets, a 
continued superior rate of growth 
of deposits will produce the best 
earnings gains over a period of 
time. Otner things remaining 
equal, the bank with a larger 
number of branches will have a 
better opportunity to attract de- 
posits than the bank with few or 
no ‘branches. 

In this connection, the West 
Coast banks, with their statewide 
branching powers have superior 
growth potentialities just on this 
situation alone. Coupling this 
with the better average popula- 
tion rate growth in the area pro- 
vides the banks in such states as 
California, Oregon and 
Washington with definite advan- 
tages in respect to growth poten-~ 
tialities than banks in_ states 
where branch banking is prohib- 
ited or severely restricted. 

A consideration of many factors 
is necessary in measuring the 
relative investment merits of these 
interior bank stocks. Among these 
factors are: 

(1) Management. The bank may. 
have all of the opportunities for 
growth but if management does 
not take advantage ot these op- 
portunities to build the bank’s 
business and earning: on a sound 
basis, the. situation may be no bet- 
ter than if the opportunities had 
never existed. In this connection, 
it may be necessary to actually 
visit the bank and see how the 
management is' functioning § in 
buiJding such business as con- 
sumer installment loans. savings 
aeccqunts etc. and how it is pro- 
viding tor training ot managerial 
personnel. 

(2) Capital Adequacy. In gen- 
erai, the interior banks tend to 
have less capital in relation to 
their loans and other risk assets 
than do the New York City banks. 
The risk asset ratio (capital funds 
as.a percentage of total assets less 
cash‘and U. S. Government secu- 


rities) is the most widely used 
rough measure ot capital ade- 
quacy. The average risk asset 


ratio for 12 major New York City 


banks at the end of 1957 was 
17.4% and for 15 interior banks 
the .ratio averaged i4.7°- at the 


same date, The less fully capital- 
ized positions of some of the in- 
terior banks appear to be related 
to the fact that their deposits and 
risk assets have grown more rap- 
idly than their capital funds, even 
though the percentage of earnings 
paid out in dividends by such 
banks has been generally lower 
ihan for the New York City banks. 
While somewhat lower capital 
ratios may be rationalized in the 
case of some interior banks, it 
must be kept in mind that, other 
things remaining equal, the per 
share earnings figures of the 
strongly capitalized bank are 
more secure against dilution from 
the raising of new cavital and 
against postponement ot dividend 


Price Price Divioenc Risk 
As % of Times As % of Asset 
Book Value Earnings Earnings Ratio 
107.9°. 10.6 48.7° 14.8% 
103.2 11.7 53.2 16 2 
109.7 11.8 56.0 12.8 
103.1 12.6 59.6 15.1 
104.4 12.7 59.8 15.9 
103.1 14.3 76.8 22.4 
107.9 11.8 53.5 15.8 
125.8 11.8 57.0 13.9 
103.5 10.7 49.5 13.0 
114.4 11.5 43.0 17.4 
115.8 13.3 58.9 18.2 
102.3 11.8 55.7 33.6 
109.3°% 12.1 56.1 17.4% 
96.9 11.0 $5.8 11.1 
156.4 12.5 64.1 8.3 
120.5 12.2 51.9 iL.4 
101.4 10.9 51.9 13.2 
110.5 10.4 43.8 11.2 
114.2 10.4 50.8 15.7 
136.6 14.1 33.5 14.7 
110.0 10.9 34.7 14.5 
111.5 11.6 58.7 16.0 
113.1 14.0 460.4 21.1 
113.2 10.6 38.5 16.1 
123.0 10.8 40. 13.6 
97.0 98 $7. 13.4 
117.5 12.3 60.5 16.2 
89.8 12.3 64.4 19.3 
106.0 11.0 45.9 13.0 
126.8 12.8 44.9 15.1 
114.4% 11.6 49 63, 14.6% 
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increases than would be the case 
with the thinly capitalized bank. 

(3) Marketability. There is a 
considerable degree of. variation 
among bank stocks as to market- 
ability. Very few of the imterior 
‘bank stocks have the marketabil- 
ity of the stocks of the major New 
York City banks. That is to say, 
it may be much more difficult to 
buy a sizable block in a.-strong 
market or séll a block in a weak 
market where the market is local 
and thin. The spreads between 
bid and asked prices tend to be 
wider in the cases of many of the 
less marketable interior bank 
stocks than for the larger New 
York banks. Wider price varia- 
tions also tend to apply in the 
cases of the less marketable issues 
since the few bids tend to dry up 
iii a poor market and the few sell- 
ers tend to remove offerings in a 
strong market. 

(4) Other Influences on Earn- 
ings and Value. In this category 
there might be listed all remain- 
ing considerations which should 
be weighed in analyzing the pros- 


pects for a given bank and its 
stock. Among these factors might 
he the degree cf dependence of 


earnings on the interest rate paid 
on savings deposits or special sit- 
uations with respect to non-bank- 
ing activities. Still another factor 
might be the amount of recom left 
in which to improve the interest 
raie realized assuming interest 
rates risc. or the degree of vulner- 
ability to a decline in earnings 
with a dvop in interest rates. The 
problem of the interest rate paid 
on savings deposits proved to be 
all important to the West Coast 
benks in LGSS7, and banks in other 
areas iosunc their earnings 
moving cownward instead of un- 
ward when it became necessary iu 
pay higher interest rutes on large 
vuinounts ot time deposits. Further- 
more. many of these vanks were 
alre.cy enioving nigher intere-i 
rates 5n joans when the New Yor 
banks to receive benefits 
fvem ‘nereased. prime ‘'onn rates 
in “eeent vears. 


ilso 


ean 


Summary 

In summary, the country’s 
banks at. present appear to occupy 
a strong position, with fine poten- 
tialities as our economy expands. 
Bank stecks have given am excel- 
lent eccount of themselves in re- 
cent markets. although they con- 
tinue to suffer from the lack of 
realizatien on the part of manwv in- 
vestors that the period of artifici- 
ally low money rates is over and 
that the banks can do niuen better 
under free money market condi- 
tions. ; 
bank stoek: is suf- 
ad to provide’ the 
for almosi any type 
For ‘tho-c -interested 
primaril= in current mcome, there 
are manv bank stocks pve-entlv 
vielding between 4'2% and 5!2%. 
Kor those who want long term 
capi‘al eprreciativi. and are not 
intere ted i: current income, there 
are bank stocks which plow back 
over he't of the available earning; 


The field et 
ficiently broa 
righ security 
ot investor. 


and so procuee low vields but may 
he «expected to benefit price wis® 
fron: the « ipoundng effects of 
the large reinvestment of funds. 

The wenalvsis of bark stocks re- 


sen vies the analvsis of most other 
tvpes of securities in that there 
formula which will auto 
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maticall, esi the issues which 
will per best over the next 
everal ve If such a formula 
is ever developed, it will be a sad 
dav for bank stock analysts, since 
some eleetronic m:enine could di- 
gest the aiv material and come 
up wita the answers Fortunately, 
there is stili room for a gocd deal 
of yuadement in evaluating the in- 
tangibl However, a list of can- 
dicates ior the distinction of 
“bank stock which is most likely 
to succeed” might be started bv 
restricting it to those which qual- 
ify by answering satisfactorily the 


following auestions: 

(1) Does the bank have a strong 
capital in relation to its 
risk azst 


OOSITIO 


? 


(2) Does it do a diversified 
wholesale and retail business? 
This might be indicated by 
whether or not it had a_ branch 
banking system. 

(3), Does it'earn a better thar. 


average return on capitai funds? 


(4) Does it sell at a reasonable 
price-earnings ratio considering 
its growth record and growth po- 
tential? 

After the list has heen combed 
through on the basis of these qual- 
ifications, it undoubiealy will be 
necessary to make room for ex- 
ceptions. Frequent revisions will 
also be necessary to keep abreast 
of changing conditions. 

I nope I have succeeded in €s- 
tablishing to one’s satisfact'on that 


bank stocks today repiesent a 
sound type of invesiment for 
equity investors interested in 


safety of income and steady an- 
preciation in valuc over the years. 
Ait few times in their history has 
the outlook for banks and bank 
stocks been better than it is today. 


Loewi & Go. Inc. to 
Elect New Officers 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.-—Claude F, 
Gallagher, William L. Henke, Ro- 


man G. Wild and Robert A. 
Cooper will become Vice-Presi- 
dents of Loewi & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, 225 East Mason Street. 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges, on 
March 28. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Willi Admit Pariners 


BALTIMORE, Md.—On April 1 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit James S. Levy, Morey 
lL. Booth and Peter S. Thompson 
to partnership. Mr. Levy and Mr. 
Booth will make their headquar- 
ters in the Louisville office. Starks 
Building. Mr. Thompson will be 
located in the Edston, Md. office, 
123. North Washington Street. 


Firm to Be Rudd & Co. 

WASHINGTON, D: C.—Albert 
T. Brod will retire from partner- 
ship of Rudd, Brod.& Co., 734 
Fiftcenth Street. N. W... members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
on. March 31. and effeetive April 
1 the firm name will be changed 
to Rudd & Co. 


To Form A. T. Brod Co. 

On April 1 A. T. Brod & Co. 
will be formed. with offices at 120 
Broadway, New York City. Part- 
ners of the firm will be Albert 
T. Brod, Philip G. Volpe, member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 


general partners, and John H. 
Teeter, Max W. Goldberg and 
Max L. Kales, limited partners. 
Mr. Brod was formerly a partner 


in Rudd, Brod & Co. of Wash- 


ington, 


David Zinman Opens 
WILMINGTON, Del.—David S. 
Zinman Company has been 
formed with offices at 100 Hilltop 
Road to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are David S. 
Zinman, President and Treasurer: 


M. Manuel Zinman, Vice - Presi- 
dent and Isadore Reitzes, Secre- 
tarv. 


Hathaway Adds 
al to Tui Firvanc Crnonu 

DENVER, Colo. ThomasaA. 

Easter, Robert M. Mapelli, Ace E. 


McKinzie and Bob W. Shondell 
have been added to the staff ol 
Hathaway Investment Corp., 900 


South Pearl Street. 


Robert E. Walker 
tobert Elisha Walker passed 
away March 16 at the age of 51 
following a heert attack. He was 


a partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
with which he had been associ- 
ated since 1935. 
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Railroad Legislation 


_ The-nation’s railroads are seek- 
ing legislative relief not only from 
the U. S. Congress but also from 
various State bodies. The car- 
riers in the East particularly are 
seeking relief from heavy prop- 
erty taxes because of the burden 
of passenger business and mainly 
commuter service. 


Legislation for some reduction 
in taxes and even a possible sub- 
sidy has been introduced in New 
York State, and Massachusetts has 
similar bills under consideration. 
While it seems remote that any 
Commuter Transit Authority will 
be established in either New York 
or New England at the present 
time, still the rising costs of com- 
Mmuccr ilares probaoly will bring 
some action. While the latter ac- 
tion is considered more or less a 
local affair, still the same situa- 
tion exists in other communities 
such as Chicago and Detroit. 

It might be noted that a repre- 
sentative of New York City re- 
cently appeared before the State 
legislative committee opposing 
any reduction in railroad real es- 
tate taxes which, it was claimed, 
would mean the loss of some $12 
million annually in taxes to the 
city. 

Of course, the roads’ main hopes 
are that the U. S. Congress this 
year finally will take some action. 
Committees of Congress have been 


holding extensive hearings on the 
subject. It is interesting to note 
that many of the railroad pro- 
posals are not being opposed by 
their competitors, the barge lines, 
trucking industry and the airlines. 
Proposals which are not opposed 
include the abolition of the excise 
taxes of 3% on freight bills and 
10% on passenger travel. Another 
point which is being sought is the 
transfer of abandonments of un- 
profitable passenger and freight 
services from State Commissions 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. However, competitors 
will not go along with the rail- 
roads in their desire to have more 
freedom in rate making. Repre- 
sentatives of the trucking and 
waterway industries are strongly 
opposed to such relief. 

Other transportation industries 
are expected to continue to op- 
pose the desire of the rails to di- 
versify their activities. Currently 
the roads are not allowed in the 


trucking, airline or waterway 
businesses. There appears to be 
little chance of the roads being 


able to obtain such legislative per- 
mission, 

Some of the carriers have come 
out for an outright subsidy, par- 
ticularly for passenger traffic 
which has been showing large 
deficits for the majority of them, 
mainly in the East and Northeast. 
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However, there is little likelihood 
of a subsidy being allowed on a 
national basis. 


Another proposal of the rails 
also seems doomed at the present 
time. This would be the imposi- 
tion of a user tax for hauling on 
highways and waterways. Natu- 
rally, the latter two modes of 
transportation are opposing this 
move vigorously. It also has been 
proposed by some rail officials 
that the Federal Government set 
up a corporation, much along the 
line of the old Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., which would pur- 
chase rail equipment and lease it 
out from this pool. The roads hold 
this would cut down on the capital 
expenditures they are forced to 
make to purchase the equipment 
which, at times, is idle but on 
which interest charges and install- 
ment maturities continue. 

Rail men feel that despite op- 
position to many of the proposals, 
some remedial] legislation might 
be forthcoming this year, although 
it probably will not be as liberal 

ara means as that being sought. 


Form Rhulen Planning 


MONTICELLO, N. Y.—Rhulen 
Planning Co., Ine. has been 


formed with offices at 217 Broad- 
way to engage in a _ securities 
business. Officers are Raymond 
Silverman, President; Walter A. 
Rhulen, Chairman of the Board; 
Lewis Kolodny, Vice-President; 
Jesse M. Finkelstein, Treasurer; 
and Meyer M. Duchin, Secretary. 
Mr. Silverman was formerly with 
North American Planning Corp. 
and First Investors Corp. 
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REPORT IN BRIEF 


Sales and Revenues 


Net Earnings. . . 


Earnings per Share of Common Stock 
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OLIVER BUILDING * 
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1957 
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$2.00 
60,278,200 
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16,342,000 
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Continued from page 16 


Foreign Currency Loans 
To Private Business 


Houses on S. 1314. 
proval of the 
“Cooley 


ate. With 
on Aug. 13, 1957, 
into law as Section 
Law 85-128.8 


Administration of the Program 


In accordance with the author- 


With the ap- 
Conference, 
Amendment” 
cepted by the House and the Sen- 
Presidential 
it was enacted 
(4) 


ture. 
the 
was ac- 
It 
approval 
of Public become 
through 
ment. 


The 
nounces the expected availability 


Bank itself then 


of the foreign currency for loans. 
invites applications. 
out that loans will not be granted 


It points 


No separate staff has yet been 
createa by the Bank to administer 


ity contained in the “Cooley this program. The regular staff 
Amendment,” the President, on of the Bank has participated ii 
Dec. 12, 1957, issued Executive developing the procedures for the 
Order 10746. This Executive program and presumably will do 
Order vested in the ExIm Bank the staff work. The Board of Di- 
the full authority to administer rectors will review applications 
the loan program created by the for foreign currency loans, just as 


“Cooley Amendment.” 


Loan 
through 
tiated 
These 


sales 
under 
agreements 
ally consisting of 
sonnel in the 
foreign country. 
governments 


“Cooley 





7 Conference Report No. 683, 85th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, July 5, 1957. This Re- 
port devotes only two paragraphs to the 


“Cooley Amendment.” 


j'urpose of Program 


Types of Credit 
Assistance Available 


Eligible Credit 
Beneficiaries 


CRITERIA 
Size of Project 
Amount of Credit 


Use of Financing 


Country in Which 
Funds May be Spent 


Location of Project 
or Consumption 


a 


Beneficiary Must First 
Seek Private Capital 


Participation by the 
Beneficiary 

LOAN TERMS 
Currencies Loaned 
Length of Credit Period 


Assurance of Repayment 


Cargo Preference for 
U.S. Vessels 


MISCELLANEOUS 


funds accrue to the Bank 
agreements 
Public 
are 
by an American delegation, usu- 
Embassy 
Capital 
When 
announce a 
agreement including provision for 
Amendment” 
ExIm Bank comes into the pic- 


it does for dollar loans. 


nego- 
Law 480. 
negotiated to 
dorsed 

per- be done 
the 
two 


sales 


of 


the 
fuse 


loans, the 


Bank. 


The Bank will 
gotiations 


obtain 
by 


with the 
approval of 
the Bank. This 
on a case-by-case 


for a loan. 


such cases where 


conduct the ne- 
designated 
agency of the foreign government 
loans en- 
will 
basis. 
The law fully recognizes the right 
of the foreign government to re- 
approval 
may require a great deal of dis- 
cretion and patience on the part 
of the representatives of the ExIm 
In 
agreement can 


This 


no 


be obtaincd for a 
loan application, the Bank has no 
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recourse and presumably must 
deny it. Lack of understanding 
between the Bank and the fcreign 
government could lead to com- 
plete failure to agree on any loan 
application. In this case the Bank 
could only report the deadlock 
as a matter for consideration by 
the American delegation assigned 


an- to negotiate a new commodity 
sales agreement with that par- 
ticular foreign government the 


following year. 


until the bank deposits actually Capitalization 
available to the Bank Loan funds for the operation 
sales under the agree- of the “Cooley Amendment” pro- 


gram will be derived from sales 
after Aug. 13, 1957, of surplus 
agricultural commodities under 
Public Law 480, as amended. No 
other source of funds is authorized. 

The law specifies a set-aside of 
“not more than 25 per centum ol 
the currencies received pursuant 
to eaca such agreement” for this 
program. Conference Report No. 
683, cited earlier, makes this com- 
ment: “This provision expresses 
a firm but general policy of the 
Congress that a substantial por- 
tion (25 peicent unless there are 
compelling reasons for using a less 
amount) should be used for 
loans 

The “Cooley 


Amendment” 
plies to sales agreements nego- 
tiated after Aug. 13, 1957. The 
Congress, in the law approved by 
the President on that date, in- 
creased the authovization for for- 
eign currency sales from $3 billion 


ap- 


to $4 billion. It is probable that 
the Congress will further increase 
this autnorization in coming Ses- 
sions. 


The $1 billion authorization 
covers the cost to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of surplus 
commodities sold. The foreign 
government pays for these com- 
modities on tne basis of the cur- 
rent market value. It is expected 
that only $600 to $700 million 
worth of foreign currencies will 
be received under this current 
authorization. Applying the 25% 
formula, the ExIm Bank initially 
would have at its disposal a maxi- 
mum of $150 to $175 million worth 
of foreign currencies. 

Not all foreign currencies will 
become available for loan by the 
Bank. Most likely to be avail- 
able are the currencies of the 
dollar-short countries which are 
favored for P.L. 480 agreements 
by the American Government. 
To date an agreement with Mex- 
ico has proved the exception.’ 


An agreement under P.L. 480 
with Yugoslavia, announced by 
the Department of Agriculture 


Dec. 27, raises an interesting ques- 
tion. The “Cooley Amendment” 
specifies that loan funds shall be 
made available from “each such 
agreement.” In spite of this, the 
agreement with Yugoslavia did 
not include any provision for loans 
through the ExIm Bank. Perhaps 
the American Government felt 
that there would be no interest 
in such loans by businessmen be- 


FOREIGN CREDIT PROGRAMS OF UNITED STATES AND 
INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES AVAILABLE TO PRIVATE BUSINESS 


EXPORT IMPORT BANK 





Cooley Amendment 
(P.L, 480) 


Dollar Credits 


International Bank 


cause Yugoslavia is a Communist 
country. Perhaps. Yugoslavia 





The effect ‘of Section (4) was té 
amend Section 104(e) of Public Law 489 
by adding the text of the “Cooley Amend- 
ment.” Section 104 of Public Law 4860 
now reads: 


“Notwithstanding section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, 
or any other provision of law, the 
President may use or enter into agree- 
ments with friendly nations or organ- 
izations of nations to use the foreign 
currencies waoich accrue under this 
tile for one or more of the following 
purposes: 

“(e) For promoting balanced eca- 
nomic development and trade among 
nations, for which purpeses not more 
than 25 per centum of the currencies 
received pursuant to each such agree- 
ment shall be available through and 
under the procedures established by 
the Export-lmpcrt Bank for loans mu- 
tually agreeable to said bank and the 
country with which the agreement is 
made to United States business firms 
and branches, subsidiaries, or affiliates 
cf such firms for business develop« 
ment and trade expansion in such 
countries and for loans to domestic or 
fcreign firms for the establishment of 
facilities for aiding in the utilization, 
distribution, or otherwise increasing 
the consumption of, and markets for, 
United States agricultural products: 
Prcvided, however, That no such leans 
shall be made for the manufacture of 
any products to be exported to the 
United States in competition with 
products produced in the United States 
or for the manufacture or production 
of any commodity to be marketed in 
competition with United States agricul- 
tural commodities. or the products 
thereof. Foreign currencies may be ace 
cepted in repayment of such loans.’’ 


9 Programs announced by the Bank te 
date include Mexico, Oct. 30, Israel, Nov, 
15, Pakistan, Nov. 20, Greece, Dec. 24, 
1957, Turkey, Jan. 23, 1958. All of these 
provide fer loaning 25% of the foreign 
currency proceeds, except the agreements 
with Greece and Turkey. These provide 
for loaning 15%. 





Dollar Credits for 
U. S. Agric. Commods. 


Commodity Credit 
Corporation 


for Reconstruction 
and Development 


International 
Finance Corporation 


Development Loan Fund 





Bus. dev. & trade expan- 
sion; mkt. dev. for U. S. 
agric, products 


Loans 


Bus. Dev. Proj. Pvt. U.S. 
entities 

Agric. Mkt. Dev. Proj. 
Pvt. entities of U. S. or 
country whose currency 
is borrowed 


No stated limits 
No stated limits 


Equipment, technical serv- 
ices, payrolls, inventories, 
generaloperating ex- 
penses, etc, 


Anywhere acceptable to 
country whose currency is 
borrowed 


Bus. Dev. Proj.—In coun- 
try whose currency is 
borrowed 

Agric. Mkt. Dev. Proj.— 
Any country eligible under 
Battle Act*.and accept- 
able to country whose 
currency is borrowed 


No 


Required 


Foreign currencies 
Longer than 1 yr. 


U.S. or foreign collateral 
or bank guarantee may 
be required * 


Prohibits loans to pro- 
duce: Exports to U. S. 
competitive with U. S. 
goods, or commodities 
competitive with U. S. 
agric. commodities or 
products thereof, 


Promoting U. S. exports 
and imports 


Exporter credits, guaran- 
tees & loans 


U. S. & foreign private 


entities; foreign govern- 
ments 


No stated limits 
No stated limits 


U. S. machinery. equip- 
ment, technical services 


United States 


Any friendly foreign coun- 
try eligible under Battle 
Act! 


Yes 


Required 


Dollars 

Longer than 1 yr. 
Foreign individual, com- 
pany, or bank guarantee 
may be required 


Yes 


Promoting U. 8. exports 
of surplus agric. commod- 
ities 

Loans 


Foreign private import- 
ers 4 


No stated limits 


U. S. surplus agric. com- 
modities 


United States 


Any friendly foreign coun- 
ey cligible under Battle 
ct 


Yes 


Not required 


Dollars 

6-12 months 

Foreign bank guarantee 
may be required 


Yes 
Commodities must be con- 


sumed in country of im- 
port 


All of these institutions charge interest and require that there be reasonable prospects of repayment. Projects 
must be economically sound and technically feasible. 


— 


1 Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, P.L. 213, 82nd Congress. 
declared ineligible at this time. 


ofl i; y No friendly country has been 
A determination is made, prior to the approval of each loan application 


whether the country, where the project is located, has knowingly exported strategic materials to the Sino- 
Soviet bloc in violation of the Battle Act. 
2 Although government guarantee 
government where project is located. 
The ExIm Bank program for government to government agricultural credits is not covered in this table. 


is not required, 


the loan will not be made 


if unacceptable to the 





Promoting U. S. exports 
of surplus. agric, com- 
modities 


Deferred purchase pay- 
ment 


U. S. exporters 


No stated limits 


Commodities in CCC in- 
ventory or under loan to 
ccc 


United States 


Any friendly foreign coun- 
try 


Only if purchasing wheat 


Not required 


Dollars 

Up to 8 yrs. 

Assurance of payment 
from bank in VU. S. 


No 


If credit period exceeds 
6 months, credit must be 
passed on to foreign im- 
porter 


*Member governments of IBRD (those also members of IFC are marked with asterisk): 
* Austria, 


Argentina, *Australia, 


Financing foreign projs. 
of reconstruction & de- 
velopment 


Loans, guarantees & par- 
ticip. in loans 
Member govts.* & private 


entities in their terri- 
tories 


No stated limits 
No stated limits 


Import materials, equip- 


ment & services 


Anywhere outside terri- 
tory of credit beneficiary 


Territory of credit bene- 
ficiary 


Yes, and other public 
capital 


Not required 


Dollars & foreign 
Any length 


Guarantee of government 
of beneficiary 


No 


*Belgium, 


*Bolivia, 


Financing foreign private 
industrial and mining en- 
terprises 


Investments ® 


less 
coun- 


Private entities in 
developed member 
tries * 


Norm. $500,000 up 
$100,000 to $2 mill. 
Any requirement of bene- 


ficiary except refunding 
or refinancing 


Anywhere 


Country of credit bene- 
ficiary 


Yes 


Required 


Dollars & foreign 
5-15 yrs. 


not re- 
security 


Govt. guarantee 
quired,? private 
may be required 


No 


contrib- 
develop- 
of proj- 


Investment must 
ute to economic 
ment of country 
ect 


*Brazil, *Burma, 


*Canada, 


Fin. foreign projs. of 
reconstr. & develop. & 
foreign commercial & in- 
dustrial enterprises 


Loans, credits, 
tees, investmen 


guaran- 


U.S. private entities ; for- 
eign private entities & 
govts. in less developed 
countries 


$500,000 up 
$100,000 up 


Any requirement of bene- 
ficiary except working 
capital, refinancing, or 
purchase and resale 


Anywhere ® 


Any friendly foreign coun- 
try eligible under Battle 
Act * 


Yes, and also capital 
from ExIm Bank, IBRD, 
IFC 


Required of private credit 
applicants 


Dollars 
3-40 yrs. 


Govt. guarantee not re- 
quired,? private security 
may be required 


Yes 


Investment must contrib- 
ute to economic develop- 
ment of country of proj- 
ect 


*Afghanistan, 


*Ceylon, *Chile, China, 


*Colombia, *Costa Rica, *Cuba, *Denmark, *Dominican Republic, *Ecuador, *Egypt, *El Salvador, *Ethiopia, 


*Finland, *France, 
nesia, *Iran, *Iraq, 


*Germany, 
Ireland, 


Ghana, 
*Israel, 


*Greece, 
*Italy, 


*Guatemala, 
*Japan, 


*Haiti, 
*Jordan, Korea, 


*Honduras, 
*Lebanon, 


*Iceland, *India, 
*Luxembourg, 


*Indo~ 
* Mexico, 


*Netherlands, *Nicaragua, “Norway, *Pakistan, *Panama, *Paraguay, *Peru, *Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, *Sweden, Syria, *Thailand, *Turkey, *Union of South Africa, *United Kingdom, *United States, 


Uruguay, *Venezuela, 


Viet-Nam, Yugoslavia. 


> Usually convertible debentures. 
®* DLF prefers that foreign exchange be used for requirements outside country of project. 


Compiled by Edmund Pendleton, Jr. February 1, 
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would not agree. Negotiations. of 
a P-L. 480 agreement with Poland 
are under way. It is not likely 
that “Cooley Amendment’. loans 
will be ‘authorized in that case 
either. 

There is some speculation 
whether the ExIm Bank will treat 
its foreign currency loan fund as 
a revolving fund. Since the Bank 
will operate the program on a 
sound financial basis which will 
result in few losses, obviously, 
there will be foreign currencies 
available for use a second time. 
At this point, however, the Bank 
seems to take the position that it 
has no authority to operate a re- 
volving fund. Queried whether 
the Bank is ignoring the authority 
contained in its Charter!° in Sec. 
2(a): “The Bank is hereby au- 
thorized to use all of its assets 
and all moneys which have been 
or may hereafter be allocated to 
or borrowed by it in the exercise 
of its functions.” 


Purposes of Loans 


The law specifies two general 
purposes for which foreign cur- 
rency loans may be made by the 
ExIm Bank. First, it specifies that 
they may be made “for business 
development and trade expan- 
sion.” This phraseology is so 
Sweeping the officials of the Bank 
should have no problems in in- 
terpreting it. It would be difficult 
to find a credit situation which 
eould not fit within this definition. 
. The second purpose for these 
loans is “for the establishment of 
facilities for aiding in the utiliza- 
tion, distribution, or otherwise 
increasing the consumption of, and 
markets for, United States agri- 
cultural products.” This section 
of the law probably will present 
more problems of interpretation. 
The statement commences “for the 
establishment.” It is very prob- 
able that a project involving ex- 
pansion of existing facilities would 
be approved. But this will require 
liberal interpretation of the law. 
The law goes on to read “estab- 
lishment of facilities.” This raises 
the question as to whether the 
Congress intended to limit loans 
for this second purpose to projects 
involving physical facilities.)! 

In one way at least, the Bank 
apparently is taking the more lib- 
eral view in interpreting the 
phraseology describing “busi- 
ness development” and “agricul- 
tural marketing” loans. Its in- 
structions to the applicants imply 
that it will consider applications 
for either purpose where the pro- 
posed use of the foreign curren- 
cies would be payrolls, invento- 
ries, or general operating ex- 
penses, in addition to the more 
conventional uses, such as the 
purchase and installation of equip- 
ment.!2 

Behind the “Cooley Amend- 
ment” was the rather narrow in- 
terest of certain Congressmen in 
stimulating agricultural market 
development activities. But the 
amendment was attached to Sec- 
tion 104 (e) of P.L. 480,8 so that 
its beginning words became: “For 
promoting balanced economic de- 
velopment * * *.” According!v fi- 
nancing for a cold storage ware- 
house in Pakistan for American 
dairy and poultry products might 
take second place to a cement 
plant in the eyes of ExIm Bank 
and the Government of Pakistan. 


Eligible Borrowers 


The purpose of the “Cooley 
Amendment” was to provide cred- 
its of foreign currencies for pri- 
vate business?.13 Under this in- 
terpretation of the law the ExIm 





10 Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended, 59 Stat. 526. 

11 See House Report No. 432, in the 
Section on “Develooment of New Mar- 
kets,” where the Committee twice used 
the phraseology “physical facilities.” 

12 “Information required by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington in con- 
nection with an application for a loan of 
foreign currency pursuant to Sec. 104(e), 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended (P. L. 


480),”" Oct. 29. 1957. ‘ 
13 “Congressional Record,” p. 8998, 
85th Congress, ist Session, June 21, 


1957. 
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Bank would have to refuse an 
application for such credit from 
a foreign government. It is not 
clear what the Bank would do if 
there were some government par- 
ticipation in the business of a 
private applicant. Theoretically, 
if private interests own 51% of a 
corporation and government owns 
49%, the corporation still would 
be private business. 


“Business development” loans 
may be made to “United States 
business firms and branches, sub- 
sidiaries, or affiliates of such 
firms.” Would an Italian corpora- 
tion, holding an exclusive sales 
agency for the country of Italy 
as representative of an American 
corporation, be an “affiliate” 
within the meaning of the law? 
Would a Pakistani corporation, 
in which an American company 
held a 51% participation, be a 
qualified “subsidiary”? There is 
no requirement in the law that 
the subsidiary be wholly-owned. 

A question of nationality arises 
from the separation in the law of 
the phrase “in such countries” 
from “branches, subsidiaries, or 
affiliates.”” Presumably the Bank 
legally could make a “business 
development” loan to a German 
subsidiary of an American com- 
pany for a project in Pakistan. 

“Agricultural marketing” loans 
will be made only to United States 
firms, or firms of the country 
whose currency is borrowed, ac- 
cording to a narrow interpreta- 
tion of the phrase “foreign firms” 
by the Bank. Presumably this 
narrow approach will be applied 
to “business development” loans 
also; though it has not yet been 


indicated in pronouncements of 
the Bank. 
If the Bank follows its usual 


practice, the borrower will have 
to demonstrate that he will par- 
ticipate with his own funds in 
the project for which credit is 
sought. 

The “Cooley Amendment” re- 
sulted primarily from the difficul- 
ties of businessmen in borrowing 
foreign currencies. Accordingly, 
it is not likely that a credit ap- 
plicant will be required to dem- 
onstrate that he has exhausted 
other sources of foreign currency 
credit before applying to the 
ExIm Bank. 

ine bank has issued no appli- 
cation forms as such. It has issued 
a list of 12 points of information 
which the applicant should supply 
to the Bank.!2 Applications may 
be filed with the ExIm Bank in 
Washington, or with the American 
Embassy in the country in which 
the loan is desired. 


Limitations on Use of Loans 

“Business development” loans 
must be used for projects located 
in the foreign country whose cur- 
rency is borrowed. The law does 


not require that all of the cur- 
rency be spent in that country. 
Purchases of equipment legally 


could be made in a third country. 

“Agricultural marketing” loans 
could be used for projects in the 
country whose currency is bor- 
rowed or in third countries. The 
currency could be spent in any 
country. 

sn the case of either the “busi- 
ness development” or “agricul- 
tural marketing” loans, use or ex- 
penditure of the foreign currency 
outside of the country whose cur- 
rency is borrowed probably would 
be opposed by that government. 
Its shortage of foreign exchange 
was the major reason why it pur- 
chased agricultural commodities 
under Public Law 480 in the first 


place. One possible exception 
might be a project in a third 


country which would be of bene- 
fit to the country whose currency 
is borrowed. An example might 
be use of Austrian schillings to 
construct a grain elevator in a 
port of Yugoslavia which handles 
a large amount of imports for 
Austria. 

Besides location, the law limits 
the use of these loan funds in 
another way. It states that “no 
such loans shall be made for the 


manufacture of any products to 
be exported to the United States 
in competition with products pro- 
duced in the United States * * *,” 
In view of the strong “protec- 
tionist” bloc on the “Hill” the Bank 
probably will interpret strictly this 
limitation. Obviously, it will not 
approve a loan to assist in the 
production of Polish hams for the 
American market, as suggested by 
one Congressman in the debate 
on the “Cooley Amendment.’’!3 


The law continues: “or for the 
manufacture or production of any 
commodity to be marketed in 
competition with United States 
agricultural commodities or the 
products thereof.” This second 
portion of the limitation presents 
two interesting questions. Could 
the loan funds be used to erect 
abroad a plant for recombining 
milk, if that country is a pur- 
chaser of canned milk from the 
United States? Would this limita- 
tion prohibit a loan for a mill to 
spin cotton yarn; a mill to weave 
cotton cloth; or a factory to man- 
ufacture cotton shirts, if the raw 
cotton in any case were not 
American fiber? Presumably so.i4 
A more difficult decision is faced 
if the raw cotton is American. 


Loan Terms and Conditions 

The ExIm Bank has set no 
minimum amount of credit which 
it will grant under the foreign 
currency loan program. The max- 
imum will be determined by the 
needs of the project and by the 
credit worthiness of the borrower 
or his guarantor. 

In view oi its pelicy on dollar 
credits, it seems unlikely that the 
Bank will make loans maturing 





in less than one year. Medium- 
and long-term credit will be 
available. 

14“Congressional Record,” p. 8999, 


85th Congress, 
1957. 


Ist Session, June 21, 


The interest rates apparently 
will be comparable to the rates 
charged by development banks in 
the country involved, for business 
development credits. Ordinarily, 
these rates would be appreciably 
lower than commercial rates. 

No guarantee of repayment will 
be asked from the foreign gov- 
ernment. If additional security is 
usked from the borrower, he will 
be permitted to offer a foreign 
bank guarantee or foreign collat- 
eral. Possibly even the guarantee 
of an American bank or company 
would be acceptable. 

The borrower may repay his 
loan in the foreign currency bor- 
rowed. Fluctuations in the value 
of the currency will be the Bank’s 
risk. 

If many aspects of this program 
are yet undefined, there is a good 
reason. The Bank received rela- 
tively little direction from the 
Congress. It is operating in the 
field of banking abroad while it 
has no branches abroad. If the 
Bank follows its usual practices, 
it will develop the ground rules 
for the program on a case-by-case 
basis. 


E. L. Wolf Opens 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—E. L. 
Wolt Associates has been formed 
with offices at 1511 K Street, 
N. W. to engage in the investment 
business. Emanuel Wolf is a 
principal of the firm. 


V. E. Refalvy Opens 


CLINTON, N. J.—Victor E. Re- 
falvy is engaging in a securit.es 
business from offices at 19 Leigh 
Street. 


Fabian Crystal Opens 
Fabian Crystal is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
1440 Broadway, New York City. 
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H. Hentz to Admit 


On April 1, H. Hentz & Co., 7 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Hattie G, 
Morris to limited partnership. 


Schirmer, Atherton Admits 


PORTLAND, Maine—G. Damon 
Hoffses, resident manager for 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co., in their 
office at 634 Congress Street, will 
be admitted to partnership in the 
firm April 1. 


Schrijver Co. to Admit 


On March 27, Harold A. Shaffer, 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will become a partner 
in Schrijver & Co., 37 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Shuman, Agnew to Admit 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Shu- 
man, Agnew & Co., 155 Sansome 
Street, members of the New York 
and Pacific Coast Stock Ex- 
changes, on April 1 will admit 
John B. Wood to limited partner= 
ship. 


Form Oil & Gas Investors 


(Specia] to Tae FiNANCIAL CHRONICTE) 


MADISON, Wis.—Oil & Gas 
Investors Co., has been formed 
with offices at 119 Monona Ave- 
nue to engage in a_ securities 
business. Partners are Marvin V. 
Bump, Norman T. Baillies and 
James C. Geisler. 


Eisele & King Branch 


MIAMI, Fla.—Eisele & King, 
Libaire, Stout & Co. have opened 
a branch in the Miami Building 
with Basil P. Williams and Donald 
T. Williams as managers. 








Tilo 1957 
Report to 
Stockholders 


During 1957, in addition to significantly 
expanding its sales force, Tilo broadened 
and intensified its aggressive research 
and new product de 
The firm is now very strongly situated 

to capitalize fully on the increasing 

rate of building repairs and modernization 
which is one of the most favorable 
aspects of the current economic 

outlook. Tilo has been, is now, and 
expects to remain the leader in the 

direct sale and application of roofing and 
siding of its own manufacture for 
residential, commercial and 

institutional buildings. 

A copy of the Annu: 
includes the financial statements of the 
Company, may be obtained upon request. 
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<@> TILO ROOFING COMPANY, INC. 


America’s Largest Roofers 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Financial 


* Sales 


* Net Earnings 


ighlights 
of December 31, 1957 


13,450,810 compared to 
$15,757,337 in 1956. 


$831,218 in 1957 compared to 
$933,257" in 1956. 


Net Earnings per Share 
1.80 compared to 
$2.02* in 1956, 


Dividends 


1.20 per share in 
1957 and 1956. 


Total Assets 
%14,657,371 as compared to 
$13,990,396 in 1956, an 


increase of 8666,975. 


Ratio 

Current Assets to Current 
Liabilities: 2.70 to 1, based on 
$12,546,341 and $4,639,340 
respectively. 


Stockholders’ Equity 


$7,560,520 or $16.56 per share 
compared to $7,283,853 or 
$15.76 per share in 1956— 

an increase of $276,667. 


ital 
valent 


Excluding non-recurring cay 
1ins of $221.SS5 or the « 


of 48¢ per share, 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 





‘Inis Week — Bank Stocks 


The banks have come a long 
distance from the early depres- 
sion years when so many of them 
were hard pressed to stay open. 
At that time the depositor’s con- 
cern was whether his bank was 
sound, for ugly rumors floated 
about casting doubt on the ability 
of this-or-that bank to pay off. 
While the mortality among the 
country’s banks was bad enough, 
let it be pointed out that there 
were thousands of them that, be- 
cause of able management, sur- 
vived the difficult period and 
came through to build up to big- 
ger and better institutions. 

As an aftermath to the depres- 
sion experience, Congress set up 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which went into the 
business of insuring deposits of 
member banks, first up to a limit 
of $5,000, and then to $10,000. 
While FDIC has done a good job, 
the fundamental objection to it 
at its inception still holds, namely, 
that in essence the sounder, better 
managed banks to an important 
degree back up the weaker ones. 

A second move was a permis- 
sive one inaugurated by the 
Treasury Department, and with 
two motivations. This was the 
setting up of loan loss reserves 
by the banks. Besides the reserve 
feature, the banks were given a 
tax abatement on the amount 
that, from year to year, went into 
the reserve. In substance, the 
Treasury formula permitted the 
banks to set aside a reserve on 
the basis of their loan loss expe- 
rience for a 20 year period, the 
banks to elect the consecutive 20 
years that gave them the best: base 
for calculating the set-aside. This 
formula has resulted in substan- 
tial tax savings for many banks, 
but there has developed some 
sentiment toward its revision. 

The American Bankers Associ- 
ation is working toward that end. 
There is a general feeling among 
bankers that the banks ought to 
have greater loan loss reserves; 
the risks in lending funds tend 
to be greater under present eco- 
nomic conditions. 

To quote the annual report of 
First National City Bank of New 
York: “The formula is illogical, 
since it is based on the historical 
experience of each bank. The re- 
sult is that the best managed 
banks, which came through the 
great depression with least losses 
{on loans] are now penalized rel- 
ative to the less successful banks.” 

It is the general practice among 
the banks to carry this reserve as 
a deduction from total loans out- 
standing. It therefore is not read- 
ily discernible for anybody who 
is not seeking out the informa- 
tion. Therefore, it is not generally 
realized that the total set-asides 
by the leading banks are of the 
size that they are. As the reserves 
are set up prior to the tax cal- 


culations, substantial tax savings 
are achieved as a general rule; 
and often the tax saving is in- 
cluded in a given year’s contri- 
bution to the reserve. 


As now calculated, the reserve’s 
size depends largely upon the 
outstanding loan volume of the 
bank, allowing for certain credits 
under the formula, such as guar- 
anteed loans. But the volume of 
loans on the bank’s books in the 
past year has been at such a high 
level that the banks in many in- 
stances have their reserves as 
high as the formula permits; no 
further set-asides may be made 
by these banks unless loan vol- 
ume starts on the upward trend 
again. 

Here are some of the accumu- 
lated reserve totals as of the end 
of 1957: 

Bankers Trust: $16,686,000 ver- 
sus $15,994,000 a year earlier. 


Bank of New York: $1,773,000 
versus $1,723,000. 


Chase Manhattan: $98,105,000 
(maximum allowed) versus $99,- 
386,000. 


Chemical Corn Exchange: $10,- 
996,000 versus $11,993,000. 


Empire Trust: $2,531,000 against 
$2,447,000. 


First National City: Approxi- 
mately $96,000,000 versus about 
$94,000,000. 


Guaranty Trust: $16,184,000, and 
in 1956 about $15,934,000. 


Hanover Bank: Approximations 
$16,000,000 and $10,000,000. 


Irving Trust: $12,517,000 versus 
$9,987,000. 


Manufacturers Trust: 
000 versus $35,993,000. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc: About 
$8,000,000, compared with $7,000,-+ 
000. 


New York Trust: $6,780,000, 
about what was shown in the 
like month a year earlier, 


United States Trust: Makes no 
set-asides as its loan volume is 
small, the trust company depend- 
ing much more on trust fees. 


Of course, this reserve is en- 
tirely apart from reserves for se- 
curities valuation, etc. Most banks 
also carry “general” reserves, 
contingency reserves, etc. 


The banks ought to have greater 
latitude in providing against ad- 
verse economic conditions, if only 
because the exposure is so much 
greater now than it was when 
the Treasury established the 
formula. 


Warner W. Kent 


Warner W. Kent, a_ limited 
partner in Ingalls & Snyder, New 
York City, passed away March 12 
at the age of 65. He had been 
with Ingalls & Snyder since 1923. 


With Illinois Mid Continent 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—David Bartzen, 
Frank J. Galati, Arch Lord and 
Donald A. Wahl have become af- 
filiated with Illinois Mid Conti- 
nent Investment Company, 676 St. 
Clair Street. 


of 


$48,170,- 





Christiana 
Securities Co. 


Bulletin on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Veeibers New tork Stock Exchaug: 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 5, N ¥ 
Telephone: BArclay 7-%3500 
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NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND 
GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Almaigamating National Bank of India Lid. 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd. 
Head Office 
26 BISHOPSGATE. LONDON, E.C3 


London Branches 
13 ST. JAMES’S SOUARE. S.W.1 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET. S.W.1 


Bankers to the Government in ADEN KENYA 
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Savings Association’s Portfolio 


And the Bond Market Outlook 


instead it takes a seemingly wan- 
ton pleasure in doling out its dol- 
lars so parsimoniously. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
many people, whose knowledge 
goes far beyond the superficial, 
who similarly find System policy 
hard to account for and impossibie 
to excuse. Why has its anti-re- 
cession aid been limited to three 
cuts in the aiscount rate, one 
lowering of margins on stock ex- 
chenge transactions, one small re- 
duction in statutory reserve re- 
quirements, and a less than usual 
withdrawal of reserves suppiied 
by open market operations during 
November-December’” 

Now I should like to have it 
understood that I have no part in 
the secret deliberations oi Federal 
Reserve System officials, and nave 
no inside dope at ali to oifer. Nor 
could I be so immodest as to claim 
a deeper knowledge of or a keener 
insight into the System’s mecha- 
nisms than do my many more 
illustrious colleages. Nevertheless, 
1 vesleve sincerety that I can be 
of more service by presenting a 
somewhat different viewpoint 
than by mincing words and re- 
hashing the conventional and 
more popular answers. The reader 
will be the judge of its reason- 
ableness. 

It is often said that you cannot 
push on a piece of string. That 
figure of speech can be modified 
a little bit. You can visualize a 
hawser connecting a tug with a 
great ship. If there is enough of 
the hawser, and if the tug keeps 
pushing on it hard enough, it will 
pile up, kinking and knotting, 
until it finally forms a thick mat 
between tug and ship. The tug 
still will be pushing on the string, 
but the ship will begin to move. 
Or, of course, you can push a 
string through a straw. 

There can be no doubt whatever 
that the Federal Reserve System 
could, if it chose, within a short 
period of weeks, or of a few 
months at most, cause people to 
begin buying more and more 
heavily, prices to rise sharply, 
production to aecelerate and em- 
ployment to again become over- 
full. Short-term interest rates 
could be brought down to zero. 
Bond prices would rise astro- 
nomicaily for a short time—until, 
that is, investors caught on to 
what was happening and what 
was coming thereafter. Stock 
prices would zoom, and after-a-bit 
land values would: shoot up; the 
prices of old buildings and the 
cost of new ones would be mul- 
tiplied, and still later any tangible 
good at all would be sought eager- 
ly as a defense against inflation. 

All that would be necessary 
would be to make a formal an- 
nouncement that the System was 
determined to reverse the reces- 
sion immediately, and to back this 
up by slashing reserve require- 
ments sharply and buying securi- 
ties heavily. By these means it 
might create so much money as 
to make a dollar practically 
worthless. Nobody would hold 
money longer than was required 
to find something to spend it for. 

You will savy this picture is 
grossly exaggerated. You are right 


—it is exaggerated; it is com- 
pletely ridiculous. But what 
makes it ridiculous is precisely 


that it will not happen. Note I said 
it will not—not that it could not 
No one believes the Federal Re- 
serve System would ever do any- 
thing so dengerous and destruc- 
tive. But when people argue that, 
although inflation of this sort may 
happen elsewhere it cannot hap- 
pen here, they are testifying to 
their implicit faith and confidence 
in the essential rightness of what 
the Federal Reserve Svstem has 
been doing. For the engine of in- 


flation exists, and the only thing 
that keeps it from running wild is 
the restraint of the engineers—the 
resolute resistance of System of- 
ficials to the enormous pressures, 
from almost every side, to turn it 
loose. 

If this picture of ultimate infla- 
tion is ridiculously exaggerated, 
an actual example of the same 
thing On a microscopic scale is-at 
hand. jt was the easy moncy pol- 
icy of 1953-54, which System 
officials again and again have de- 
scribed as much too easy and con- 
tinued much too long; and as a 
mistake which would not be re- 
peated. Several comments =n this 
should be made. 

Fir.t, the bond market, spciuxing 
veneraliy, has chosen to brush 
these scacements off. It has con- 
vinced itself that similiar or even 
more massive meacures are being 
delayed, but eventually = must 
come. This is actualiy the crux of 
the present puzzlement about pol- 
icy. For if eventually, why, in 
Heaven's name, not now? 

The unconventional answer I 
propose is that the skeptical dis- 
belief in the sincerity of those 
statements is misplaced. Skepti- 
cism is an indispensable tool of 
the analyst, certainly, but skepti- 
cism like all virtues can be over- 
done. 

For the sake of argument, give 
just a moment’s thought to this 
proposition: Assume that the offi- 
cials were and are sincere; that 
the statements mean _ precisely 
what they say. Assume they are 
not merely words for the record, 
but actually describe System 
judgment and intention. Doesn't 
that throw an entirely different 
light on the System’s recent ac- 
tions? 

Second, and supporting, I sub- 
mit, the soundness of that judg- 
ment, there is the visible and 
demonstrable aftermath of the 
massive 1953-54 policy. he boom 
of 1955-57 which followed was 
stoked by the fuel furnished dur- 
ing the preceding period of easy 
money. Interest rates reacted vio- 
lently upward, and a law of phy- 
sics suggests they may have gone 
so high because they had fallen 
so low. 


Third, regardless of the objec- 
tive aimed at particularly, all that 
any central bank can do to 
counter recession is to assure that 
money is available in the amounts 
desired by borrowers, and at de- 
clining rates of interest. By this 
measure System. policy has been 
completely adequate and com- 
pletely successful. The interest 
rate structure has declined sharply 
at the long-term end, and at the 
short end rates have practically 
crumbled. Would-be lenders are 
eagerly seeking borrowers, and in 
the capital markets new bonds 
have been snapped up at yields 
twenty to thirty per cent below 
levels so recent as last November. 


A more massive easy money 
policy could and almost certainly 
would do three things: (a) It 
would create even more disorderly 
securities markets than any re- 
cently known; (b) it would re- 
duce the economy to a state of 
liquidity from which the follow- 
ing reaction upward would be 
more boomy than the preceding 
boom, thus assuring (c) that the 
next upswing would carry inter- 
est rates quickly back to or above 
the peaks of 1957. 

Finally, there has been a world- 
wide revulsion against the notion, 
so popular a quarter-centurv ago 
that the virtues of easy money 
could not be over-estimated. Easy 
money has been tried, recently 
enough for the memorv to be stil! 
fresh, and the practical exnerience 
has convinced governments and 
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economists alike that reliance 
upon easy MONncy as a panacea is 
more aqangerous tnan the diseases 
it was thougnt to cure. 


Summing up this seetion, my 
suggestion is tnat those who are 
counting upon an eccelerated easy 
money potucy to promote still 
higher bond prices may have 
fained to adjust tneir thinking to 
changing times ana circumstances. 
They may be relying too much 
upon policy tecnniques which are 
no longer shiny modern, but have 
become outmoded. If bond mar. 
kets do go still higher—as they. 
may, for a time—it 1s more likely. 
to be the result of a capital de- 
mand which briefly falls below 
current savings, plus the expecta- 
tions of traders for more of the 
same old easy money remedy, 
than of the adoption of such a 
policy as the market has been 
speculating upon for several 
months. 

And in this connection we might 
keep in mind that total savings do 
not typically rise during business 
recession; they fall, and some- 
times quite snarply. As for long- 
term capital demand, develop- 
ments have disappointed those 
who expected the cutback in busi- 
ness capital spending te produce 
an early drop in the volume of 
new corporate bonds brought to 
market. The calendar recently has 
been above year-ago levels, and 
three times the low figure reached 
during the fourth quarter. The 
new supply of State and local gov- 
ernment issues continues im- 
mense, and in total is expected to 
exceed last year’s record. And the 
U. S. Treasury already has mar- 
keted more long-term bonds than 
some people guessed would be 
feasible during the entire yéar. 
More, I should think, are to come. 

As to the demand for mortgage 
money, my own guess is that 
housing this..year well may start 
1,100,000 units, and that the net 
increase in total mortgage debt 
easily can equal or exceed last 
year’s $12 billion. 


What Policy for Savings 
Associations? 

Though some interest rates are 
stickier than others, all capital and 
money markets are inter-related: 
they affect and are affected by 
each other. Thus I don’t think I 
need apologize for laying a foun- 
dation for what I have to say 
about savings association policy 
during the present temporary 
downswing in interest rates. 

For it will be clear that I regard 
this present phase as temporary 
only. Indeed, except for a very 
few chronic stagnationists, there 
is substantial agreement ‘that the 
economic downswing will be re- 
versed within a period measured 
in months—the only real disagree- 
ment is on how many months. 
Therefore it seems to me that in 
planning investment programs it 
would be most unwise to act-as if 
the lower interest rate trend were 
permanent, or even likely to last 
for an indefinitely long time. 


Savings associations have the 
distinction of being one of the 
very few identifiable investor 
groups which have pretty consist- 
ently increased their holdings of 
U. S. Government securities since 
the war. The others are State and 
local governments, pension funds, 
and the trust accounts of the Fed- 
eral Government. The last named 
leveled off its growth last year 
and may even decline slightly this 
year. 

Though in total all their hold- 
ings are considerable — rrobably 
more than $3 billion as of now— 
the average holding, berause there 
are so many, is relatively small— 
perhaps a half-million ov so As a 
percentage of assets of individual 
association, and as to the contribu- 
tion these securities rake to total 
earnings, they are not very sig- 
nificant. 

Yet thev are important. hecause 
they constitute a cons‘der=ble por- 
tion of your liquidity recerves, and 
this indeed is the major reason for 
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holding them. This being so, it is 
of even greater importance to be 
assured that they can serve that 
purpose well. 

Post-war experience — particu- 
larly since 1951—has convinced 
most investors that long-term 
bonds are not liquid resources. 
They can not be relied upon to 
produce cash equal to their cost 
when or if it becomes necessary to 
put them on the market. 

The reason for this is simply the 
mathematics of the bond value 
table, or “yield book”. For a given 
Tise_or fal) in interest rates, long- 
‘term bonds fall or rise much more 
in price than. short ones. 

To see the force of this, ‘consider 


‘the thrée-vear period between the ~ 


summer-of 1954 and the summer 
of 1957. a 
‘- ‘Phe yield. on Treasury 3'4s 
1983/78 rose by 112 basis points, 


and their price fell nearly 21 
points. 
The - yield on Treasury 2!5s 


1972/67 went up nearly 120 basis 
points, but because of the shorter 
term, their price dropped less than 
14 points. 

Even so short a bond as the 2!'+s 
1961 was not invulnerable. Its 
yield went up 190 basis points, 
and its price went down 812 
points. At the beginning of this 
period its maturity was about 
seven years, and at the end it was 
about four years. Its experience 
was substantially better than the 
joss in the longer bond, of course, 
but even so it represented a loss 
of more than all the income 
earned at the coupon rate during 
the three years. 

One cannot possibly incur losses 
like these in Treasury bills, even 
though their rates fluctuate much 
more widely: For example, they 
got down as low as 0.616% in 
June, 1954, and as high as 3.660% 
in October, 1957 — a change of 
more than 300 basis points. Sup- 
pose one had bought 91-day bills 
at the lowest yield of recent years, 
0.616%. Suppose you had been 
forced to sell them 30 days later, 
at the highest yield in the past 24 
years, 3.66%, making no allowance 
for the shortening of maturity. 
The loss would be 15/32. If held 
60 days and sold on a 3.66 basis, 
the loss would be 5/32. 


This fantastic exaggeration is 
offered only to show how small is 
the greatest loss conceivable in 
bills when contrasted with the 
losses inherently possible in long- 
term bonds. Actually, the occa- 
sions on which bills of 30 or 60 
days maturity have sold at yields 
equal to or higher than those on 
90-day bills are practically neg- 
ligible. Even in the worst market 
conditions short bills yield less 
than long ones, which means that 
you sell them at a higher price 
than you paid for them, which in 
turn means you derive some posi- 
tive rate of return. That rate dur- 
ing much of last year was only 
slightly below the yield on the 
very longest-term bonds, and 
though it is far below long-term 
yields just now it will rise again 
as soon as the recession bottoms 
out. 

Some may say that if long-term 
bonds go down faster, they can 
also go up. This is obviously true, 
as we have seen since last No- 
vember. 

Buying bonds in expectation of 
a price rise, and selling them just 
before a down-trend sets in, how- 
ever, is probably outside the range 
of feasibility for most associations 
Some of the larger ones are 
staffed and equipved for it, and 
they do it probably at least as well 
as do banks and other big institu- 
tions. But it takes almost constant 
attention, and even so not all are 
successful] all the time. There were 
few who did not have book losses 
in the 1955-57 decline. 

For the majority of average 
sized associations an effort to do 
this will divert manpower from 
the major field, which is getting 
business and making or buying 
mortgages. In anv case, since in- 
come is so largely derived from 
mortgages, a slightly higher or 





lower return on investments can 
hardly make much difference in 
the total. 

In 1956 (latest figures I have 
at hand) 84.2% of savings associa- 
tion income came from mortgages; 
only 3.8% from interest on .in- 
vestments. You would have to 
double ‘the rate of yield on invest- 
ments—an increase of 100%—to 
get_an increase of 7.3% in total 
earnings. 

All this leads to my conclusion 
and the suggestion I have to offer. 
Confine investment portfolio 
mainly~to Treasury bills, rolling 
them over, as a,normal practice, 
four times a year. In_ particular 
cases there may be justification 
for holding some ‘longer-terms, 
perhaps even as far out’ as -ten 
years, but-I strongly urge even 
then to hold the average down to 
two or three years. Agency issues, 
in cases where the aSsociation is 
permitted to hold them, are just 
as good and offer somewhat better 
yields. 

Associations have their prob- 
lems,:as I am aware. Just now 
they. doubtless are concerned 
about whether there will be an 
adequate supply of mortgages to 
absorb net inflow of savings, and 
whether or if they will be forced 
to cut dividend rates. 

What I suggest is that these 
problems are enough; Associations 
should not burden themselves in 
addition with the trials of specu- 
lation in the bond market. Espe- 
cially they should not, after so 
sharp. a-fall in yields as has taken 
place during the last four months, 
reach out for long-term bonds at 
yields which a year or two from 
now at most are likely to look 
rather low. Unless, of course, they 
are convinced this recession is go- 


ing to last much longer than most , 


people think. 


Summary 


Gloom on the business outlook 
is so thick you can cut it with a 
dull knife; my feeling is that it is 
greatly exaggerated. A sharp step- 
up in governmental spending, 
particularly Federal, with the ac- 
companiment of a bank-financed 
deficit of substantial size, is likely 
to have pervasive effects. 


Difference of opinion on the 
outlook, however, except for a 
small fringe, is confined to the 
date of the bottom and the begin- 
ning of the up-turn. Few, if any, 
would put that date more than a 
year away. Nor is there important 
disagreement on the proposition 
that when the business curves 
turn upward, so also will interest 
rates. 

I sense that the view that busi- 
ness will turn upward strongly at 
some not too distant point, after 
re-adjustments have been worked 
out, is shared by the Federal Re- 
serve System. This would account 
for their unwillingness to adopt a 
massive policy to enforce easy 
money, thus repeating the mis- 
takes of 1953-54 and thus laving 
the groundwork for a boomier 
boom, with very much higher in- 
terest rates than we have already 
seen as a consequence. 

Faith in the efficacy of easy 
money has been diminished by 
practical experience with it. It is 
being recognized that, while pos- 
sible, to reverse or present a nat- 
ural readjustment by means of 
monetary inflation is to achieve a 
cure worse than the disease. A 
premature recovery brought about 
by this means would require an 
easy money policy vigorous 
enough to frighten people as to 
the future value of their money; 
anything less than that would 
hardly be enough. 


I suggest, therefore, that it 
might be wise to credit System 
officials with sincerity in their 
declarations that the 1953-54 pol- 
icy was pushed to the point of 
error and will not be repeated: 
and that such a view may throw a 
better light on present policy and 
on the meaning of official action 
to date. 


Thus, I regard the present busi- 
ness recession and the present 
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sharp downtrend in interest rates 
as temporary only. And, if you 
agree that it is temporary, you 
should not expect interest rates to 
continue downward and then to 
stay at depressed levels for a pe- 
riod of years. For when interest 
rates rise again, bond prices will 
fall, and°the longer their maturity 
the greater the fall. Losses will 
be incurred by.those who do not 
accurately sense the timing of the 
turn. * ~_ = 

My recommendation is that sav- 
ings*and loan associations should 
leave® speculation’ in long-term 
bonds to those who have more 
time -for,that business; that since 
the prime and ‘indeed almost the 
only. reason: to ‘hokd securities is 
to. assure, that. they will have 
liquidity when or if they need it; 
they’ ought::to-be certain that the 
safety provided by liquidity is real 
and not illusory. That means 
Treasury bills in the main, at 
whatever yield is available; 
though it is low now, it has been 
high and will be high again. In 
some cases there may be justifica- 
tion for maturities as long as ten 
years, though the average should 
not go beyond two or three years. 


Wm. P. Harper & Son 
Appoints New Officers 


SEATTLE, Wash.—Wm. P. Har- 
per & Son & Co., Harper Building, 
announce that Paul C. Harper has 
been elected Chairman of the 





Sherman ‘Ellsworth Hugh R. Schlicting 
Board and Sherman Ellsworth, 


President. Mr. Harper has been 
associated with the firm since 
1903, and Mr. Ellsworth since 1931. 
Other officers are Dickinson C. 
Harper, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary, and Hugh R. Schlicting, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


Forms Inv, Planning 
SOMERVILLE, N. J.—Richard 
J. Arnold is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 166 
East Spring Street under the firm 
name of Investment Planning Co. 


K. D. Lincoln Opens 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Keith -D. 
Lincoln is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 1016 Bal- 
timore Avenue under the firm 
name of Lincoln & Co. He was 
formerly with E. F. Hutton & Co. 


Marshall Co. Now in N. Y. 


The Marshall Company is now 
engaging in the securities business 
from offices at 40 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 


I. B. Morton Co. Opens 


I. B. Morton & Company. Inc. 
has been formed with offices at 
39 Broadway, New York City to 
engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Morton I. Binstock, 
President; Jack Haber, Secretary- 
Treasurer: and Jeanette Haber, 
Vice-President. 


Milton E. Hatfield 


Milton E. Hatfield passed away 
March 11 at the age of 81 follow- 
ing an illness of some weeks. 
Prior to his retirement he had 
been with Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated. 


William H. Putnam 


William H. Putnam, partner in 
Putnam & Co., passed away 
March 10. 
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Let There Be No Panic! 


“In summation, what we need is an immediate 

tax cut for lower- and middle-income groups in 
order to increase demand and purchasing power. At 
the same time, we should increase unemployment 
benefits for those 
out of work, for a 
personal tax eut 
will not be received 
_ by them directly; 
f for, if they have no 
- Income, they pay no 
taxes. However, 
they would benefit 
immediately from 
the excise cuts on 


the goods they buy. 
‘Therefore, an in- 


crease in unemploy- 
ment benefits to ap- 
proximately half of the average wage as opposed 
to the one-third which is now the case, and an 
extension of time for receiving unemployment 
benefits by an additional 13 weeks, are both needed. | 
Further, we should start processing needed public 
works projects so that, if a tax cut fails, these men | 
will have jobs to go to.” Senator Paul H. Douglas. 
% 2 





Sen. Paul H. Douglas 


Robert B. Anderson 


“A number of the suggestions and actions pro- 
posed and taken will help promote a higher level of 


private economic activity and employment. Some 
will result in accelerated expenditures in a number 
of existing Federal programs without involving us ’ 
in huge, slow-acting public works programs of 
dubious value. 

“However, we will continue to examine all the 
facts and data as they become available and if, upon 
the basis of further developments in the economy | 
it appears that other actions are necessary and 
desirable, they will be taken.” Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson. 


As between the two, the much more conservative 


and responsible program of the Administration is, 
in our view, greatly to be preferred. 





Mutual Fund Inv. With Investors Planning 

ELLENVILLE, N. Y.— Carl C. (Special to Tus Prnanciat CHRONICLE) 
Carlsen is engaging in a securities BOSTON, Mass. — Donald W. 
business from offices at 124 Canal Eaton is now with Investors Plan- 
Street under the firm name of ning Corporation of New England, 
Mutual Fund Investment Co. 1 Court Street. 





THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
13ist Annual Report—Year 1957 
































Comparison 
With 1956 :; 
Year (+) Increase 
Income: 1987 (—) Decrease 
From transportation of freight, pas- 
sengers, mail, express, etc.. . . . $461,303,581 —$4,181,115 
From other sources — interest, divi- 
dends, rents, etc. . . « « « « 6.812.121 — 934.219 
Total Income . . . . « « « »« $468.195,702 —$5,115,334 
Expenditures: 
Payrolls, supplies, services, taxes . . $402,289,143 —$4,429,817 
Interest, rents and miscellaneous . . 41.695.523 + 5,221,708 
Total Expenditures. . . . . . $443.984,656 +$ 191,891 
Net Income: 
For improvements, sinking funds and 
other purposes $ 24,131,036 —$5,907,225 





In 1957 the Preferred Stock dividend of $4 per share and a Com- 
mon Stock dividend of $2 per share were paid in equal quarterly 
installments. An extra dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock for 1957 was paid December 30. Dividends of $4 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and $1 per share on the Common 
Stock, payable in equal quarterly installments on March 20, June 20, 
September 19 and December 19, 1958. were also declared. 


The Company’s long-term debt was reduced by a net amount of 
$14,706,043. The facilities of the Company were maintained in con- 
dition to render adequate, safe and efficiemt service. The property 
was improved to the extent of fonds available. 

A copy of the Annual Report may be obtained by writing to 
the Secretary, The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, Balti- 
more 1, Md. 
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Continued from page 3 


National Economic Policy for 
Expansion and Price Stability 


taxes during the current recession 
as it did during the depression of 
the 1930’s. Rather, we will see 
government reduce taxes, even 
with emerging deficits, if the 
current decline persists in spite of 
the monetary ease and expanded 
defense outlays necessitated by 
international conditions. 

Granting certain limitations, the 
worth of flexible fiscal and mone- 
tary policy as important instru- 
ments of stabilization has been 
clearly demonstrated in recent 
years of both inflation and defla- 
tion. There is growing confidence 
in general compensatory govern- 


ment actions to counter the 
deficiencies and excesses in the 
private market. This has been 


accompanied by a resurgent belief 
in the use of free enterprise and 
competition as the proper regu- 
lator of private market forces. The 
swing is away from direct govern- 
ment controls. 

The Congress and 
Economic Committee, 
the Employment Act, 
hibited leadership in advocating 
the use of. flexible fiscal and 
monetary policy. The reports of 
the Committee, from the. very 
beginning, exhibited this advanced 
thinking. You will recall, for 
example, the Douglas Report of 
1950. which called for restoration 
of the independence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve and unpegging the 
bond, market at-a time when. the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
clung to the idea of perpetual 
€asy -money. 

In the fiscal field it was the 
Joint Economic Committee and 
the Congress that insisted upon 
irommediate major tax increases at 
the outbreak of the Korean War 
to absorb the excess purchasing 
power resulting from overexuber- 
ance.on the part of business and 
consumers. Congress took the lead 
in the tax reduction measures of 
1954 which stimulated business 
confidence and increased con- 
sumer purchasing power during 
the contraction which accompanied 
the sharp cutback of Federal 
defense expenditures at the end 
of the Korean War. These prompt 
compensatory actions quickly 
turned the decline of 1953-54 into 
one of the most impressive eco- 
“nomic expansions in our history. 

I am gratified that the state- 
ments of the President and the 
new Secretary of the Treasury, 
this year more clearly than at any 
time in history, candidly accept 
the role of flexible polity. Today, 
the President and his Secretary of 
the Treasury are speaking as 
sophisticated economists. 

The third fact one draws from a 
review of the last 12 years is the 
firm emergence of the goal of 
‘economic growth. Economic 
€rowth has emerged as one of the 
implicit objectives of the Employ- 
ment Act. The term “econemic 
growth” now is used more often 
than the explicit term “maximum 
employment and production.” This 
is in sharp contrast to the theories 
of mature economy which were 
prevalent in the 1930’s and even 
1940's. Economic growth is now 
considered the accepted way of 
life; but this goal is based upon 


its Joint 
ereated by 
have ex- 


more than a keen desire for im- 
proved levels of living. In the 
projected East-West struggle it 
has become a matter of national 
survival. 

The President's Economic Re- 
port, transmitted to the Congress 
last month, pointed out that today 
Wwe are producing in real terms 


nearly one and a half times that 
produced when the Employment 
Act was passed in 1946. This 


represents an average rate of eco- 
nomic growth of 342% a year. 
While this growth has been made 
possible by the 10 million person 
increase in the labor force, of 


key importance has been the in- 
crease in output per man-hour 
worked resulting from advancing 
technology and capital outlays. 
A fourth fact we must face and 
reckon with from a review of the 
record under the Employment Act 
is an unhappy one. In the 12 years 
since passage of the Employment 
Act this nation has experienced 
a significant decline in the value 
of the dollar. The consumer price 
index has increased 40% since 
February, 1946. The composite 
Gross National Product index, as 
calculated by the Department of 
Commerce, has increased 45% in 
this period. The inflation has 
taken three forms. First, was the 
significant price increase resulting 
from the release of accumulated 
purchasing power before civilian 
goods became available in the 
years immediately following 
World War Il. The second surge 
of inflation followed the outbreak 
of the Korean War in. June, 1950. 


Reasonable price stability was 
restored in 1952 and continued 
generally for the next two or 


three years. 

In the last two years, howover, 
a third and different type of in- 
flation emerged a persistent 
creeping inflation.. In 1956 con- 
sumer prices increased 3° and in 
1957 they advanced a further 3%. 
It is, perhaps, an understatement 
to refer to these increases as 
“creeping.” Made possible by in- 
adequate resistance to cost in- 
creases, this inflation is difficult 
to arrest completely and promptly 
by general credit restraint and 
fiseal policy. 

We should not, of course, lose 
sight of the fact that. price 
changes, particularly individual 
price adjustments, perform vitally 
important functions in our econ- 
omy. Even changes in the general 
price level may bring good results 
under certain circumstances. 
Probably some general price ad- 
vance was necessary in 1941 and 
1942 .to bring to full productive 
use in the interest of waging total 
war the idle resources then unused 
because of the depression. But 
general price level changes in re- 
cent years have not brought ad- 
ditional resources into the market 
and contain seeds of danger for 
the economy. 

I don’t have to enumerate the 
unfortunate results of inflation. 
You are familiar with its impact 
on the fixed income groups, its 
adverse effects upon thrift and in- 
vestment and the cumulative ef- 
fect of resulting maladjustments 
which ‘inevitably leads to boom 
and bust. Inflation can wipe out 
Savings as surely as can unem- 
ployment. 

It is disturbing that a sophisti- 


cated schoel-of academic econo- 


mists today accepts the doctrine of 
creping inflation as not only in- 
evitable but even necessary as a 
stimulus to economic expansion. 

But if Congressmen become 
convinced of the validity of the 
creeping inflation thesis, why 
should they show restraint in ap- 
propriations, or refrain from pre- 
mature tax cuts, or resist taking 
authority away from the Fed to 
restrain credit? Congress has ex- 
ercised all these restraints during 
the past two years in the interests 
of stability. During this period of 
creeping inflation Congress acted 
responsibly in the face of what 
would appear to be overwhelming 
pressures to increase expenditures, 
to cut taxes, and to loosen credit 
Government—both legislative and 
executive—pursued the goal of 
price stability. 

The current recession has tem- 
porarily halted the advance in 
prices. If the decline is quickly 
reversed and normal growth re- 
stored, we will pay tribute to flex- 
ible public policy. Regardless of 
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when the down turf is reversed, 
however, the problem of creeping 
inflation will undoubtedly be with 
us again. Solving it becomes one 
of the principal challenges to the 
Employment Act goals. 


The Goals of Economic Growth 
With Price Stability 
There emerge then, under the 
general framework of the Em- 
ployment Act, the twin objectives 
of economic growth and general 
price stability. As I have pointed 
out, neither of these is explicity 
stated in the Act although both 

are reasonably implied. 

It has been suggested recently 
that the Employment Act be 
amended to state explicity the ob- 
jective of general price stability. 
I hasten to add that if this is done 
the objective of economic growth 
should also be explicity stated. If 
we were to start with a fresh 
sheet of paper much could be said 
in favor of a clear-cut explicit 
statement of these two objectives. 
However, we do not start with a 
clean sheet of paper. I fear that an 
attempt to amend the Employment 
Act today—assuming a busy Con- 
gress could find time to take up 
the matter—would open a Pan- 
dora’s box, the outcome of which 
no one could foretell. 

There are other difficulties in 
connection with the proposal to 
amend the Employment Act ob- 
jectives. For example, how do you 
define and measure price stabil- 
ity? What do you mean explicity 
by economic growth? Can these 
be stated in a statute once and for 
all? The framers of the Employ- 
ment Act were correct, I believe, 
in not attempting to quantify the 
objective of employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power. They 
were wise in speaking in general 
terms and leaving the matter of 
interpretation to those responsible 
for the Act’s administration. Those 
familiar with the work of the 
Joint Economic Committee know 
the impertance it has placed on 
spelling out in detail the economic 
assumptions underlying policy and 
the preparation of a nation’s eco- 
nomic budget. But this is quite 
different from quantifying goals 
by statute. 

There is an evolutionary process 
at work in our economic and po- 
litical life just as in the physical 
sciences. Thus, we should settle 
for a continuation of the present 
declaration of policy as long as the 
agencies of the government clearly 
understand and pursue the im- 
plied twin objectives of economic 
growth and general price stability. 

National Economic Policy 

Let us now try to relate national 
economic policy to these implicit 
Employment Act objectives. The 
question arises immediately as to 
whether economic growth and sta- 
bility are compatible, whether it 
is consistent for public policy to 
seek both. But it seems clearer 
all the time that it is not possible 
to achieve one of these objectives 
for long without achieving the 
other. Thus, they are necessarily 
compatible and economic policies 
must be made with both in mind. 
Consideration of policies to deal 
with one must also measure the 
effects upon the other. 

While the short-run problem is 
reversing the current recession, as 
I said earlier, I view the longer- 
run challenge as that of arresting 
creeping inflation without inter- 
ference with desirable and sus- 
tainable rates of economic growth. 
I would offer a six-fold compre- 
hensive program to improve na- 
tional economic policy in the 
interest of these _ interrelated 
objectives: 

Offers 6 Point Program 

First, improve our economic 
information. Needed are improved 
price indices, labor force statistics, 
and above all, productivity figures 
and unit labor costs published 
regularly and promptly not only 


for the economy generally, but 
for the important industry seg- 
ments of the economy as well. 


There needs to be more objective 
facts for labor-management rela- 


tions in the interest of price sta- 
bility. Also needed are improved 
Savings figures, better inventory 
indicators, and more information 
on business and consumer expec- 
tations. Progress is being made in 
all these areas. But these pro- 
grams need to be integrated into 
a comprehensive federal statistical 
system. We must make sure that 
rising defense expenditures and 
the need to reduce so-called “non- 
defense” federal expenditures do 
not cut into a carfully conceived 
and efficiently executed statistics 
program. I have always thought 
of an increase in the statistical 
budget as an economy measure in 
that the improved information will 
permit private business manage- 
ment to make better decisions in 
the interest of economic stability 
and growth. To that extent, the 
necessity for costly compensatory 
government actions will be re- 
duced. 


Second, we _ should stimulate 
greater. mobility of resources and 
promote keener and freer compe- 
tition for them. If we are to have 
growth with stability we need to 
develop the full potential of our 
labor force and improve the effi- 
ciency of our machines. Basically, 
we need to increase our produc- 
tivity. This means greater atten- 
tion to monopoly and restrictive 
practices in both labor and busi- 
ness. I view our deficiencies in 
this area as very serious. No 
workable program has been de- 
vised. I hope the Joint Economic 
Committee or some_ responsible 
research agency undertakes studies 
relating the Employment Act ob- 
jectives to competition and mobil- 
ity of resources through the free 
market. 

Third, we need to continue to 
promote thrift and savings. Our 
public and private capital needs 
during the -next decade are un- 
precedented. In meeting these 
needs the President spoke of the 
importance of savings in his re- 
cent Economic Report to the Con- 
gress as follows: “The annual per- 
sonal savings of Americans which 
are close to $20 billion, and the 
strength of our financial institu- 
tions, will help obtain the eco- 
nomic capacity necessary to meet 
[our] growing requirements.” 

The Joint Economic Committee 
has expressed perhaps even more 
eloquently the need and the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility for en- 
couraging savings. In a _ report 
filed with the House of Repre- 
sentatives last summer, a_ sub- 
committee headed by the now 
distinguished Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Mr. Mills, said of the then 
current creeping inflation: “The 
basic problem is an inadequate 
level of savings out of current 
income. An ever-increasing vol- 
ume of real savings is needed to 
meet the economy’s requirements 
for replacement of plant and 
equipment under inflated prices 
and for growth based upon full 
exploitation of rapid technologi- 
cal advances. Fiscal and mone- 
tary policies should be directed 
toward encouraging a high level 
of voluntary real savings under 
the present conditions of infla- 
tionary pressure.” 

There is no easy way to the 
expansion of our economic ca- 
pacity, which is basic to growth 
with stability of the general price 


level. This capacity can only be 
achieved by real savines on the 
part of the people. We cannot 


consume all that we produce and 
still have resources for economic 
expansion. If we try to expand 
through the seemingly easy route 
of credit creation we provide the 
basis for inflation. I am proud to 
be associated with the mutual 
savings banking industry, and to 
point to its long historical record 
in the promotion of thrift. It 
might interest you to know that 
mutual savings banks, located pri- 
marily in the North East have 
outstanding $1.1 billion of home 
loans in California at the present 
time. 


Fourth, we need.to improve the 
flexibility of -our monetary and 


fiscal programs. Much research 
in the proper use of monetary and 
fiscal policies to combat economie 
fluctuation and to stimulate 
growth has. taken place in recent 
years. As I,said earlier, there is 
virtual. unanimity for using fluc- 
tuating tax rates and government 
expenditures and using debt man-~ 
agement and credit control to 
promote stable economic growth, 
There are differences with re- 
spect to the extent of their use 
and timing. Innovations, such as 
flexible depreciation policy, may 
be useful. Improvements can be 
achieved through use of better 
economic information and. through 
constant vigilance on the part of 
all those charged with economic 
analysis and policy. You are fa» 
miliar with the new Committee 
for Economic Development com- 
prehensive -study ofthe nation’s 
monetary: and - financial ‘institu- 
tions. This. three-year. work 
should ‘provide a_ better. under- 
standing of the services of our 
various types of institutions and 
their relation to monetary and 
fiscal policy. Hence, the work 
should be fruitful in evaluating 
present techniques and in offering 
improved ones. Pree es 

Fifth. it is important to allow 
for imperfections in public and 
private economic poliey. Without 
for. a mement’ abandoning -the 
goals of growth with stability, we 
must recognize there will be, at 
best, temporary and minor - de- 
partures from the ideal growth 
trend and price level. The growth 
trend’ line and the price level 
should be considered as provid- 
ing a zone - rather. than fixed 
points on a ‘line.’ After all, our 
free-enterprise system is simply 
the composite-of millions of si- 
multaneous decisions by individ- 
ual consumers, businesses, and 
government bodies. Normally, 
our system miraculously produces 
economic balance at sustainable 
high levels of activity. At times, 
however, these decisions add up 
to temporary excesses and de- 
ficiencies. While flexible public 
policies can go a long way in com- 
pensating they can never produce 
perfection. There is need for con- 
tinuing research on the limits of 
the zone of acceptable perform- 
ance. 

Sixth and finally, in this free 
society we must recognize differ- 
ences in economic and_ social 
philosophy. These differences find 
their way into the political life of 
the nation. There are those, for 
example, who insist on a “high 
pressure” economy — one where 
there tends to be more jobs avail- 
able than there are people and 
where orders tend to exceed the 
capacity of business -to fill them. 
On the other hand, there is the 
“low pressure” school. Both of 
these philosophies can operate, as 
I see it, within the general frame- 
work of the objectives of the 
Employment Act. Our economic 
know-how is not enough advanced 
to be sure which is right and 
which is sustainable. Involved are 
value judgments and _ perhaps 
political judgments which find ex- 
pression at the ballot box. The 
main point in considering these 
alternative positions is to recog- 
nize the need for flexibility. The 
“high pressure” school can lead 
to inflation. The “low pressure” 
school can be unduly complacent 
about unemployment and levels 
of economic activity. Both are 
detrimental to our national secu- 
rity and levels of living. This is 
the area for economic and political 
controversy and debate. Let us 
keep this debate constructive, 
healthy, factual, and democratic. 


In conclusion, I would like to 
emphasize that economic analysis 
and policy are evolutionary. Our 
capitalistic system today is very 
different from what it was at the 
turn ef the twentieth century. I 
am sure it is better today and in 
the year 2,000 this evolutionary 
process will make it even better. 
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Bank Investment Policy 
In a Cyclical Economy 


and higher rates of return are be- 
ing paid on savings deposits. 

Two basic questions confront 
bank investment officers today 
when bond prices already have 
enjoyed a major advance and 
yields have falien abruptly. First, 
is a further substantial decline in 
bond yields likely? Secondly, in 
the light of near-term and longer- 
term bond market prospects, what 
investment podiicies will produce 
the best results for our banks? 
What happens to bond prices and 
yields in the period ahead will be 
determined by the demand for and 
the supply of investment funds. 


The Demand for Funds 


The major development on the 
demand side of the market is a 
sharp decline in new corporate 
financing. 

In 1957, corporate bonded. debt 
registered a record net increase 
of $7 billion. This year, severe 
cutbacks are taking place both in 
plant and equipment outlays and 
in inventories, which will greatly 
reduce corporate capital needs. 
While many corporations will sell 
bonds to repay bank loans and 
rebuild their liquidity, it is 
doubtful that the net increase in 
corporate bonded debt this year 
will exceed $5 billion. 

A $2 billion drop in net corpo- 
rate bond financing means a sub- 
stantial decline in the demand for 
funds. 

This decline in new corporate 
bond offerings is likely to be 
greater than any increases that 
will take place in mortgage bor- 
rowing and in State and local 
government borrowing. 

The Federal Government could 
swell the demand for investment 
funds in the period ahead by of- 
fering long-term bonds in large 
amounts at attractive yields. Of- 
ferings last month of a 32-year 
314% bond and an 8% year, 3% 
issue set back the bond market 
only temporarily. But a really 
aggressive program of lengthen- 
ing the maturity of the public 
debt would run counter to cur- 
rent Federal Reserve efforts to 
check the recession by making 
funds more available and _ less 
costly to private borrowers. It 
is doubtful that the Treasury un- 
der existing business conditions 
would want to preempt for itself 
a large part of available long- 
term funds. If it did, then mort- 
gage and business’ borrowers 
would again find loanable funds 
in scant supply. 

In the absence of numerous 
large-scale offerings of long-term 
bonds by the Treasury, the total 
demand for investment funds 
should be smaller in the period 
ahead because of a contraction in 
corporate bond financing. 


The Supply of Funds 

On the supply side, the major 
change in prospect is a marked 
increase in security buying and 
mortgage lending by commercial 
banks. 

Last vear, the figures for all 
commercial banks combined 
showed only a slight increase in 


security holdings and mortgage 
portfolios, despite a very larg 


gain in saving and other time de- 
posits. Once again they demon- 
strated that their bond buying 

and mortgage lending—does not 
synchronize with the trend of sav- 
ings deposits, as is the case with 
thrift institutions. Rather, in 
periods of prosperity and tight 
money many commercial banks 
become so eager to expand busi- 
mess and consumer loans that 
they liquidate investments and 
lose enthusiasm for mortgages. 
In a recession, however, when 


short-term loans are paid off and 
interest 


rates fall, investments 


and mortgage holdings are ex- 
panded. Between the middle of 
November, 1857, and Feb. 26, 1958, 
commercial loans of reporting 
member banks declined $1.4 bil- 
lion, while investments of these 
banks increased $2.7 billion. 

The flow of savings into thrift 
institutions will be little affected 
if the recession does not turn into 
a serious depression. Indeed, the 
initial effect of the clouding of 
the economic skies is to cause 
people to save more and spend 
iess of their incomes. 

The dynamic factor in the sup- 
ply of investment funds is the 
-ransformation of commercial 
banks into aggressive buyers of 
securities and also aggressive 
mortgage lenders. So long as the 
demand for business and con- 
sumer loans lag, commercial 
banks will be under constant 
pressure to sustain earnings by 
expanding investments. Easy 
money actions by the Federal Re- 
serve System add to this pressure 
to buy securities. 


The Outlook for Investment 
Yields 


A smaller demand for money 
from business and an increased 
supply of funds from commercial 
banks will tend to lift bond prices 
and depress yields further. We 
must remember, however, that 
this decline in yields is cyclical 
in character. Interest rates will 
turn upward again when the 
economy recovers. 

Portfolio decisions must take 
into account not only this broad 
cyclical pattern of interest rates, 
but also prospects for the several 
sectors of the investment market. 

Short-term yields are forced 
down most promptly and forcibly 
when bank loans contract and 
member banks are provided with 
ample reserves by the Federal Re- 
serve’s easy money policy. Com- 
mercial bank buying of securities 
has been concentrated, until re- 
cent weeks, in the shorter end of 
the market. The desire to rebuild 
liquidity has also caused consid- 
erable buying of short-term gov- 
ernment securities and other 
money market obligations by cor- 
porate and institutional investors. 
These heavy demands explain why 
the Treasury bill yield has fallen 
from around a 4% level to less 
than 112% since last October. Until 
a change occurs in the economic 
trend, we must expect a wide 
spread between short-term and 
long-term yields, as is typical of 
times when the demand for funds 
is at low ebb. 

Longer term government bonds 
have enjoyed extraordinary ad- 
vances since October, but they 
will be subject to conflicting in- 
fluences. Lengthening of port- 
folio maturities by commercial 
banks will tend to buoy up this 
sector of the bond market. But 
savings banks, insurance com- 
panies and pension funds are not 
greatly attracted to long-term 
government issues Vi hen mate- 
rially higher yields are available 
on governmen t-underwritten 
mortgages and top quality cor- 
porate bonds. Individuals invest- 
ing in debt securities for the most 
part prefer state and municipal 
bonds for the tax exemption. 
Hence, any large volume of new 
offerings of longer-term bonds by 
the Treasury would soon check, 
and could reverse rising ten- 
dencies in this segment of the 
market. 

Corporate bond yields, espe- 
cially on new offerings, increased 
most during the period of tight 
money last year because of a 
record volume of new corporate 
bond issues. By the same token, 
top quality corporates could en- 


joy the largest measure of further 








recovery this year since a sharp 
decline in the volume of new fi- 
nancing is in prospect, while ac- 
tive buying of these issues is to 
be expected from life insurance 
companies and pension funds. 


The same cannot be said for 
lesser quality corporate bonds, 
however. When profits decline 
and the risk of default increases, 
investors become more conscious 
of the risk attaching to credit 
bonds. A _ recession is not the 
time to downgrade quality for 
yield. The yield spread between 
Moody’s Aaa and Baa corporate 
bond averages increased from 62 
basis points in December, 1956 to 
over 100 basis points in Febru- 
ary, 1958. The more pronounced 
the recession, the greater this 
yield differential tends to be. 


A record volume of new offer- 
ings overhangs the tax-exempt 
market. But commercial banks 
will buy tax-exempts aggressively 
as their loans contract because of 
the high after-tax yield they af- 
ford. A strong demand is to be 
expected also from individual in- 
vestors and from fire and casualty 
insurance companies for the same 
reason. Hence, further vigor is in 
prospect for this segment of the 
bond market, especially when the 
volume of new offerings is not 
too heavy. 

Changes in mortgage yields 
tend to lag behind bond yields. 
But as the return on bonds de- 
clines, institutional investors and 
banks are bound to seek mort- 
gages more avidly to sustain earn- 
ings. Yields on mortgages will 
decrease in consequence. 


Savings Bank Liquidity 

The primary objective of bank 
portfolio policy during a down- 
turn in business is to maintain a 
satisfactory rate of return without 
undue sacrifice of liquidity or 
quality. 

Liquidity ceases to be an imme- 
diate problem for mutual savings 
banks when Government and 
other high grade bonds adVance 
briskly. Then these bonds can be 
sold without material loss, and 
often at a profit, to raise cash if 
needed. 

But intermediate and long-term 
bonds will again cease to be a re- 
liable source of liquidity when- 
ever the trend of* interest rates 
turns upward, as it is bound to do 
when the American economy re- 
sumes its vigorous growth. Then 
long-term bonds can be sold to 
provide cash only at great loss. 

The surest sources of liquidity 
during all phases of the business 
cycle, therefore, are cash balances 
and United States Government se- 
curities maturing within one year. 
When yields on short-term Treas- 
ury and other gilt-edge obliga- 
tions fall to a low level, as is now 
the case, liquidity becomes more 
costly. Hence, a savings bank will 
want to limit its short-term se- 
curity holdings to an amount that 
will, with its cash balances, suffice 
to cope with possible net losses of 
deposits in the foreseeable future. 
The stability of the bank’s pro- 
spective deposit trend is the best 
indicator of how much liquidity is 
desirable. 


Savings Bank Portfolio Policy 

The relatively long average ma- 
turity of bonds and mortgages 
held by mutual savings banks 
greatly lessens their reinvestment 
problem during a period of reces- 
sion and low interest rates when 
investment opportunities shrink. 
Yet deposit gains, mortgage amor- 
tization receipts and security ma- 
turities do provide a stream of 
funds that must be invested at a 
time when available yields have 
declined. 

Declining bond yields make 
quality mortgages the most effec- 
tive means for maintaining the 
rate of return derived from sav- 
ings bank portfolios under exist- 
ing conditions. 

FHA insurance and VA guar- 
antees limit the risk of loss on 
mortgages at a time when defaults 
tend to become more common. 


The net return after servicing 
costs on such mortgages is still 
between 4.75% and 4.90%. This 
compares with current available 
yields of less than 312% on long 
term Government bonds and be- 
tween 3.90% and nearly 444% on 
recently issued high grade corpo- 
rates. 

The value to a savings bank of 
an adequate portfolio of quality 
amortizing mortgages is being 
amply demonstrated in the cur- 
rent phase of the business cycle. 
A large mortgage portfolio sus- 
tains earnings in the face of a 
downward trend in interest rates. 
When the return of prosperity lifts 
interest rates again, amortization 
receipts from mortgages will pro- 
vide a stream of funds that can be 
used to take advantage of better 
bond investment opportunities 
that should then become available. 
Small wonder then, that mutual 
savings banks have invested over 
two-thirds of their deposits in 
mortgages, of which nearly three- 
fifths are Government underwrit- 
ten. Many institutions will lift 
their mortgage ratios further at 
this time when mortgage yields 
tend to hold up relatively better 
than bond yields. 


Selected bonds and preferred 
stocks still offer fairly attractive 
yields to savings banks in today’s 
markets. In managing their bond 
portfolios, however, savings banks 
will want to proceed cautiously in 
following long-term bond prices 
upward and yields downward in 
a cyclical economy. As yields fall 
to lower levels, more considera- 
tion should be given to staggering 
maturities in anticipation of a 
later reversal in the trend of in- 
terest rates. It is true that stag- 
gering maturities involves some 
immediate sacrifice of current in- 
come, but it will enable the bank 
to take udvantage of opportunities 
to reinvest at the higher yields 
that a return of prosperity will 
surely provide at a later date. 

Should the business decline de- 
press the stock market further. 
savings banks that are legally au- 
thorized to purchase common 
stocks will find desirable invest- 
ments among such equities. A pro- 
gram of dollar averaging through 
systematic purchases of carefully 
selected, continuously analyzed 
common stocks is bound to pro- 
duce a handsome return over the 
long term. 

tuges grade convertible bonds 
giving fair yields and the right to 
convert into equities with good 
long term prospects also provide 
attractive investment opportuni- 
ties to savings banks in this phase 
of the business cycle. 


Commercial Bank Policy 

The experience of recent months 
has demonstrated anew that it is 
not wise for commercial banks to 
invest savings deposits in short- 
term commercial loans. In a pe- 
riod of declining business, such 
Icans are renaid on a large scale, 
while the interest rates charged 
borrowers are quite vulnerable to 
competitive pressure. 

A commercial bank that wishes 
to conduct a savings deposit busi- 
ness on a stable and profitable 
basis must adopt asset allocation 
techniques, comparable to those of 
thrift institutions. By investing 
savings deposits mainly in long- 
term assets, commercial banks can 
maintain the rate of return earned 
on such funds during a period of 
falling interest rates. Asset allo- 
cation helps a bank to avoid the 
profit squeeze that comes from 
rapidly dropping interest rates 
and payment of relatively high 
rates of interest on savings. 

Commercial banks, unlike sav- 
ings banks, can also put a part of 


their savings deposits into con- 
sumer loans. These provide a 
higher rate of return than any 


class of assets available to savings 
banks. 

An effective program of asset 
allocation for savings deposits will 
require many commercial banks 
to increase their mortgage hold- 
ings substantially. This would sus- 
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tain earnings on such deposits in» 
the face of further declines in in- 
terest rates, especially short-term. 
A larger proportion of longer- 
term corporates and tax-exempts, 
and well-chosen convertible bonds 
would also be desirable in many 
instances. 


It is true that the investment of 
savings deposits in long-term as- 
sets will limit the ability of com- 
mercial banks to expand short- 
term loans to business in a future 
boom year. But it is hardly pru- 
dent for banks to sacrifice the 
stability of earnings they need, to 
conduct their savings business on 
a sound basis just to keep in po- 
sition to satisfy more of the credit 
demands of commercial borrowers 
in the next boom. 


Summary 


While the business recession 
lasts, the trend of interest rates 
will continue downward and the 
chief task of bank portfolio policy 
is to sustain earnings. This is par- 
ticularly important for savings in- 
stitutions because of the relatively 
high rates of return being paid on 
savings. 

Quality amortizing mortgages, 
especially those underwritten by 
the Government, provide the in- 
vestment medium best adapted at 
this time to maintain earnings, 
since changes in mortgage yields 
tend to lag behind bond yields. 
And amortization receipts will 
provide funds for reinvestment 
in the future when interest rates 
turn upward again. 

Commercial banks would do 
well to adopt, and adhere to asset 
allocation programs that invest 
savings deposits mainly in long- 
term assets. By doing so, they will 
escape the earnings squeeze that 
confronts a number of banks today 
because savings deposit gains have 
been used largely to expand short- 
term commercial loans. 

Finally, let us keep in mind that 
the current decline in interest 
rates is a cyclical rather than a 
long-term phenomenon. Hence, as 
bond prices rise, do not overdo 
the stretching of maturities. 
Rather, as yields fall, give more 
thought to the staggering of ma- 
turities so that you can reinvest 
more advantageously when busi- 
ness prosperity retsrns and inter- 
est rates turn upward once more, 


vigilance 


Final victory 
over caneer will come from 
the research laboratory. But 
there are victories today. 
Many cancers can be cured 
when detected early and 
treated promptly. Vigilance 
is the key to this victory. 
There are seven signals 
which might mean cancer. 
Vigilance in heeding them 
could mean victory over can- 
cer for you. 


1. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
2. A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 3. A sore 
that does not heal. 4. Change in 
bowel or bladder habits. 
5. Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indi- 
gestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing. 7. Change in a wart or mole. 
if your signal lasts longer than 
two weeks, go to your doctor to 
learn if it means cancer. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY ye 
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Continued from page 14 


Business Fluctuations and 
Demand for Mortgages 


total outstanding) and $12.4 bil- 
lion represented incremental in- 
flow of new funds. For details 
see Table IV. 

(5) The demand for mortgages 
is correlated not only with the 
sales of new and old hceuses and 
properties but with increases in 
prices. Increases in construction 
costs not oniy vyvequire' larger 
mortgages but raise the prices of 
all existing houses and increase 
with a multiplier efiect the equity 
back of old mortgages. 

Such cost and price increases, 
while they last, permit those who 
stretch conservative lending prac- 
tices to escape with impunity by 
bailing out what might ordinarily 
have been “sour” situations. Pro- 
motional lenders become more 
daring in their lending policies. 
Price increases enable individuals 
and others who own their homes 
and properties entirely or have 
substantial equities, to add to the 
volume of mortgages without 
drawing on savings. In long pe- 
riods of sustained price increases 
such as that from 1945 to the 
present, many farmers, home- 
owners and corporations have 
been able to take out by way of 
down payment all they ever had 
sunk in their properties, retaining 
as conventionai first and to some 
extent second mortgages what in 
essence was price mark-up, after 
taxes, of their holdings. Thus in- 
flation, often defined as tco much 
money chasing too few goods, it- 
self creates a scarcity of funds. 

The arithmetic of this process 
has been brilliantly worked out 
by Robinson Newcomb Associates 
in their projections of housing for 
the decade 1955 to 1965. They 
use as base the Survey figures for 
1947 to 1955 published by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Series 
P-20, No. 69, Aug. 31, 1956, to- 
gether with the census projections 


for the period 1955 to 1970 of 
total number of households, aver- 
ege annual inecvease, type of 
household, change in distribution 
of household income (if 1950-1955 
changes persist,) housebuilding by 
income groups and resultant pos- 
sible building pattern as between 
low, medium and _ high-priced 
housing. 

Taking $28.5 billion as his best 
estimate for total mortgage debt 
activity in 1955, Dr. Newcomb 
arrives at a figure of $33 billion 
for 1960 and $39 billion for 1965, 
provided there occur no price in- 
creases. On the other hand, if 
building costs and prices of houses 
continue to rise at the rate of 3% 
per year, then the total value of 
mortgages to be written will reach 
$39 billion by 1960 and $53 billion 
by 1965, more than a third higher. 
The annual increment in mortgage 
debt will be $8 billion in 1960 and 
$7 billion in 1965 without price 
increase; $12 billion and $14 bil- 
lion with a 3% price increase. 
Repayments will amount to three 
times the increment in 1960 and 
4.6 times in 1965—if prices remain 
stable. They will be but 2.25 and 
2.8 times, respectively, if prices 
continue to rise at 3% a year. In 
short, if prices remain constant, 
mortgage bankers will be scroung- 
ing around vigorously for new 
outlets for funds. If construction 
and housing costs and prices rise 
3% a year as they have during 
the last decade, bankers will be 
just as vigorously scrambling for 
funds. For details see Table V. 

The outstanding facts about the 
demand for mortgages during the 
period 1946-1957 are thus (1) that 
it has grown to unprecedented 
proportions despite vigorous com- 
petition for funds from consum- 
ers, from sellers of other business 


securities, and from state and local 
governments; (2) that it has come 


TABLE Iv 
Total Transactions and Mortgage Activity: 1955 vs. 1957 
i (Billions of Dollars) 
€M ; 1955 1957 
New houses transaction value.......................... $19.2 
Mortgage debt required for new (57%)... 10.2 $10.9 
Old houses sold—transaction value............................... 24.2 : 
Mortgage debt required for old (55%)...................... 13.3 13.3 
Wiortgage debt, 1-4 family houses, other Se ee 5.0 5.0 
Total mortgage debt activity................. 28.5 29.2 
ITI ee os sos dic bbe s cccen,. ii ar 
Total increase in 1-4 family mortgage debt..... $12.2 $12.4 
SOURCE: “Housing Demand is Stronaer than the Statistics Show’’ i 
. Xe S ow’ by Dr. R : 
Newcomb, “The Mortgage Banker,’’ September, 1957, p. 28. ee 
TABLE V 
wlossible Mortgage Activity, 1955 - 1965 
(Billions of Dollars) 
3% Rise in 
Constant Prices Prices Per Year 
19 9 
Value of mortgages written. $33 ey ‘30 353 
Value of mortgage repayments... “25 32 27 36 
Pe Of mortgage debt increase.............. : g 4 12 4 
- prt bt i ae vee sovee i 
r mama ee debt on 1-4 family houses, end of year 132 160 147 210 
Mortgage repayments to total written. 7 73 
Mortgage repayments to net increase... +13 p A 279 
TABLE VI 
Mortgaze Debt Outstanding, by Type of Property and of 
Financing, 1939 - 1957 
(Billions of Dollars) 
—-—- Won-Farm Properties - 
——- 1-4 Family Houses Multi-famil 
at of . Gov't Underwritten : — ¢ 
- i *e, 1 is FHA VA Commercial Farm 
eri opertie otal Total Total Insured Guar Conventional Properties Properties 
1939... 35.5 239 163 18 18 14.5 12.5 6.6 
1940... 5 0.0 174 23 23 15.1 12.6 6.5 
1.. 76 312 14 3.0 3.0 15.4 12.9 6.4 
% 36.7 308 18.2 37 3.7 14.5 12.5 6.0 
. $3 209 178 41 41 13.7 12.1 5.4 
i. 34.7 29.7 179 42 42 13.7 11.8 4.9 
1945... 3.5 308 16 43 41 02 14.3 12.2 48 
418 369 230 61 37 24 16.9 13.8 49 
7. 49 439 22 93 38 55 18.9 15.7 5.1 
> 56.2 me 233 GS $3 72 20.8 17.6 5.3 
23 62.7 57.1 37.6 150 69 81 22.6 19.5 5.6 
1950... 72.8 66.9 45.2 189 86 10.3 26.3 21.6 6.1 
im 82.3 75.6 S17 229 97 132 28.8 23.9 6.7 
oe 91.4 84.2 585 254 108 14.6 33.1 25.7 7.3 
3.... M13 93.6 66.1 281 12.0 161 38.0 27.5 7.8 
4.... 138 1655 75.7 32.1 128 193 43.6 29.8 8.3 
1955. 1900 1209 882 389 143 246 49.3 32.7 9.1 
@ 144.7 1348 99.0 439 155 24 55.1 35.8 9.9 
?:. 156.1 145.5 107.6 47.0 16.3 30.7 60.6 37.9 10.6 


SOURCE: “Economic Report of the President,’ 
Printing Office, Washington 


6. C., 


‘ Jan. 20, 1058, Table F-46, p. 
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less and less frorn individuals and 
more and more from thrift insti- 
tutions and contractual savers, in- 
cluding, belatedly, pension, wel- 
fare and retirement funds, private 
and public; (3) that total mort- 
gage activity relative to 1-4 fam- 
ily residences has been phenome- 
nally strong postwar due to VA 
guarantees, FHA insurance, FNMA 
creation of a national mortgage 
market, low down-payments, 
higher loan-value ratios, 15- to 30- 
year amortization schedules, rapid 
increases in average real income, 
particularly in the income brack- 


ets from $2,000 to $7,000, etc.; 
(4) that such mortgage activity 
flourished both because of high 


construction activity post-war and 
because of increased sales of old 
houses reflecting increased inter- 
regional and local mobility of 
population, technological changes, 
suburbanization, etc.; and (5) that 
it received multiplied stimulus 
from prolonged, steady increases 
in costs and prices of housing. 
Homeowners, like most businesses, 
tend perversely to build and buy 
houses most when prices and costs 
are approaching or are at their 
peak; and least, when prices or 
costs are nearing or at bargain 
levels. 


Is There a New Cyclical Stability 
in the Demand for Mortgages? 


In recent years, considerable 
mention is made of built-in sta- 
bilizers, and substantial reliance 
is placed upon them, particularly 
in forecasts of business activity 
this year. There can be no major 
depression, it is argued, despite 
the unprecedented length and 
height of this fabulous boom— 
because of automatic snubbers. 

The graduated income tax, pre- 
cisely because it is heavy, slows 
cown the decline in income after 
taxes, when incomes fall, the gov- 
ernment automatically going into 
deficit spending sooner and 
deeper. Farm price supports 
cushion the decline in farm prices 
and incomes, automatically  in- 
creasing government outlays. Fed- 
eral spending, now constituting 1 
out ot every 5 dollars of aggre- 
gate spending as opposed to less 
than 1 out of 30 prior to 1929, 
automatically inereases notably 
on housing, roads, and _ public 
works, in the measure that un- 
employment rises. Commercia! 
bank deposits and practically all 
savings in building and loan asso- 
ciations are guaranteed up to $10,- 
000, thus, it is hoped, virtually 
eliminating the possibility of con- 
tagious runs and wholesale clos- 
ing of doors. Unemployment in- 
surance and old age pensions. will 


cushion a disastrous decline in 
consumer buying power., So. wili 
minimum wage laws. Strong 


union organization covering a 
third of the Americen labor force 
today will prevent, so it is said, 


commodity markets, it is believed, 
will avoid the dumping of stocks 
by frightened holders with slim 
raargins. Fifteen to thirty year 
amortization loans will prevent 
the millions of foreclosures on 
farms and homes that the old flat 
three to five year mortgages 
helped to precipitate in the past. 
Moreover, prompt action will be 
taken in adjusting stock margins, 


ye-discount rates, open-market 
operations, and other monetary 
policies by the Federal Reserve 


Board, in adjusting tax and fis- 
cal policy by the Congress and 
the U. S. Treasury, and in adjust- 
ing government expenditures and 
budget policy by the Congress and 
the Administration. 

Above all, a new generation of 
business statesiren, espéciaily 
those managing the resources ol 
more than 75 giant. billionaire 
corporations, will provide a lead- 
ership in long-range investment 
programming, in timing researci: 
and advertising expenditure, i. 
holaing tne line on wages. and 
prices, and in general scientific 
inanagerial adaptability that will 
prevent the desperate, headlong 
mass liquidation and cost* and 
price-cutting that exacerbated de- 
pressions in the past. 

But, even if these and other 
measures succeed in ‘greatly mod- 
erating the ups and downs of 
business in general (aiid on that 
point there is much room tor 
doubt), will they succeed ‘in pre- 


venting cycles in real estale ac-. 


tivity and in demand for mort- 
gages from repeating the ‘pattern 
of the past? Or, do cycles in con- 
struction, real esiate, and mort- 
gage activity have swings all thei 
own? As has been amply docu- 
mented by the researchers ‘of Mr. 
Roy Wenzlick and_ others, they 
certainly used to. Prior to: World 
War II the housing industry in 
every locality studied showed 
long cycles roughly 14 io I8 years 
in length—to some extent ecdinci- 
dent with, but in substantial 
measure independert of; the much 
shorter 7 to 9 year cycles which 
characterized the ups and downs 
of business. 

Thus, for example, a study of 
real estate cycles in St. Louis and 
St. Louis County made by Real 
Estate Analysts Inc. and covering 
the period from 1868 to 1935 the 
variations in real estate activity 
were as follows: above normal 
from 1868 to late 1869, below: nor- 
mal until early ’73, above normal 
until early ’76, below normal until 
the middle of 81, above normal 
(with a minor dip in ‘86) until 
‘93, below normal until late 1904, 
above normal until 1912, below 
normal until mid-1919, above nor- 
mal until mid-1929 and below 
normal thereafter until 1941, much 
below normal until the end of 
World War II when the phenome- 
nal postwar boom of the late ‘for- 
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was growing considerably more 
rapidly than it is now. Yet real 
estate activity in St. Louis was 
not spared long periods of sub- 
normal operations such as the five 
years from 1876 to 1881 or the 
11 years from 1893 to 1904. Such 
declines were by no means small, 
as for example, the decline to a 
level some 53% below normal in 
1876, or one some 52% below nor- 
mal in 1900. 

Rapid development of the fron- 
tier West, rising standards of liv- 
ing, railroad building booms, 
amazing advances in technology, 
high birth rates, and complete 
absence of high taxes, of man- 
aged interest rates or other gov- 
ernment regulation, and unfet- 
tered freedom of private initiative 
and enterprise did not prevent 
long, long periods of decline in 
the building of new family ac- 


commodations. These sank in 
jagged fashion from a level of 
32 per 10,000 famiiies in early 


1893 to about 7 in 1900. After ris- 
ing to a level of 42 per 10,000 
tamilies in late 1905, these sank 
to 13 at the outbreak of World 
War I. Again rising in 1919 to a 
peak of 47 in early 1926, new 
construction sank at the end of 
1929 to about 3 and in 1933 and 
1934 to about 1 per 10,000 families. 

Obviously some of these slumps 
and some of these peaks are coin- 
cident with, and to a varying ex- 
tent influenced by, general Susi- 
ness fluctuations. To what extent 
have major changes occurred since 


1945? 


More Independent Mortgage 
Cycles 

The limited evidence now avail- 
able suggests that wariations in 
the demand for mortgages may 
have become somewhat more in- 
dependent and autonomous. Since 
1945 there has been a steady rise 
in mortgage debt, slightly dimin- 
ished in pace by the set-backs of 
1949 and 1954, moderately so by 
that in 1957. Mortgage debt on 
nonfarm properties rose $7 billion 
between 1947 and 1948, $6.2 billion 
between 1948 and 1949. All types 
of loans increased, whether FHA, 
VA, or conventional, whether on 
1-4 family dwellings or on com- 
mercial properties. 

In 1954, the story was similar, 
the figures being $11.9 billion that 
year compared with $9.4 billion 
in 1953. 

' In 1957, however, the total rose 
anly $10.7 billion compared with 
$13.9 billion in 19356. All forms 
of debt rose and now stand at 
all-time highs. The rates of in- 
crease in 1957, to be sure, fell— 
roughly a fourth for all non-farm 


mortgage debt, a third for FHA 
insured mortgages, somewhat 
more for VA guaranteed mort- 
gages, and less than a sixth for 


conventional loans. See Table VI 


for details. 


the wage-cutting ‘ice-chiselling ,. caine , -ejati steadiness i 
he wage-cutting price-c iselling 4:05 and ‘fifties took over. The Such relative steadiness in the 
downward spiral by reckless sauve . : . vear-to-vear increases in mort- 

pi fact should be borne in mind that °‘* ; , 
qui peut competitors. mare t of thi d. atleast. 228° debt have occurred despite 

. ° . . - , © . ae . 

High margin requirements in CUTI?S MOST OF this period, at teas" extreme variability in the annual 
the security markets, and limita- until 1921, the population of the financial savings of individuals. 
tions of amount of decline in the United States and of St. Louis (These, it should be noted, are not 

TABLE VII 
Financial Saving by Individuals, 1939 - 1957° 
(Billions of Dollars) 
Currency Savings —Securities— -- Private Insurance Government —Less: Increase in— 
and Bank & Loan U.S. Savings Other Corporate, —and Pension Res.— Insurance & srtgage Consumer 
Pariod— Total Deposits Assn. Total Bonds Govts. Etc. Insurance Pension Pension Res D=ot Debt 

1939 4.25 3.00 0.04 —0.53 0.66 —0.83 —0.36 1.72 A 1.30 ).50 0.78 

1940 . 4.24 2.88 0.20 —0.17 0.86 —0.31 —0.22 1.85 A 1.30 ).84 0.97 

1941 ... 10.52 4.80 0.36 2.83 2.75 0.44 —0.36 2.14 A 1.86 82 0.66 

1942 . 29.30 10.95 0.26 10.25 7.98 2.17 0.09 2.49 A 2.55 U 09 — 2.89 

1943 .. . 38.71 16.18 0.55 13.83 11.14 2.88 —0.20 2.85 a 3.92 —0.38 —1.01 

1944 .. 41.41 17.55 0.81 14.96 11.80 3.89 —0.73 3.21 A 4.96 —v.06 0.14 

1945... 37.39 19.06 1.06 9.36 6.85 3.43 —0.92 3.46 A 5.14 3.20 0.48 

1946 . 13.74 10.56 1.18 0.89 0.90 0.65 0.65 3.42 A 3.55 3.0 2.28 

1947 .. 6.67 2.01 1.20 3.51 1.78 0.89 0.84 3.64 A 3.49 4.46 2.73 

1948 .. 2.99 —1.84 1.21 3.22 2.13 —0.43 1.52 3.75 A 3.57 4.61 2.31 

1949 . 2.86 ~1.46 1.51 3.03 1.53 0.52 0.98 3.71 A 2.34 3.87 2.40 

1950 .. 1.80 3.62 1.51 2.04 0.55 0.12 1.36 3.92 A 1.09 7.16 3.22 

1951 . 10.88 5.95 2.16 2.05 ~0.47 —0.07 2.59 4.06 A 4.24 0.38 0.94 

1951 . 10.90 6.05 2.07 0.71 —0.47 —0.34 1.53 3.11 2.30 4.24 6.60 0.99 

1952 12.95 7.15 3.05 2.71 0.09 0.%3 1.79 3.78 2.73 4.40 6.52 4.36 

1953 . 10.67 4.97 3.64 3.02 0.20 1.74 1.09 3.92 2.84 3.24 7.3 3.65 

1954 . 9.02 5.44 4.45 —0.69 0.60 —1.29 —6.08 4.21 3.11 2.63 9.17 0 % 

1955 7.40 4.44 4.76 5.66 0.27 3.24 2.15 4.20 3.35 3.09 12.01 6.09 

1986 14.41 4.71 5.08 6.72 —0.10 3.80 3.02 4.28 3.61 3.68 10.59 3.08 

1 ~ = 

Ist Qrtr. 5.93 0.21 1.01 3.34 —0.58 2.17 1.75 0.95 0.98 0.50 1.97 —0.92 
2nd Qrts 3.24 0.53 1.64 1.65 —0.46 0.55 1.57 0.85 0.98 1.23 2.14 ! 50 
3rd Qrtr. 4.74 1.95 0.51 2.43 —0.49 1.77 1.15 1.23 0.98 0.59 2.0 0.74 
Old series prior to 1951—new series thereafter. (A) No data. (*) Individuals’ savings in addition to personal holdings, covers saving icorporated 


business, etc. (+) Mortgage debt to institutions 
SOURCE: ‘‘Economic Report of the President,’ 


on 1-4 family dwellings. 
Jan. 20, 1958, Table F-45, p. 132 
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the Same as persona! savings.) 
Since 1945 the annual financial 
savings of individuals have varied 
from a low of $1.8 billion in 1950 
to a high of $12.95 billion in 1952, 
back to a low of $7.4 billion in 
1955 to what will certainly be a 
new peak in 1957. During the 
first nine months of 1957, the fi- 
nancial savings of individuals 
amounted to $13.9 billion as com- 
pared with $14.41 billion during 
the entire year of 1956. 


The fluctuations in savings 
placed in institutions, securities, 
or other. outlets have been more 
violent than those in the totals. 
Savings in time and demand de- 
posits in the commercial banks 
have swung from a net with- 
drawal of $1.84 billion in 1948 to 
a net increase; such financial sav- 
ings of individuals of $7.15 billion 
in 1952. They have receded since 
then to $4.44 billion in 1954. 

The only annual increases in 
individual financial savings that 
have been steady have been those 
in savings and loan associations, 
in insurance and in pension funds. 
See Table VII for details. 

‘In face of such wide annual 
variations in individual financial 
savings, how can one account for 


the relativery steady annual in- 
crease in mortgage debt’? The 
answer would seem to lie in the 


stabilizing activities of govern- 
ment and of large American thrift 
institutions 

The stabilizing activities of gov- 
ernment in the down-swing of 
1949 and 1254 are well known. 
Certain unique sustaining forces 
are, however, sometimes ignored. 
Throughout 1949 the housing 
shortage, if one can judge by low 
vacancy rates, rising rents and 
prices, remained acute with a sub- 
stantial accumulated war-backlog. 
New cars were allocated and so 
scarce that cne had merely to 
drive to the nearest used ear lot 
to secure several hundred dollars 
more. Private enterprise at that 
underpriced automobiles and 
other dureble and capital goods. 
In 1954, similarly the response of 
business was ao 25% increase in 
gross Nrivate domestic investment 
during the next 12 months. 

Will the government in 1958 
act as vigorously? Will business” 

Thus far the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has taken a number 
of constructive steps, unfreezing 
$160 million “or military and other 
heusing, lowering the rediscount 
rate, reducing stoek margins from 
a level of 70% to one of 50°, 
proposing in the 1958 Budget mes- 
sage new o>ligational authority 
of $200 million for urban renewal, 
$90 million for FNMA, and $200 
million for college housing, and 
suggesting that message that 
“for all loan guaranty programs, 
the Government be authorized to 
permit interest rates high enough 
to attract private lenders.” 

The amount of legislative ac- 
tion in the housing field itself 
has been spelled out in five spe- 
cific proposals. outlined in the 
Eeonomic Report of the Pres deni. 
(See Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent. January 20, 1958, pp. 58-60 
and 77, Government Printing Of- 
fiee, Washington. D. C., 1958.) In 
addition to permitting interest rate 
adjustments on government loans. 
they increase the maximum FHA 
loan to $30,000 under Sections 203 
and 220 of the National Houzing 
Act and seek repeal of some minor 


its 


it 


provisions the Housing Act of 
1957. 

Neither the few hundred mil- 
lions of funds involved nor the 
correction details in housing 
legislation seem to be of such 
Magnitude 23 to be sufficient to 
counteract a modicum of decline. 

So far as other proposed legis- 
lative acti is concerned, what 
is there of a magnitude similar to 
the $7 billi change in govern- 
ment outgs over income which 
helped to hait the 1949 recession 


in its tracks? Do all of the pro- 
posals put together carry as much 
counter-cvcti punch as the tax 
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cuts that came early in the reces- LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 
sions of both 1949 and 1954? 

Will consumer spending con- 
tinue upward as it did in those 
years? The latest monthly data 
are not reassuring on that point. 

Will business investment fall by 
several billions or will it keep 
almost on an. even keel as it did 
before? Again the monthly indi- 
cators afford scant comfort. 

Are there back-logs of demand 
for.. producers’ and consumers’ 
durables? Or are there inventory 
problems? So. far as housing is 
concerned, are most families, ;if 
not all; housed well enough to pick 
and choose between outlays for 
more or better housing, and ex- 
penditures for newer model cars, 
or more extended vacation trips, 
or simply more saving? Are there 
important categories of goods, 
other than public utility services 
and professor’s salaries, which are 
underpriced now? Or have the 
price boosts of the last two years 
totaling nearly 20% in some im- 
portant items, actually brought 
about what, though alleged to be 
excess capacity, is in reality an 
acute case of overpricing out of 
reach cf consumer incomes and 
borrowing power? 

The facts will unquesiionablyv 
nelp to determine what during 


one and one-half 


‘Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


Recently the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board addressing 
the annual meeting of the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
stated that in 
the judgment 
of the Federal 
Reserve Board 
the “inflation- 
ary pressures 
were abating.” 
It seems inter- 
esting to ana- 
lyze what in- 
flationary 
pressures had 
existed be- 
fore, if such 
pressures have 





the next) several months will be “"3B disappeared 
the impact upon, and interaction Francis R. Staub already or are 
between, whatever remains of the in the stage 
TT —_ shan . a } » . . i 

business cycle and the demand of disappearing now. We have 
for mortgages. Needless to em- Jearned in schooi that inflation is 


phasize, unless all of us tirelessly 


Celie ' “2 the in evidence, when too many peo- 
2 ve, and wor or 


rope, anc pile are chasing after too few 
best, we may co injury not only goods. There has been no short- 


te our business firms and our in- 
dustry, but to our economy and 
our nation. 


Blyth Group Offers 
Reichhold Gommon Stk. 


age of goods—-with the exception 
of a few items—prior to this mo- 
ment, and people could buy every- 
thing they wanted. In fact, there 
has been an overproduction of 
goods already many months ago, 
and the high inventory tigures 
could have proved this. 


An underwriting group headed There is also the inflation of 
by Blyth & Co., Inc. is offering prices. Let us discuss if such an 


publicly today (March 20) a new 
issue of 200.000 shares of $1 par 
value common stock of Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. at $25.50 per share. 

The proceeds from sale of the 
common stock will be added ‘to 
general funds and $3,500,000 will 
te applied toward costs of .con- 
struction in 1958. The’ balance 
will be added to working capital. 

Reichhold Chemicals, with 15 
plants here and plants in Canada, 
France, Mexico and Switzerland, 
is a’major manufacturer of syn- 
thetic resins, industrial chemicals 
and inorganic color pigments. 

Total sales of the domestic co:mn- 
parry in 1957 were $65,323,000 ani 
net income was $3,095,000. Con- 
parable figures in 1956 were $59,- 
228,000. and $1,867,000. 

Until 1956 the company rein- 
vested substantially all carnings. 
Since then, five’ quarterly divi- 
dends have been naid—threc each 
of 15 eents per share in cash plus 
1% in stock, and two each of 20 
cents in cash and 2% in stock. 


Phila. Secs. Assn. to 
Hold Annual Outing 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The An- 
uual Outing of the Philadelphia 


inflation of prices is abating now. 
A few weeks ago the living index 
reached an all-time high and is 
still hanging around this level at 
present. If we call a carpenter, 
plumber, electrician, roofer, 
painter, tile layer, we certainly 
pay no less than a few months 
ago. Certain union leaders al- 
ready express the views that new 
wage negotiations should and will 
be based upon higher wage de- 
mands. If we buy appliances, 
furniture, textile goods, automo- 
biles and what not, we pay the 
same prices as before, and we are 
being told that with higher wages 
inthe making prices are bound to 
20 higher. So far as taxes are con- 
cerned, neither federal nor state 
ner local taxes came down; real 
estate taxes are even higher than 
a year ago. The conclusion is that 
there is nothing in the economic 
picture that could be interpreted 
as general lowering of inflated 
prices. In this respect higher dis- 
count rates and the tightening of 
money have had no visible eflect. 

What do we really want to 
change? It is the spirit of infla- 
tion the “get rich quick” psychol- 
ogy of everyone who is producing 
or selling goods of any kind or is 
selling services of any kind. It is 


: a Pas - the general opinion prevailing 
Securities Associatic rill be held : 
. ciation will that the person or corporation 
on Friday, June 27, 1058, at the which produces, seils or renders 
. . . >, & » » 
Overbrook Golf Club, Bryn, 


services should make more money 
not because they produce more 
or better goods or because the 
services they render are more ef- 
ficient or better than before. This 
spirit of inflation can not be 
fought with higher or lower dis- 
count rates or with tightening 
money or similar financial meas- 


Mawr, Pa. 


B. B. Katz V.-P. of 
Interamerican Gap. 


Zenson B. Katz has been elected 


a Vice-President and Director of 


Inter-American Capital Corpora- ures. The “get rich quick psychol- 
tion. The firm arranges financing ogy” or “make more money than 
for enterprises in Latin America. you are worth idea” can effec- 
Mr. Katz was formerly with Gold- tively be fought in two ways: 
man, Sachs ‘o. for almost - 
" & ¢ for -—? (1) Either by government ac- 
» years. . ‘ af , 
tion in such a way that all prices 
and compensation for services 
Form J. R. Maher Assoc. rendered would be rolled back 


LARCHMONT. N. Y.—John k. and frozen at a certain level; 


Maher Associates, Inc., is engaging (2) By reasoning with the peo- 
in a securities business from offices ple and suggesting a voluntary 


at 90 Stuyvesant Avenue. reduction of prices and compensa- 


Florida Correspondent Offers 
Pointers on Inflation and Recession 


Mr. Stanub’s letter to the “Chronicle” advocates: downward 
leveling of prices and taxes, aid to small business, improved 
investment policies abroad, and public work’s attack on un- 
employment “when the number of unemployed surpasses 


millions. . . .” 


tion for services. The best way to 
start such a program would be 
that the government gives an ex- 
ample and reduces taxes. The 
start has to come from some direc- 
tion; somebody has to give. 


Stable Economy and Sound 
Currency 

However, all the measures, 
which have the purpose of bring- 
ing inflated prices down would 
be fruitless and hopeless if the 
economic situation would not be 
brought to a permanent stable 
and sound basis. If people know 
that the economic situation is 
sound and will be sound, that the 
business activity will be high in 
the future and that the sound- 
ness of the currency is assured, 
only then will people come down 
with prices and wages. 

Therefore, all the weak and un- 
certain conditions in our economic 
life should be improved and sta- 
bilized on a sound economic basis. 
To mention only a few of such 
situations and without going into 
details: 

(1) It is of greatest importance 
that we have a prosperous rail- 
road system. Railroads should be 
encouraged to give up unprofit- 
able lines, cut out unnecessary 
competitive lines and duplications. 
Amortization of investment should 
be permitted to a much greater 
extent than before. Mergers of 
railroad companies serving the 
same or adjoining territories 
should be encouraged and facili- 
tated. 

(2) The situation of small and 
medium size companies becomes 
more and more precarious. Such 
corporations do not attract ven- 
ture capital. Financing, whenever 
financing is needed, is difficult if 
not impossible; such companies 
with their limited funds do not 
have large and efficient research 
departments which could develop 
new products. Therefore, the vol- 
untary amalgamation of small and 
medium size companies should be 
encouraged and facilitated. Those 
corporations which do not wish 
to amalgamate should be helped 
by government agencies in such 
a way that the agencies would 
steer contracts or subcontracts in 
the direction of small companies 
and would extend loans to such 
companies under tavorabie terins-. 


Investment Abroad 


(3) Industries and business 
general should be encouraged to 
invest abroad. There should be a 
favorable tax rate on income cde- 
rived from foreign investments 
and operations. The same _ tax 
rate should be applicable for such 
operations and such profits as the 
Western Hemisphere Corporation 
already enjoys. 

In this respect it should be 
mentioned that at present and in 
the past American corporations 
gave usually only to financiall) 
strong foreign corporations, which 
have been established for a long 
time and normally owned and run 
by old wealthy familiés. The peo- 
ple who run such businesses 
not have necessarily tne 
sive snirit as would be desirabk 
It is, therefore, suggested that biz 
companies in the Uniied States 
give agencies and/or rapresenta- 
tions abroad to younger individ- 


i"? 


do 


ageres- 


uals to be trained in the United 
States, and that the Export-Im- 
port Bank or another banking 0! 


financing institute in the United 
States (with a government guar- 
antee) financially help sucn young 
individuals to set up new firms 
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or expand already existing firms 
abroad. Suc.i younger individuals 
or firms then could sell American 
products in a very aggressive way 
and with great enthusiasm, and 
good results can be expected, 
Such young persons will be the 
best propagandists for the Ameri- 
can way of life, American busi- 
ness and American products. For 
this reason, such action will help 
American interests much more 
than political give-aways because 
the money spent will come back 
to the United States and the 
money from the United States will 
be directed to the right channels, 


Invoking Public Works 


(4) The figures on the number 
of unemployed are of great sig- 
nificance and are being watched 
not only by economists here and 
abroad but also by business .ex- 
ecutives, financiers and investors. 
The future trend of the economy 
is judged by such figures. The 
question of expanding or cutting 
down industrial activities is being 
determined accordingly. The in- 
vestor will stay on the sidelines 
until the figures of unemployed 
confirm a high business activity. 
For this reason it is necessary for 
the Government to keep the num- 
ber of unemployed down and to 
prevent crises in the employment 
situation at any costs. It is the 
task of the Government to have 
plans and projects ready to be 
put into operation immediately if 
and when the number of unem-.- 
ployed surpasses one and one-half 
million, which figure may be con- 
sidered as the danger level. Such. 
projects to be planned can be the 
building of roads, hospitals, 
schools, the clearing of slums and 
others. It is necessary that such 
projects are ready for action; pre- 
cautionary measures will create 
a good cushion for any real re- 
cession. 

We live today in a world in 
which every big nation must avoid 
internal disturbances of political 
as well of an economic nature; 
it is the duty of governments to 
prevent recessions as well as in- 
flation. On the otier hand, the 
government car expect from loyal 
citizens that they fully cooperate 
with the government and help the 
government by not stressing sel- 
fish interests. If the government 
will reason with the people and 
bring taxes down, this will be a 
good beginning for bringing in- 
flation of prices down without a 
recession. Why not try it? 

FRANCIS R. STAUB 


Coral Gables, Florida 
February 22, 1958. 


Boston Inv. Glub to 
Hear Harold Young 


BOSTON, Mass. — The Boston 


Investment Club will hold its 
March meeting at the Boston 


Yacht Club at 
5:15 on Thurs- 
day, March 27. 
Speaking on 
“Utility Stocks 


in Today’s 
Market” will 
be Harold H. 
Young, part- 
ner of East- 
man Dillon, 
Union Securi- 
ties & Com- 
pany. Mr. 


Young's many 
activities in 
the field of 
public utility 
analysis, in addition to his asso- 
ciation with Eastman Dillon which 
began in 1945, have included 
regular contributions to a long list 
of financial publications. He has 
also been a frequent lecturer and 
from 1954-1957 acted as chairman 
of the 1.B.A. Public Utility Securi- 
ties Committee 


Joins L. L. Blair 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Louise Aldridge 
has joined the staff o! Lorraine L. 
Blair. Inc., 30 Novth La Salle St. 





Harold H. Young 
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By JOHN DUTTON 











The Practical Uses of Auto-Suggestion 
In a Sales Organization 


In every phase of the retail se- 
curities business the ability to use 
constructive, creative imagination 
is a most valuable asset. But in 
the selling end of the business it 
is a “must”. Nearly every top se- 
curities salesman is a creative per- 
£0n. with ideas that he takes to 
others that in most instances are 
zccepted and acted upon by his 
clients. In order to use this pow- 
erful force it is necessary that a 
good salesman operates in an en- 
vironment that is favorable to cre- 
wtive effort. 


Ideas Beset Ideas 

Nearly every forward moving 
plan or action came about as a 
result of a reaction to stimulation 
of the creative mind. That is why 
it is important to have within 
your sales organization at least 
one or two spark plugs that can 
motivate the other members of 
your sales team into constructive 
action. One good salesman with 
ideas can charge the batteries of 
twenty men and I have seen it 
happen over and over again. 
Someone gets an idea and he talks 
about it—if it is positive, sound, 
and constructive it is only a mat- 
ter of minutes until a dozen men 
are charged with enthusiasm and 
are on their way to the telephones, 
or out to fill appointments. 

But let the opposite type of re- 
action set into an organization 
where pessimism and negative 
thinking take hold of a few men 
and before long everyone is tak- 
ing two hours for lunch and going 
to the ball-game. The power of 
suggestion is very strong — espe- 
cially among men who are sensi- 
tive to their surroundings and to 
the emotions of others. This is the 
nature of a good salesman, he is 
built that way. 


As 


liow To Develop Your Own Ideas 


There are times when you can't 
think of anything that will lead 
to some worthwhile endeavors, 
and your mind just can’t conceive 
of a place where you may be able 
to develop even some_ small 
amount of business. This happens 
to men with years of clientele 
building experience. ‘There are 
“diy spots” in the investment 
business and the condition is 
partly caused by emotional inertia 
on the part of the salesman which 
often is created by market condi- 
tions, investor lassitude, and gen- 
eral business apathy. 

These periods are usually of 
short duration and the experi- 
enced investment man recognizes 
them and doesn’t let himself be- 
come over-anxious or disturbed. 
Instead, he gets away from his 
office for a while: he changes his 
perspective; he doesn’t talk the 
blues, or talk shop with his con- 
temporaries, but instead he takes 
a short trip, goes fishing, plays a 
few rounds of golf, and he doesn’t 
think about business. 

The human brain needs a rest 
and the only way it can achieve 
this is to direct it’s thinking into 
new channels. After a few days 
of change it is remarkable how 
fresh and new the same old en- 
vironment can appear. Situations 
that were elusive and ideas that 
weie hard to capture and put into 


action once again begin to take 
Shape. A change is the answer to 
a sluggish approach and a tired 
mind. 

Another method of creating 
constructive ideas is to concen- 
trate as hard as you can on ; 


problem until you come up with 
the answer. But don’t try to do 


it while at your desk, in the mid- 
dle of a crowd, or near the tele- 
phone. Some men find the small 


hours of the morning the best time 
to work out problems and the fel- 
low who does so is not to be con- 
fused with the man who walks the 


floor all night with worry. Just 
the opposite—he thinks things 


Continued from page 4 
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through and when his brain be- 
gins to function one idea creates 
another and an entirely new ap- 
proach is often the result. 


Last, but not least, it is impos- 
sible to create a purposeful idea 
out of nothing. You must have 
something good that you can be- 
lieve in that you want to sell. 
First of all find your merchandise; 
then you will find places to sell 
it. A good product that you can 
believe in is very often the spark 
that triggers the action that cre- 
ates sales and turns a period of 
inactivity into production and 
progress. 


The State of Trade and Industry 


markets for the most part are moving sideways at a low level. 
But one big marketing area, construction, is beginning to snow 


signs of life. 
Reports from 
that the 


more than 
products that go 


one steelmaking district 
into 


indicate 


construction, heavy plate and 


structurals, are looking up. These products are still being turned 


out at depressed levels, 
second quarter. 

“The Iron Age” adds tha 
in steel is uniformly bad. 


but definite gains are looked for in the 


apart from. construction the news 
Steel 


order volume shows no _ basic 


improvement. New orders are up one week and down the next. 
Actual orders placed in March will not be much if any better on 
au daily basis than they were in February. 

“The order book is making slow and late,” is the way one 
steel man put it. He looks for a slight improvement in the spring 


but no real upswing before late summer. 
spring pickup are based more on hope than fact. 


Even predictions of a 
It is just that 


these steel men figure things cannot get worse and they should 


get better. 


The metalworking weekly says there is no help in sight from 
the automotive industry. Steel salesmen in Detroit are beginning 
to discount speculation that the automakers might stock up on 
cars in anticipation of a possible strike this summer. 

“Since the beginning of the year,” “The Iron Age,” points out, 


“the odds have changed from favoring a strike to no strike. 


With 


car stocks already over the 900,000-unit mark, the industry could 
take a fairly prolonged strike without feeling it too much.” 


Paradoxically, the steel 


fairly well. 


warehouse 
Structural and plate scem to be about the weakest 
items in the general warehouse list. 


business is holding up 


3ut on the plus side, ware- 


houses ore still working a five-day week in some areas and new 


orders 


are holding steady or even making slight gains. 


3usiness expenditures for new plant and equipment are ex- 


pected to show a sharp drop frem previous estimates in 
to be released by the governmen 


figures 


shortly. Other important busi- 


ness statistics, reflected an abrupt decline in housing starts. 


The forthcoming report on 


‘apital investment is expected to 


show a drop of at least $1,500,006,000 from the $37.500.000.000 rate 


forecast 


for the fourth quarter of 


1957. Ana the $35,500,000.000 


yearly rate predicted for the first quarter this year is expected 


to be cut about 
Department said 


$2.000.000.000. 


private starts 


In its housing figures the 
fell 


Labor 


from a seasonally adjusted 


annual rate of 1,030,000 in January to an 890,000 gait in February, 
which was the lowest since early 1949, 


Passenger car production in United States plants was sched- 


uled last 
week, “ 
ago netted 83,892 assemblies. 
that the steady rise in the 
halted, 


week at 


57,965 units compared with 141,038 in like 1957 
Ward's Automotive Reports” noted on Friday last. Two weeks 

Adding a 
dealer 


observed 
has been 


bright note, it 


new car stockpile 


It also stated that severely curtailed production combined with 
an encouraging improvement in March 1 to 10 retail sales promises 


a reduction in the new car inventory by Mar. 31. 


Stocks have 


risen steadily since last October to a point crowding 900,000 units. 


“Ward’s,”’ 
readings of the trend, 
near a 60 to 65 days’ 
industry. 


adding 


however, cautioned against any overly optimistic 
that 
supply or nearly twice the norm for the 


auto inventories still remain 


Factory production, too, has been slashed severely, with the 
360,000 completions in prospect for March promising the weakest 


volume for the month since 
output and January 489,000. 


1947. 


February netted 392,000 car 


For the Mar. 1 to 15 period, passenger car output ran 18.4% 
under the same period last month, this trade publication declared. 
Off auto assembly the past week were Ford Div. plants at 


Chester (Pa.), 
(Ky.), 
Mercury at all points. 


Ing 


Dallas (Tex.). 


Truck production last 


Long 
plus Studebaker-Packard Corp. at South Bend (Ind.), and 
Buick, Oldsmobile 
was canceled Thursday and Friday in Michigan. 
week 


Beach (Calif.), Louisville 


and Pontiac car build- 


was counted by “Ward’s” at 


15,520 units, with a one week shut down for inventory adjustment 


} 


week’s 17,523 unit volume. 
The usual seasonal decline 


by International Harvester prompting a decline from the previous 


in new business incorporations 


occurred in February, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. reports. The number 
of new businesses charted amounted to 10.466, down 20% from the 


13,080 of January. 
ruary 1957, 


The level 


was 3% 


below the 10,791 of Feb- 


The number of charters for the first two months of this year 


totaled 23,546. 


This was nearly 3% 


less than the 24,178 of the 


comparable period last year, and 9% below the 25.866 of the 1956 


January-February period. 
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Steel Output Estimated This Week at 52.4% of Ingot 
Capacity; a Decline Below a Week Ago 


Five business barometers indicate that the recession may be 
nearing its end, “Steel” magazine reported on Monday last. 
Tney are turning up a little or holding steady. 

The metalworking weekly noted that the appearance of 
favorable signs in construction, freight carloadings, machine tool 
orders, car sales and coal could be significant. 

Both contract awards for heavy construction and work put 
in place showed gains in February. The improvement continued 
in early March. For the week ended Mar. 6, awards climbed to 
$365,100,000, exceeding the year-ago figure for the first time in 
14 weeks. 

Freight carloadings during the week ended Mar. 1 were at 
the highest level in six weeks and 61,256 cars above the pre- 
ceding week’s rate. Every category except coke gained. Miscel- 
laneous freight, which includes most of meta!working, was the 
biggest gainer. 

With machine tool orders increasing slightly in January, 
builders are reporting more significant upturns in February, this 
trade weekly added. 

Even though the upturn in new car sales in late February 
leaves much to be desired, industry observers look for the trend 
to continue into March and the customary plush spring season. 

Bituminous coal production during the week ended Mar. 1 
hit its highest level in six weeks, 

Continuing, “Steel” magazine declared that several Pittsburgh 
area s.eeimaxers will step up blast furnaces and open hearth 
operations before long. They have worked their way through 
top-heavy inventories of ingots, tube rounds and bars. Production 
increases in the Wheeling district reflect depletion. of semi- 
finished inventories more than improved demand for. steel: 

Despite low level operations, no big reductions:in steel prices 
are expected. “Steel’s arithmetical price composite remained 
at $145.42 a net ton—only 77 cents below September’ spre-recession 
level. This reflects only adjustment in extra charges. Since then, 
the steelmaking rate has dropped 27 points. 

During the recession of 1949, a drop of 32 points in the steel- 
making rate was accompanied by a- $6.22: break in. “‘Steel’s” 
arithmetical price composite. During the recession of 1953-54, 
a 27-point drop in steelmaking operations resulted in a $2.36 
reduction of the composite. Most of the decline came from 
abolition of premium prices. Experience has taught steelmakers 
that price cutting doesn’t stimulate demand for: steel. 

As for serap, it is losing some of its steam. The magazine’s 
composite on the prime grade shows that it has slipped to $38.83 
a gross ton last week, down 34 cents. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies will average *88.1% of steel 
capacity for the week beginning March 17, 1958, equivalent to 
1,415,000 tons of ingot and steel for castings (based on average 
weekly production for 1947-1949) as compared with an actual 
rate of *91.1% of capacity, and 1,463,000 tons a week ago. 

Output for the week beginning March 17, 1958 is equal to 
about 52.4% of the utilization of the Jan. 1, 1958 annual capacity 
of 140,742,570 net tons compared with actual production of 54.2% 
the week before. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was *85.5% and pro- 
duction 1,373,000 tons. A year ago, the actual weekly preduction 
was placed at 2,392,000 tons, or 148.9%. 

“Index of production is based on average weekly 
1947-1949. 


production 
for 


Electric Output Turned Upward Last Week After Four 
Straight Weeks of Decline 

The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, March 15, 1958, 
was estimated at 11,860,000.000 kwh.. according to the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. Output advanced during the week foliowing four 
straight weeks of decline. 

For the week ended March 15, 1958, output increased by 
67,000,000 kwh. above that of the previous week and 210,000,000 
kwh. or 1.8% above that of the comparable 1957 week, and 
658,000.000 kwh. above that of the week ended March 17, 1956, 


Car Loadings Declined 1.7% in Latest Week 
And 19.1% Below a Year Ago 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended March 8, 1958, 
were 9,472 cars or 1.7% below the preceding week, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads reports. 

Loadings for the week ended March 8, 1958, totaled 544,173 
cars, a decrease of 128,190 cars or 19.1% below the ccrresponding 
1957 week, and a decrease of 153,428 cars, or 22.0% below the 
corresponding week in 1956. 


Automotive Output Rose Moderately the Past Week 


Automotive production for the week ended March 14, 1958, 
according to “Ward's Automotive Reports,” advanced the past 
week. 

Last week’s car output totaled 87,965 units and compared 


or 


with 83,892 (revised) in the previous week. The past week's pro- 
duction total of cars and trucks amounted to 103,485 units, or an 
increase of 2,070 units above that of the previous week's output, 
states “Ward’s.” 

Last week’s car output increased above that of 
week by 4,073 cars, while truck output eased by 
during the week. In the corresponding week last 
cars and 20,866 trucks were assembled. 

Last week the agency reported there were 15,520 trucks made 
in the United States. This compared with 17.523 in the previous 
week and 20,866 a vear ago 

Canadian output last week was placed at 6,930 cars and 1,150 
trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 5,778 cars 
and 1,129 trucks and for the comparable 1957 week 8.876 cars and 
1,696 trucks. 


the previous 
2,003 vehicles 
year i41,03 


Lumber Shipments Fell 1.5% Below Output in Week 
Ended March 8, 1958 


Lumber shipments of 485 reporting mills in the week ended 
Mareh 8, 1958, were 1.5% below production, according to the 
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* National Lumber Trade Baremeter. In the same period new orders 
were 2.3% below production. Unfilled orders amounted to 28% 
of stocks. Production was 2.1% below; shipments 2.0% above and 
new orders were 7.3% above the previous week and 10.0% below 
the like week in 1957. 


Business Failures Registered Moderate Declines 
The Past Week 


Commercial and industrial failures dipped moderately to 336 
in the week ended March 13 from the high of 358 in the preceding 
week, accoraing to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Despite this decline, 
casualties remained above the 301 in the comparable week of 
last year and the 300 in 1956. About 13% more businesses failed 
than in pre-war 1939 when 298 occurred in the similar week of 
that year. 

Liabilities of $5,060 or more were involved in 303 of the 
week’s failures as against 317 in the previous week and 262 a year 
ago. Small casualties under $5,000, dipped to 33 from 41 in the 
previous week and were slightly below the 39 of this size recorded 
in the similar week of 1957. Failures having liabilities in excess 
of $100,000 numbered 45 as compared with 37 in the preceding 
week, 

Casualties ran lower during the week in all industry and trade 
groups except manufacturing where the total edged to 69 from 
64. Among retailers, failures dipped to 174 from 178, among 
wholesalers to 30 from 32, while somewhat sharper declines 
brought construction down to 38 from 50 and commercial service 
to 25 from 34. Retail mortality was considerably heavier than 
last year, and mild increases from 1957 prevailed in manufacturing 
and service Neither construction nor wholesaling had as many 
casualties as last year. 

Geographically, the week-to-week dip appeared in five of the 
nine major regions. In the East North Central States, the total 
dropped to 48 from 60 and in the West North Central to 15 trom 
23, but the declines in the other three regions were slight. Mean- 
while, casualties in the Pacific States held steady at 67 and in the 
East South Central at 10. Contrasting increases occurred in the 
Middle Atlantic States up to 122 from 113 and in the South Atlantic, 
up to 33 from 31. More businesses succumbed than last year in all 
except two regions, the West South Central and Mountain States. 


February Business Failures Declined Below January’s 
Level But Were 8% Above Like Period Last Year 
Although dipping slightly from the previous monih, February 

business failures at 1,238 ranged 8% above last year. Casualties 
edged a little above the pre-war level of 1,202 in 1939 and reached 
the highest total for any February in 25 years. The rising num- 
ber of failures, however, must be appraised in terms of the marked 
upward shift in the business population between 1933 and 1953. 

Concerns were failing this February at an annual rate of 54 
per 10,000 listed enterprises. Off moderately from the pre-war 
toll of 68 per 10,000 in 1939, this rate was considerably less severe 
tran in February 1933 when 128 casualties occurred for cach 
10,000. 

Dollar liabilities involved in the month’s failures edged up 
1% from January to $65,300,000 but fell short of the post-war 
record of $65,400,000 established in February last year. 

Manufacturing and trade showed @ slight month-to-month 
dip in failures, while construction and service held even with 
January. Contrasting with the declines in most retail trades, in- 
creases persisted in the furniture and automotive lines. 

Retailing accounted for a major part of the year-to-year rise 
in failures. Seventeen percent more retailers succumbed than in 
the previous February, about three times as steep an increase as 
for manufacturers or wholesalers. Neither construction nor service 
had as many casualties as a year ago. The heavier retail mortality 
was concentrated in a few trades, notably apparel stores, up 46%, 
and the automotive group, up 58%. 

Geographically, all of the January decline was concentrated 
in the Middle Atlantic, East North Central and Mountain States. 
Business mortality continued to climb in other regions, with New 
England suffering the highest total since 1949 and the South 
Atlantic States since 1933. Five of the nine major regions reported 
more failures than in February last year. Oklahoma and Texas 
boosted the West South Central States total considerably, while 
Maryland and Florida contributed largely to the South Ailantic 
uptrend. On the other hand, East North Central casualties fell 
20% below their February 1957 level. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Held Steady the Past Week 

The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price index after rising 
for four straight weeks, held steady on March 11 at the $6.68 level 
reached on March 4. This represents the highest point since Feb. 
15. 1955. Last week’s figure is 9.2% higher than the $6.12 of 
March 12, 1957. 

Higher in price the past week were butter, coffee, rice, beef, 
steers, potatoes, rye, oats and barley. Lower in price were flour, 
sugar, cottonseed oil, wheat, cocoa, lard, corn, hams, hogs and 
lambs. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief function 
is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale level 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Hit New 1958 
High Last Week 

The daily wholesale commodity price index climbed to 282.10 
on March 10 a new 1958 high. The previous record was set on 
Feb. 19, when the index was 280.97. A week earlier the level was 
280.92 and it stood at 290.40 on the comparable date a year ago. 

The possibility that 1957 farm price supports might be ex- 
tended to the 1958 crops stimulated grain trading the past week. 
Most grain futures prices advanced somewhat. Reports that old 
crop grain stocks were dwindling encouraged the buying of wheat 
which caused prices to rise moderately over those of the preced- 
ing week. Light receipts at terminal markets helped boost prices 
on corn, oats and soybeans. Purchases of rye expanded substantially 
and a noticeable price increase occurred. 

There was a slight rise in transactions in hard Winter wheat 
bakery flour during the week with prices sustained close to those 
of the prior week. Flour receipts at New York termiral on Friday 
amounted to 52,253 sacks with 21,333 for export and 30,920 for 
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domestic use. The majority of the export sales during the week 
were made to Cuba, The Netherlands and Venezuela. 


Wholesalers reported a noticeable increase in rice trading, 
and moderate advance in prices. While cocoa prices slipped at the 
beginning of the period, they ended the week close to those of the 
previous week. 

A substantial gain in coffee trading occurred, followed by an 
appreciable climb in prices. Although sugar trading was sustained 
at cme level of the preceding week, prices dipped fractionally. 
Shipments of raw sugar from Cuba to the United States so far this 
year are moderately higher than a year ago. 


Hog receipts in Chicago fell slightly below those of both the 
prior week and a year ago, with prices steady. Wholesalers re- 
ported a slight improvement in hog trading. Salable supplies of 
cattle rose slightly for the second consecutive week, but were still 
noticeably below last year. A slight rise in beef prices occurred, 
as buying was sustained at the level of the previous week. Pur- 
chases of lambs were steady with prices unchanged. Wholesalers 
reported a moderate rise in lard futures prices as transactions 
improved. 

Keports on tne possibility of legislation that would increase 
Soil Bank funds and freeze price supports for two years at or 
above 1957 levels enccuraged cotton buying last week. Futures 
prices on the New York Cotton Exchange rose moderately. Trading 
at the end of the week was stimulated by doubts that the 1958 
acreage allotments would be increased. 

There were some scattered fill-in orders for cotton gray goods. 
Prices held close to those of the prior week. Bookings in woolens 
and worsteds continued to lag, and trading in carpet wool showed 
little change from a week earlier. Interest in man-made fibers and 
industrial fabrics expanded slightly. 


Trade Volume Rose One to Five Percent Above 
Year Ago in Latest Week 

Early Easter buying, sparked by warmer weather and new 
style interest, boosted consumer purchases last week, resulting 
in totel retail volume edging moderately above a year ago. 
Continuing to reflect the cancellation of fair trade policies by 
some manufacturers, sales of small electrical housewares were 
maintained at the previous week’s high level which notice- 
ably exceeded that of last year. Clearances and promotions also 
helped to hold purchases of house furnishings close to the com- 
parable week of 1957. 

Total retail sales in the period ended on Wednesday of last 
week ranged from 1 to 5% higher than a year ago, according to 
spot estimates collected by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regionel 
estimates varied from the comparable 1957 levels by the following 
percentages: Middle Atlantic States --7 to +11%: South Atlantic 
5 to +7; New England and Mountain +1 to +5: Pacific 0 to 
+4; East North Central —1 to +3; West North Central —2 to 
+2; East South Central and West South Central States —1 to —5%. 

Women’s coats, suits and dresses were selling well. Since 
inventories of women’s wear retailers were in good shape, the 
strike in the industry appeared to have little effect on the volume 
transacted. Consumers interest in meén’s wear showed little change 
from a year ago. While buying of men’s furnishings was stepped 
up slightly, sales of suits and topcoats lagged. 

Purchases of furniture slipped below last year, but retailers 
reported that sales of major appliances, draperies, floor coverings 
and linens about equalled 1957 levels. 

Housewives showed increased interest in Lenten specialties, 
with heavier buying of canned fish and baked goods. Poultry 
sales remained good. 

There was an appreciable rise during the week in re-orders 
for women’s Srring coats and suits with volume close to that of 
a year ago. Moderate increases from the preceding week oc- 
curred in the call for fashion accessories, millinery and lingerie. 
Wholesalers reported slight rises in purchases of men’s lightweight 
suits and sportswear. 

Furniture buyers somewhat stepped up their orders for Sum- 
mer metal outdoor furniture, but sales lagged behind those of a 
year ago. Volume in air conditioners and fans improved, but 
purchases of refrigerators, lamps and lighting fixtures remained 
close to those of a week earlier. Attendance at the opening of the 
International Toy Fair in New York City was the highest for 
any opening on record and moderate year-to-year gains in orders 
were reported. 

Trading in most textile markets was sluggish again during 
the week. Transactions in woolens and worsteds slipped, while 
volume in carpet wool equalled that of the prior week. There 
was a moderate increase in bookings in Fall coatings. Some scat- 
tered orders for broadcloths were recorded. byt overall volume 
in cotton grav goots lagged. New England dyeing and finishings 
plants reported a slight improvement in incoming orders. 

Food wholesalers reported moderate gains in sales of canned 
goods, baked goods and rice, while trading in flour, sugar and 
poultry slackened. The Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price 
index held steady at $6.68 on March 11, the 1958 high. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended March 8, 
1958, increased 7% above the like period last year. In the pre- 
ceding week March 1, 1958, an increase of 1% was reported. For 
the four weeks ended March 8, 1958 a decrease of 4% was reported. 
For the period Jan. 1, 1958 to March 8, 1958 a decrease of *2% was 
recorded below that of 1957. 

Retail trade volume in New York City the past week rose 
10 to 15% above the level of sales for the like period a year ago. 

Trade observers noted that moderate weather in the fore part 
of the week indicated greater Easter purchases and generally, store 
traffic was good. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City tor the weekly period ended March 8, 
1958 increased 15% above that of the like period last year. In 
the preceding week, March 1, 1958 an increase of 8% was reported. 
For the four weeks ended March 8, 1958, a decrease of 2% was 
registered. For the period Jan. 1, 1958 to March 8, 1958 an in- 
crease of *1% was registered above that of the corresponding 
period in 1957. 

“Comparison period begins with Dec. 30-Jan. 4 week in 1958 
and with Dec. 31-Jan. 5 week in 1957. 
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Joseph F, Hammel Now 


With Leason & Go. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Joseph F. Ham- 
mel has become associated with 
Leason & Co., Inc., 39 South La 





Joseph F. Hammel 
Salle Street. Mr. Hammel, who 
has been in the investment busi- 
ness in Chicago for many years, 
has recently been with Benjamin 
Lewis & Co. 


David A. Haley Joins 
Harkness & Hill, Inc. 


(Special to THe FiNanci1AL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — David A. 
Haley has become associated with 
Harkness & Hill, Incorporated, 70 





David A. Haley 


Staie Street. He was formerly 
manager of the municipal depart- 
ment of the Boston office of Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. 


Julien Collins Go. 
Exec. Appointments 


CHICAGO, IW. Thomas H. 
Shockey was elected Vice-Pres- 
ident and director of Julien Col- 
lins & Company, 105 South La 
Salle Street, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, at the an- 
nual meeting, it was announcec 
by Julien H. Collins, President. 
Milton S. Emrich has been named 
Executive Vice-President and 
Julien H. Collins, Jr. was elected 
Assistant Secretary. 


Phila. Secs. Assn. Hears 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Thomas 
Mellon Evans, President of H. K 
Porter Co., will be guest speaker 
at a luncheon meeting of the 
Philadelphia Securities Associa- 
tion to be held on Wednesday 
April 23, at the Drake Hotel in 
Philadelphia. 

Members of the Financial An- 
alysts of Philadelphia have bee! 
invited to attend the luncheon anc 
hear Mr. Evans. 

Warren V. Musser, Chairman o: 
the board of Philadelphia Securi- 
ties Co., is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the luncheon. 


E. J. Ryall Joins 


N. Y. Hanseatic Corp. 


BOSTON, Mass. — Eugene J 
Ryall has become associated with 
the Boston office of the New York 
Hanseatic Corporation, 84 State 





Street as its New England repre- 
sentative 
tion’s 
ment 
England 
associated 
Co. 


heading the Corpora- 
expanding Bond Depart- 
activities in the New 
area. He was formerly 
with C. J. Devine & 
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Securities Now 


Aeronca Manufacturing Corp. 
Feb. 10 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$6 per share. Proceeds—To go to 
selling stockholder. Office—Germantown Road, Middle- 
town, Ohio. Underwriter—Greene & Ladd, Middletown, 
Ohio. 


Air-Shields Inc. 
Feb. 19 (letter of notification) 4,650 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$21.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholder. Office—330 Jacksonville Rd., Hat- 
boro, Pa. Underwriter — W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Aluminum Co. of America (4/11) 

March 14 filed $125,000,000 of sinking fund debentures 
due 1983. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for expansion program. 
Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


American-Caribbean Oil Co. (N. Y.) 
Feb. 28 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 20¢). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
discharge current liabilities and to drill ten wells. Un- 
derwriters—To be named by amendment. 


American Electronics, Inc. (3/31-4/4) 

March 6 filed $3,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1973 and 80,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—100% of principal amount for 
debentures; and at price to be supplied by amendment 
for common stock. Proceeds—$148,000 to retire the 6% 
debentures of Taller & Cooper, Inc., a subsidiary; $2,- 
250,000 to reduce bank loans; and the balance for work- 
ing capital and other corporate purposes. Underwriters 
—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co., New York, N. Y.; and Crowell, Weedon & 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 
Dec. 3 filed 101,667 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each two shares held; un- 
subscribed shares to be offered to public. Price—$10 per 
share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus accounts. Office 
—Fargo, N. D. Underwriter—None. 


American Mutual Investment Co., Inc. 
Dec. 17 filed 490,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$10.20 
per share. Proceeds—For investment in first trust notes, 
second trust notes and construction loans. Company may 
develop shopping centers and build or purchase office 
buildings. Otfice — 900 Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriter — None. Sheldon Magazine, 1201 
Highland Drive, Silver Spring, Md., is President. 

Anderson Electric Corp. 
Dec. 23 (letter of notification) 14,700 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1). Price—$12 per share. Proceeds 
-—-To go to selling stockholders. Office —700 N. 44th 
Street, Birmingham, Ala. Underwriters — Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co., Chicago, Ill.; and Odess, Martin & Herz- 
berg, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

Anita Cobre U. S. A., inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sept. 30 filed 85,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($3.75 per share). Proceeds—For investment in sub- 
sidiary and working capital. Underwriter—Selected Se- 
curities. Inc. Phoenix. Ariz 
* Applied Science Corp., of Princeton 
March 14 filed 36,574 shares of common stock, to be 
offered to employees under the company’s employees’ 
stock purchase plan. Office—Princeton Junction, N. J. 
% Atlantic City Electric Co. (4/23) 
March 19 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1988, Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc: The First 
Boston Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). Bids — Tentatively 
expected to be received on April 23. 
% Atiantic City Electric Co. (4/23) 
March 19 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred 


stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriters—Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. and Smith, Barney & Co., both of New York. 
% Atlantic City Electric Co. (4/23) 

March 19 filed 120.0 nares of common stock (par 
$6.50). Price—To | supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For construction prog Underwriters Eastman 
Dillon, Union Secu: & Co. and Smith, Barney & Co., 
both of New York 

Ban ers Fidelity Life Insurance Co. 

Feb. 28 filed 258,740 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 125,000 shares are to be offered publicly and 
133,740 shares to emplovees pursuant to stock purchase 


options. Price—To public, $6 per share. Proceeds—For 
expansion and other corporate purposes. Office — At- 
lanta, Ga. Underwriter—None. 
@® Bankers Management Corp. (4/10) 
Peb. 10 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
ceats.) Price—$l per share. Proceeds—To reduce out- 
standing indebtedness and for working capital. Office— 
Houston, Texas. Underwriter — McDonald, Holman & 
Co., Inc., New York. 

Bishop Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. (3/21) 
Feb. 27 fiied.112,565 sharcs of common stock (par $2) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
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in Registration 


record March 20, 1958, on the basis of one new share 
for each five shares held; rights to expire on April 3. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For re- 
duction of bank loans, expansion and general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Hovoker & Fay, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Blacksmith Shop Pastries inc., Rockport, Mass. 
Sept. 17 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 642% deben- 
tures dated Sept. 16, 1957 and due Sept. 15, 1972 and 
40,009 shares of capital stock (par $1) to be offered 
in units of one $50 debenture and 20 shares of capital 
stock. Price—$90 per unit. Proceeds—To retire mort- 
gage notes and for working capital. Underwriter—Mann 
& Gould, Salem, Mass. 


® Bridgeport & Port Jefferson Steamboat Co. 

Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) being offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record Dec. 31, 1957 at the rate of three 
new shares for each two shares held; rights to expire on 
March 25. Price—$10 per share. Preceeds—To construct 
new vessel. Offices—Port Jefferson, N. Y:; and Bridge- 
port, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


Brunswick-Balke-Coliender Co. (4/2) : 

March 11 filed $8,593,200 of 15-year convertible sub- 
ordinate debentures due April 1, 1973, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders ot record April 
2, 1958 at the rate of $100 of debentures for each 18 
shares of stock held; rights to expire about April 16. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., both of New York. 


Campbeli Chibougamau Mines Ltd. 

March 10 filed 606,667 shares of capital stock (par $1), 
of which 506,667 were issued in connection with the ac- 
quisition of all the assets of Yorcan Exploration Ltd. 
(latter proposes to distribute said shares ratably to its 
stockholders of record Dec. 16, 1957). The remaining 
100,000 shares are to be sold for the account of the Estate 
of A. M. Collings Henderson on the American and To- 
ronto Stock Exchanges. Price—At market. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Office—Toronto, Canada. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Centrai Mortgage & Investment Corp. 
Sept. 12 filed $5,000,000 of 20-year mortgage bonds and 
500,000 shares of common stock (par five cents) to be 
offered in units of $100 of bonds and 10 shares of stock. 
Price—$100.50 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of first 
mortgages or to make first mortgage loans and for con- 
struction business. Office—Miami Beach, Fla Under- 
writer—Aetna Securities Corp., New York. Offering— 
Date indefinite. 

Chess Uranium Corp. 
May 14 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1—Canadian). Price—50 cents per share. 
(U. S. funds). Proceeds—For exploration costs, etc Of- 
fice—5616 Park Ave., Montreal, Canada. Underwriter— 
Jean R. Veditz Co., Inc., 160 Broadway, New York. 
* Chrysler Corp. 
March 14 filed $10,000,000 of interests or participations in 
the company’s “thrift-stock ownership program,” to- 
gether with 175,000 shares of common stock (par $25) 
which may be acquired pursuant thereto. 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Feb. 20 filed 450,923 shares of common stock (par $8.50) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 11, 1958, on the_basis of one. new share 
for each 16 shares held; rights to expire on March 26. 
Price—$28.50 per share. Proceeds—For construction and 
improvements, to repay bank loans, and for other cor- 
porate purposes. Underwri‘ers—Morgan Stanley & Co., 
- _ Hutton & Co., and Blyth & Co., Inc., all of New 
ork. 


% Cohen (Harry) Merctandising Corp. 
March 11 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 6% 
participating preferred stock. Price—At par ($10 per 
share). Proceeds—For opening of new stores and work- 
ing capital. Office — 134-01 Atlantic Avenue, Jamaica, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Commerce Oil Refining Corp. 
Dec. 16 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968. $20,000,00 of subordinated debentures due 
Oct, 1, 1968 and 3,000,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $100 of debentures and nine shares of stock 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — Tc 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 
® Commonweaith Telep™:cne Co., Dallas, Pa. 
Feb. 28 filed 71,200 shares cf common stock (var $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
ot record March 7, 19858 at ‘he rate of one new share 
for each five shares held; rights to expire on April 3. 
Price—$15.25 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., New York. 


% Community Credit Corp., Grea* Barrington, Mass. 
March 17 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% treasury 
certificates. Price—At par (in units of $50 each). Pro- 
ceeds.—For working capital. Office—312 Main St., Great 
Barrington, Mass. Underwriter—None. 


Cansolida*e4 Edi--n Cn -f N. Y., Inc. (4/22) 


March 3 filed $50,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series O, due April 1, 1988 Proceeds—To retire 
short-term bank loans and for construction program. 
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Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Te be re- 
ceived by company up to 11 a.m. (EST) on April 22. 


Continental Mining & Oil Corp. 
Dec. 9 (letter of notificatien) 250,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Pricee—$i per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—1500 Massachusetts Arve- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D: C. Underwriter—E. L. Wolfe 
Associates, 1511 .K St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Counselors Research Fund, Inc., St. Mo. 
Feb. 5 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock, (par one 
cent). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment: 
Underwriter — Counselors Research Sales Gprp., St. 
Louis. Robert H. Green is President. ' ae 


Cubacor Explorers, Ltd. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1-Canadian). Priee—50 cents per share-U. S. 
funds. Proceeds — For exploration and drilling. costs. 
Uffive — Suite 607, 320 Bay St., Toronto, Ont.,. Canada. 
Underwriter—Stratford Securities Co., Inc., 135 Broad- 
way, New York. Offering—Postponed ‘indefinitely. 


% Dasco M.nes Corp., Yuma, Ariz. : 

March 11° (letter of notification) 125,250 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Preceeds— 
For mining expen_es. Offiee—67 W. 2nd St:, Yuma, Ariz. 
Underwriier— None. 


Daybreak Uranium, Inc., Opportunity, Wash. 
Jan. 29 fited 1,156,774 shares of common stock {par 10 
cents), of which 630,000 shares are to be offered for ac- 
count of company and 526,774 shares for selling stock- 
holders. Price—At market. Proceeds—For exploration 
and drilling costs and other corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—Herrin Co., Seattle, Wash. 


% Delaware Fund, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 12 filed (by amendment) 1,300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—For 
investment. 


Diapulse Manufacturing Corp. of America 
Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—276 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Digitronics Corp. 
Feb. 12 (letter of notification) 140,000 shares of class B 
capital stock (par 10 cents). Price — $1.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—Al- 
bertson Avenue, Albertson, Long Island, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Cortlandt Investing Corp., 135 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
% Directomat, Inc. 
March 17 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Priee—$i per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital and payment of current liabilities. 
Office—Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Ave. and 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Underwriters—James Anthony Securities 
Corp. and Norton & Co. both of New York City; 
Schwerin, Stone & Co., Great Neck, N. Y.; and Mac Rob- 
bins & Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

Disc, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 10 filed 400,000 shares: of class A common stock (par 
$1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For investment. 
Business—Purchase and development of real property, 
and acquisition of stock of business enterprises. Under- 
writer—None. Irving Lichtman is President and Board 
Chairman. 

Dixon Chemical & Research, Inc. 
Dec. 24 filed 165,625 shares of comn.on stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each four snares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
expansion and general corporate purposes uffice — 
Clifton. N. J. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co.. Inc., 
New York. Offering—Indefinitely postponed, Other fi- 
nancing may be arranged. 

%-es-er Industries, Inc. os 
Feb. 28 filed 128,347 shares of common stock (par 50¢) 
to be offered in exchange for outstanding common stock 


of the Elgen Corp. on the basis of one share of Dresser 
Industries common for 3.4 shares of Elgen’s common. 
No exchanges will be made unless the exchange offer 
3; accepted by the holders of at least 80% of the out- 
standing Elgen common, and Dresser wil! not be obli- 
gated to consummate any exchanges unless the ofier 
is accepted by the holders of at least 95% of the out- 
standing Elgen commo! Underwriter—N one. 
Prvque-re Lig*t Co. (4/9) 

March 12 filed $15,000,000 of first morteage bonds, due 
April 1, 1938. Proceed*—To repay bank loans and for 


construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by comnetitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co.: Glore. Forgan & Co.: Kuhn. Loeh & Co: Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and A. C. Allyn & Co. 
Inc. (jointly); Drexel & Co. and Equitable Securities 
Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected to be re+ 
ceived on April 9. 

% Econcmics Laboratory Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

March 12 filed 850 participation; in com~any’s eme- 
ployees’ stock purchase plan and 34 vertcinations in its 
stock option plan, together with 98 4°0 shore- of its 
common stock which may be acquired pursuanf thereto. 








*% Edmonton (City of), Alberta, Canada (4/3) 

March 14 filed $20,000,000 of sinking fund debentures to 
be dated April 15, 1958, of which $2,000,000 will mature 
April 15, 1963 and $18,000,000_on April 15,1983. Price— 
To. be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For additions 


and improvements. Underwriters — The First Boston 
Corp., and The Dominion Securities Corp., both of New 
York and five other firms. 
. Ethedont Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 
Feb. :20- filed:.300,000: shares” of: common.steck. - Price— 
At: par. ($5s-per. share): -Proéeeds—To:.cover::operating 
"expense. during the developmerit, period“ of thie corpora- 
tion. Underwriter—None. RES Se Snap ait a 
Ex-Cell-G Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Nov. 25 fited 88,000 shares of common stock (par $3) 
to be offered in exchange .for common stock of Bryant 
Chucking Grinder -Co. of Springfield, Va., at. rate of 
feur-tenths: ef an Ex-Cell-O share for each full Bryant 


. warrant. ‘Pri¢e—$500 per * 
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share. Offer will become effective upon acceptance by 
holders of not less than 209,000 shares (95%) of all com- 
mon stock of Bryant outstanding. Underwriter—None. 


Expanded Shale Products, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1) and 
$180,000 of 6% callable unsubordinated unsecured deben- 
ture notes due 1960-1964 to be offered in units of $600 
of notes and. 200 shares of stock. Price—$1,000 per unit. 
Proceeds—F or construction of plant, working capital and 
other cerperate purposes. Underwriter—Minor, Mee & 
Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 

- ‘Famous Virginia Foods Corp. , 

Jan. 30° (letter of ‘netification) 19,500 shares of common 
stock (par: $5)}<and 390*eommon stock purchase warrants 
to be offered in ‘units of 5@-shares of stock and one 
unit; Preceeds—For equip- 
ment and working. capital. Office—922 Jefferson St., 
Lynchburg, Va. Underwriter — Whitney & Coa., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 





Georgia Power Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $24,000,000 
March 21 (Friday) 


Bishon.. O% Coz ----..-.,i...---_-...,- Commien 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Hooker & Fay) 
112,565 shares 


Parnat Business Maehines Corp.______:_--_Common 
(Darius Inc.) $300,000 
March 24 (Monday) 
Florida Pewer & Light Co..-._._-_-_--_---- Bonds 
‘Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $20,000,000 
paedets Gee. aes ee at SLs ee 5 ee Common 


(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 225,000 shares 
March 25 (Tuesday) 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co-_-._.--_- Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m, EST) $30,000,000 
eat, Ce Biss, edits cect ate eon oe Common 


W ite, Weld & Co.) 203,000 shires 


March 26 (Wednesday) 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry.__Eq. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) $4,800,000". - 


General Telephone Co. of California-__--_-_- Bonds 
(Bids 8 a.m. PST) $20,000,000 
Ocean Drilling & Exploration Co.__--._- Preferred 


(Offering to steckholders—to be underwritten by Morgan Stanley 
& €o: and Reinholdt & Gardner) $5,304,950 | 


Richtietd GM Carn. ... 820-2 -s-ns .--Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce; Fenner & Smith and Blyth & Co., Inc.) $50,000,000 


Texas & Pacific Ry......---:--- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) $1,900,000 
March 27 (Thursday) 

Baltimore & Ohio RR._--------- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


(Bids to be invited) $3,435,000 


March 28 (Friday) 


Northwest Bancorporation 
(The First. Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc.) $10,643,000 


March 31 (Monday) 


American Electronics, Inc...-.-------- Debentures 
(Dean Witter & Co.; Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; and 
Crowell, Weedon & Co.) $3,500,000 


American Electronics, Inc...-..-.-------- Common 
(Dean Witter & Co.; Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and 
Crowell, Weedon & Co.) 80,000 shares 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co._-_---..--------- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $30,000,000 
April 1 (Tuesday) 
General Telephone Corp... ---.---.----- Common 


(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis: Stone & Webster Securities 


Corp.; and Mitchum, Jones & Templeton) 500,000 shares 
pee Oe ee ae re Bonds 
Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
a Ea 2 eee Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
April 2 ‘Wednesday) 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co._------ Debentures 


(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Lehman 
Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & Co.) $8,593,200 


General Amer. Transportation Corp._--Eq. Tr. Ctfs 
‘Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) $20,000,000 


Ginteste See. Gelcancoserssocnens Debentures 
(Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., and Wood, 
Gundy & Co.) $75,000,000 


Pacifie Petroleums Ltd._---~—---- — o ee Debentures 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.) $30,000,000 
April 3 (Thursday) 

Edmonten (City of), Alberta___...._.._Debentures 
(The First Boston Corp. and The Dominion 
Securities Corp.) $20,000,000 
April 8 (Tuesday) 


Citizens & Sou. Natl. Bank of Savannah, Ga.__Com, 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $3,000,000 


Aaprii 9 (Wednesday ) 
Duquesne Light Co........-.....--.--.----- Bonds 
"ids to be invited) $15,000,000 
Food Fair Stores, Inc.._---~-- siseatiedl dake meal Common 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.) 100,000 shares 
Seagram (Joseph E.) & Sons, Inc.__--- Debeniures 


(Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.) $40,000,000 


Ap-il 10 (Thursday) 


Bankers Management Corp.--_------~---. _Common 
(McDonald, Holman & Co., Inc.) $400,000 
Vanbare Ca, 2s <<. o02n< 3-0 tse - 20 5- Common 


(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtiss) 120,000 shares 





ISSUE CALENDAR 


April 11 (Friday) 


Aluminum Co. of America__..------~~- Debentures 
(The First Boston Corp.) $125,000,000 


April 14 (Monday) 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.__Debens. 
(Bids to be invited) $45,000,000 


April 15 (Tuesday) 


Commonwealth Edison Co. ..--. iene ces thank Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $50,000,000 
Kenney "CO. Gi}. ©. < 20.0226-- essence Common 
(CW. C. Lengley & Co.) 100,000 shares 
New England Electric System__-_-_------ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—bids 11 a.m. EST) 968,549 shares 
Northern Pacific Ry.---.-------- Equip. Trust Ctfs, 


(Bids to be invited) about $7,600,000 
April 16 (Wednesday ) 


Mississippi Power & Light Co..._...----.-~- Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $15,000,000 
Sierra Pacific Power Co..-.--.---.------- Common 


(Offering to stockholders) 57,362 shares 
April 21 (Monday) 


Southern Pacific Co......-.----- Equip. Trust Ctfs, 
(Bids to be invited) about $8,000,000 
April 22 (Tuesday) 


Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y I[nc...-..-- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $50,000,000 


April 23 (Wednesday) 


Atlantic City Electric Co.....---.--- dette ts Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 
Atlantic City Electric Co.........----.- Preferred 


(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Smith, Barney 
& Co.) $5,000,000 


Atlantic City Electrie Co...........--..-- Common 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Smith Barney 
& Co.) 120,000 shares 


Sierra Pacific Power Co... __-.---------....-Bonds 
‘Bids to be invited) $3.000.000 


Southern Counties Gas Co. of California.__..Bends 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
April 28 (Monday) 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.....------.- Bonds 
(Bids to be tnvited) $30,000,000 
April 29 (Tuesday) 
Philadeiphia Electric Co _-. . 
(Bids noon EST) $40,000,000 
May 9 (Friday) 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co.__--..------ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Smith, Barney 
& Co. and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc.) 241,211 shares 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co._..-------- Prefered 


(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Smith, Barney 
& Co. and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc.) $3,000,000 


May 13 ‘ Tuesday) 
United Gas Improvement Co.____.---.-.-.-Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $12,000,000 


May 19 (Monday) 


Gulf States Utilities Co.__-----. 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 


Gut Ghaten Tees .GO... oscbas ceccccoces Common 
(Bids to be invited) 250,000 shares 
May 20 ‘Tuesday ) 
Rs TE. GE, cp oniueintininenedecunnene Bonds 
(Bids to be tnvited) $25.000,000 


May 21 (Wednesday) 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co...----.----------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $22,000,000 
May 27 (Tuesday) 
Appalachian Electric Power Co.___.-...---Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $25,000,000 


june 10 | Tuesday) 


Virginia Electric & Power Co..--- Bonds or Debs. 
Bids to be invited £25 000 000 


June 11 (Wednesday) 


New England Power Co...-.-----------~----- Bonds 
‘Bids to be invited) $10 000,000 


July 1 (Tuesday) 


Wieside Pawar Ges R isc annconnnnseotegquecesc Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 
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Farrar Drilling Co. 
Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). per share. Proceeds— 
For oil and gas drilling expenses. Office—316 Rogers 
Bidg., Mt. Vernon, Ill. Underwriter—Paul A. Davis & 
Co., Miami, Fla. 


Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 
March 7 filed 450,000 shares of common stock (par $1} 
to be offered for subseription by holders of o 
ag Pp tte and basis; thereafter the balance remain- 
g, if any, will offered to the public. Price—$5 
share to stockholders; and to the public at a price to be 
determined. Preceeds—For expansion and other core 
Underwrter—None. pa 


porate purposes. 
Fidelity Capital Fund, Inc., Boston, Mags. fs 
Feb. 6 filed 20,000 shares of capita: stock, o: which 
000 shares were previously seld privately an@ the 
ance is to be offered to a limited number of imvestora, 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For investment. Un- 
derwriter—The Crosby Corp., Boston, Mass, 


Fidelity Trend Fund, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 6 filed 20,000 shares of capital stock, of which 10< 
000 shares were previously sold privately and the 
ance is to be offered to a limited number of investors. 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For investment. Une 
derwriter—The Crosby Corp., Boston, Mass. 


First International Fire insurance Co. 
Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $3 per share. Proceeds — For 
capital and surplus and for first year’s deficit. Office— 
8395 S. Bannock St., Englewood, Colo. Underwriter — 
American Underwriters. Inc. Englewood, Colo 


First Leaseback Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 27 filed 500,000 shares v1 clas. «a cunuunon stock 
(par five cents). Price —$5 per share. Proceeds — To 
purchase properties. Underwriter — Whitmore, Bruce 
& Co., Washington, D. C. 

Florida Power & Light Co. (3/24) 
Feb. 27 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1988. Proceeds—To provide additional electric and 
gas facilities and for other corporate purposes. Under- 
writer — To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and. White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly). Bids—To be receive dup to 11:30 a.m, 
U a | = 24 at Room 2033, Two Rector St., New 

ork 6, N. Y. 


Fluorspar Corp. of America 
Dec. 26 filed 470,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For exploration 
work and working capital. Office — Portland, Ore. 
Underwriter—To be named by amendment. Sol Gold- 
berg is President. 
% Food Fair Stores, Inc. (4/9) 
March 18 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Underwriter — Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., New York. 

Forest Laboratories, Inc. 
Aug. 28 filed 200,00 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For sales pro~ 
motion of company’s products, working capftal, addi- 
tional inventory and accounts receivable, for research 
and development and for other general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriters—Alfred L. 
— Co., New York; and H. Carroll & Co., Denver, 

olo. 
% Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. (4/10) 
March 18 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds— 
For working capital, construction, and other general cor- 
porate purposes. Business—Manufactures industrial in- 
struments, Underwriter — Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Boston, Mass. 


Freeman Electric Construction Co., Inc. 
Nov. 27 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
reduce accounts payable, etc., and for working capital 
and general corporate purposes. Office — New York. 
Underwriter—Harris Securities Corp.. New York City. 


%* Gem State Securities Corp., Boise, idaho 

March 7 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
operating and organizing a life insurance company. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


% General American Transportation Corp (4/2) 
March 13 filed $20,000,000 of equipment trust certificates 
due April 1, 1978 (series 57). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To reimburse treasury of the 
corporation for part of cost of over 2,000 railroad freight 
cars. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 


Generali Antiine & Fim Corp., New York 
Jan. 14 filed 426,988 shares of common A stock (no par) 
and 1,537,500 shares of common B stock (par $1). Pre- 
ceeds—To the Attorney Gereral of the United States. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Bos- 
ton Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers 
and Glore, Forgan & Co (jointly). Bids — Had been 
scheduled to be received up to 3:45 p.m. (EDT) on 
13 at Room 654, 101 Indiana Ave. N W., Washington 
D. C., but bidding has been postponed 


Genera! Credit, inc., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 17, 1956 filed $2,000.000 of 6% subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures, due Sept. 1, 1971, with detachable 
warrants to purchase 160,000 hares of participating 
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reference stock, to be offered in units of $500 of deben- 
ere and 40 warrants. Pri per unit. Proceeds— 
For expansion and working capital Underwriter—Nom 
named. Offering to be made through selected dealers 
Application is still pending with SEC. 


General Electronics Distributors Inc. 
Feb. 10 (letter of notification) 2,090 shares of common 
stock (par $25) to be offered to stockholders until May, 
1958, then to the public. Price—$42 per share. Preceeds 
—For loans payable to bank, inventory and working 
capital. Office—735 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. Un- 
derwriter—N one. 


® General Telephone Co. of California (3/26) 
Feb. 11 filed $20,000,000 of first murtgage bunds, series 
L, due 1988. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for con- 
struction program. Underwriter—May be determined by 
tompetitive ‘hidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. (jointly); Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Equitable 
Securities Corp. Bids—To be received up to 8 a.m. (PST) 
on March 26. 
* General Telephone Corp. (4/1-2) 
March 12 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price —- To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
make additional investments in common stock equities 
of subsidiaries and temporary advances to the subsidi- 
aries for reduction of their bank loans and for their 
construction programs. Underwriters — Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass., Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp., New York, and Mitchum Jones & Temple- 
ton, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Georgia Power Co. (3/20) 
Feb. 21 filed $24,000,000 first mortgage bonds due March 
1. 1988. Preceds — To finance construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Lehman Brothers; The First Boston 
Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—Scheduled to be received 
up to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 20 at office of Southern 
Services, Inc., Room 1600, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
a7, H.-Y, 

Glassheat Corp. 
Feb. 12 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes, Office—1 E. 35th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Underwriter—James An- 
thony Securities Corp., 37 Wall St., New York 5, N, Y. 

Gly Inc. 
March 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
‘mon stock (par 30 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For acquisition, development and operation of oil 
and gas properties. Office—Bacon Bldg., 5th & Pine 
$ts.. Abilene, Texas. Underwriter — Barth Thomas & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Great Divide Oil Corp. 
Oct. 11 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stoek (par 10 cents). 1 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay valance on oil and gas properties, and unsecured 
notes and for drilling and working capital. Office—207 
Newhouse Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Birkenmayer & Co., Denver. Colo 


‘Guardian Insurance Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Aug. 16 filed 300,000 shares of common stock, of which 
200,800 shares are to be publicly offered and the remain- 
ing 100,000 shares reserved for issuance upon exercise 
of warrants which are to be sold at 25 cents per warrant 
‘to organizers, incorporators, management, and/or direc- 
“tors. Price—$10 per share. or working cap- 
‘ftal and general corporate purposes nderwriter—None 
Hawaiian Airtines Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii 
Fed. 18 filed $1,250,000 of convertible subordinated de- 
bentures due April 1, 1973, of which $1,000,000 principal 
amount will be offered for subscription by stockholders 
at the rate of 100 of debentures for each 35 shares held; 
$100,000 of debentures will be offered to employees; and 
$150,000 to others. Price—At principal amount. Proceeds 
—To be used to buy new airplanes, to repay certain 
short-term bank loans, and for other corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—None. 


Hofmann industries, Inc., Sinking Spring, Pa. 
Dec. 20 filed 227,500 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents) to be offered in exchange for outstanding common 
shares of Van Dorn Iron Works Co. Underwriter—None 

Home Owners Life Insurance Co. 

Nov. 1 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock to be 
ofiered to the public at $5 per share and 116,366 shares 
of class B common stock to be offered to stockholders 
at $6 per share at the rate of two new shares for each 
five shares held Proceeds Yor working capital. Office 
—Fort Lauderdale, Fla) Underwriter—None. 

Horlac Mines, Ltd. 

Nov. 20 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To repay loan, to purchase equipment and machinery 
and for working capital Office—1551-A Eglinton Ave. 
West Toronte °° Wt Canada Wnderwriter—D’Amico 
& Co., Inc., Buffalo, N Y 


idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho (4/1) 
March 6 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
April 1, 1988, and $10,000,000 of sinking fund debentures 
due April 1, 1983. Proceeds — To repay bank loans. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Eiawuca wie we mMUvenw- wees « GE ww Di aA WN 
Co., Inc. and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly): Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
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mon Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith; Equitable Securities Corp. Bids—Expected to be 
received on April 1. 


industro Transistor Corp., (N. Y.) 
Feb. 28 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—To be related to the market price. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital and to enlarge research and 
development department. Underwriter — S. D. Fuller & 
Co., New York. Offering—Expected early in April. 


* International Mines, Inc. 

March 11 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office — 2717 Spear St., North Las 
Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—None. 


Janat, inc., Washington, DO. C. 

july 30 filed $10,000,000 of 5%-8% sinking fund deben- 
ures due Aug. 1, 1972 and 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 20 cents) to be offered in units of a $1,000 
febenture and 10 shares of stock, or a $100 debenture 
and one share of stock Price--Pa: for debenture, plus 
$2 per share for each 10 shares of Stock. Proceeds—For 
sonstruction of a shopping center and other capital im- 
ygrovements; for retirement of present preferred shares; 
and for working capital, etc. Underwriter—None. 


Kaar Engineering Corp. 

Feb. 12 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 642% con- 
vertible 15-year sinking fund debentures, due Jan. 1, 
1973, to be offered for subscription by preferred stock- 
holders at the rate of $3 of debentures for each pre- 
ferred share (par $10) held. Price—At par (in de- 
nominations of $1,000 and $500), plus accrued interest 
from Jan. 1, 1958. Office—2995 Middlefield Road, Palo 
Alto, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


* Kennedy (D. S.) & Co., Cohasset, Mass 
(4/15-16) 

March 18 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 

$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 

For working. capital and capital expenditures. Business 

—Manufactures radar antenna. Underwriters — W. C. 

Langley & Co., Boston and New York. 


Lefcourt Reaity Corp., New York 
Jan. 29 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For development of property in Florida. Underwriter 
—Frank M. Cryan Co., Inc., New York. 

Lorain Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio 
Dec. 13 (letter of notification) 1,785 shares of common 
stock (no par) being offered for subscription by common 
stockholders at the rate of one new share for each 
62.52 shares held as of Feb. 25, 1958; rights to expire on 
May 1, 1958. Price—$28 per share. Proceeds—For addi- 
tions and improvements. Office — 203 West 9th St., 
Lorain, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


* Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. , 
March 14 filed 400,000 shares of common stock, of which 
100,000 shares will be offered under the company’s stock 
purchase plan and 300,000 shares under its second stock 
option plan. 

Merck & Co., Inc. (3/24-25) 
March 5 filed 225,000 shares of common stock (par 
162; cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds—To selling stockholder. Underwriter—Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York. 

Merrimack-Essex Electric Co. 
Feb. 11 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
C, due 1988. Proceeds—Together with other funds, to 


redeem.a like amount of 554% series B bonds due 1987. 


Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co., (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: First 
Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pterce, Fenner & Smith, 
and Eastman Dillon Union Securities & Co. (jointiy). 
Bids—Which were to have been received on March 10 
at 441 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mfass., have been indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


Mineral Basin Mining Corp. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock. Price— At par ($1 par value). Proceeds — For 
mining expenses. Office —1710 Hoge Bldg., Seattle 4, 
Wash. Underwriter—N one. 


Mississippi Power & Light Co. (4/16) 
March 5 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1988. Proceeds—For property additions and improve- 
ments, to pay off bank loans, and other corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids — 
Tentatively expected to be received up to 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) on April 16. 

Motel Co. of Roanoke, Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
Nov. 18 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par 40 cents). Priee—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of land, construction and working capital. 
Underwriter—Southeastern Securities Corp., New York. 

Motel Corp. of Italy 
Jan. 14 filed 20,000 shares of class A common stock and 
10,000 shares of 7% cumulative convertible preferred, 
to be sold publicly at a unit price of $101, representing 
one share of preferred and two shares of common. Pro- 
ceeds—To be invested in the stock of Motels Americano, 
an Italian organization. Office—Silver Springs, Mary- 
land. Underwriter—None. 

Multnomah Canad‘an Fund, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Jan 31 filed 1.000.990 chares ef rln-- A Deadie 
(par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. 


noeweE . 
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Business—Investment company, with Spencer. R. Collins 
of Eugene, Ore., as President. 


' Municipal investment Trust Fund, Inc. (N. Y.) 
May 9 filed 5,000 units of undivided interests in Munic- 
ipal Investment Trust Fund, Series A.. Price—At market, 
sreceotea-For investment. Sponsor—Ira Haupt & Co., 

ew York. 


Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America 
Nov. 19 filed $40,000,000 of first mortgage pipeline bonds 
due 1977. Price—To be supplied by amendment, Pro- 
ceeds — To reduce bank loans. Underwriters — Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., both 
of New York. Offering—Temporarily postponed. j 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Feb. 6 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered to stockholders at the 1ate of one 
new share for each 16 shares held. Rights will expire 
March 15, 1958. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office —- 1521 North 16th St. 
Omaha 10, Neb. Underwriter—None. 


% New England Electric System (4/15) 

March 14 filed 968,549 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at the rate of one new share for each 12 shares held. 
Unsubscribed shares to be offered to employees under 
a 1958 employee share purchase plan. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co., and Wertheim & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Kidder, Peabody & Co. Inc., 
and White Weld & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co. Inc., Leh- 
man Brothers, and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). Bids—~— 
To be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on April 15 at 441 
Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. (3/25) 

Feb. 28 filed $30,000,000 of 35-year debentures due April 
1, 1993. Proceeds—To redeem a like amount of 4%% 
debentures due 1993 on or about April 28. Underwriter 
—To be determined by .competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; White, Weld & .Ce, 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp. Bids—To be received up to 11, a.m, 
(EST) on March 25, at Room 2315, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Nichols, Inc., Exeter, N. H. 
Nov. 14 filed :25,000 shares of common: stock -(no par), 
Price—$27 per share. Proceeds—To repay short term 
bank loans and for working capital. Business — Sells 
hatching eggs and day-old chicks. Underwriter—None, 
George E. Coleman, Jr., is President.’ : 


- Nortex Associates Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Feb. 17 filed $2,000,000 of participating. interests in 1958 
oil and gas exploration program. ‘Interests. are to be 
offered for public sale in $10,000 units. Preceeds—For 
exploration and development of.gas.and oil properties. 
Underwriter—N one. 


Northwest Bancorporation (3/28) 
March 6 filed 106,430 shares of new convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record on March 27, 1958, 
at the rate-of one preferred. share for each 16 common 
shares held; rights to expire on April 14, Proceeds— 
Approximately $7,000,000 to be invested in three major 
affiliates and the balance for working capital and other 
corporate purposes. Underwriters — The First Bosten 
Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc., both of New York. 


_ ‘Nuctear Science & Engineering Corp. -  -. 

Sept..20 filed 100,000 shares of. common stock (par 25- 
cents). Price—To be supplied. by. amendment. Preceeds: 
—To prepay indebtedness to Norden-Ketay Corp.. to 
purchase additional equipment and for. working capital. 
Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & -Co.; New York. Offer- 


lt a atattatae postponed because of market condi- 
tions. 


Ocean Drilling & Exploration Co., 
New Orleans, La. (3/26) 

March. 6 filed 106,099 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $50) to be offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record March 25, 1958, at the rate 
of one preferred share for each 14 common shares held; 
rights to expire April 9. Price —-To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans, construc- 
tion of a new drilling barge, and for other general 
corporate purposes. Underwriters — Morgan Stanley & 
Co., New York and Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oil & Mineral Operations, Inc. Tie 
Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
development of oil and mineral properties. Office—208 
Wright Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter—Universal Se- 
curities Co., 201 Enterprise Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla. 


% Ontario (Province of), Canada (4/2) 

March 13 filed $75,000,000 of debentures, to be dated 
May 1, 1958, and comprised of unspecified amounts of 
five-year debentures due May 1, 1963 and 25-year 
debentures due May 1, 1983. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For various purposes including 
public service and public works: for discharging any in- 
debtedness or obligations of Ontario; or for reimbursing 
the “consolidated revenue fund.” Underwriters—Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc. and Wood, Gundy & Co., both of 
New York. 

Oo. T. C. Enterprises Inc. 

March 6 (letter of notification) 23,200 shares of com- 
mon class B stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For compietion of plant plans; land: construc- 
#'as ; “—nepwa- erta- Me? WN Calvert 
St., Baltimore 18, Md. Underwriter—Burnett & Co., 
Sparks, Md. 


Anat in 








Pacific Petroleums Ltd., Calgary, Canada (4/2) 
March 12 filed $30,000,000 of ‘I5-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1973. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proeeeds—For repayment of bank loans and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter — Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York. 


@ Parnat Business Machines Corp. (3/21-24) 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1).. Price — $5 per share. Proceds — For 
working capital. Office—1816 Boston Rd., Bronx, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Darius Inc., New York. 


*% Pecos Vailey Land Co., Carisbad, N. Mex. 

March 13 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents), of which 300,000 shares are to be offered for 
sale by the company and 1,700,000 shares by the present 
holders thereof. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—From 
sale of the 300,000 shares, to be used to pay 6% mortgage 
notes and interest and to pay back tax claims, and inter- 
est due on the note to Mr. Harroun. Underwriter—Wiles 
& Co., Dallas, Texas. 


- Pleasant Valley Oil & Mining Corp. 

Sept. 30 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (five cen@s per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For geological studies, reserve for contingent 
liability, for machinery and equipment and other re- 
serves. Office — 616 Judge Bldg., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Underwriter—Steven Randall & Co., Inc., New York. 

Prairie Fibreboard Ltd. 
Feb. 28 filed 210,000 shares of common stock (par $1.50) 
to be offered for sale to residents of Canada in the Prov- 
inces of. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and to 
residents of the United States “only in the State of North 
Dakota.” Price — $2.50 per share. Proceeds — For con- 
struction purpose. Office — Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
one Underwriter—Allied Securities Ltd., Saskatoon, 
a. 


Premier Pharmaceutical Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of 6% preferred stock (par 
$10) and 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
offered in units of one share of each class of stock. 
Price—$11 per unit. Preeeeds—To build or lease plant, 
for new equipment and for working capital and other 
corporate purposes, Underwriter—Girard Securities, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


% Premier Photomount, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 

March 11 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
land and building, equipment and werking capital. Of- 
fice—710 S. 4th St., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—None. 


* Production Research Corp. 

March 7 (letter of notification) 105,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered to the stockholders of 
record March 21, 1958 at the rate of one new share for 
each share held; rights to expire on April 11, 1958. Price 
-—-$2.70 per share. Proceeds—-To repay short-term bank 
loans and for working capital. Office—Thornwood, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Professional Life & Casualty Co., Champaign, III. 
Dec. 16 filed 120,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$15 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. 
Underwriter—None. Statement effective March 12. 


Public Savings Life Insurance Co. 
Nov. 29 filed 113,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To Public Savings Insurance Co., the selling stock- 
holder. Office—Charleston, S. C. Underwriter—None. 


Resolite Corp., Zelienople, Pa. 
March 4 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par) to be offered pro-rata to stockhold- 
ers, then to the public. Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds 
—To pay notes payable and bank loans and for working 
capital. Underwriter—None. 


Richfield Oil Corp. (3-26) 

March 6 filed $50,000,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due April 15, 1983, to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record March 25, 
1958 at the rate of $100 principal amount of debentures 
for each eight shares held; rights to expire on April 14. 
Price—100% of principal amount (flat). Proceeds—For 
capital expenditures and other corporate purposes. Un- 
derwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and 
Blyth & Co., Inc., both of New York. 


Rocky Mountain Quarter Racing Association 
Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares af common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To re- 
pay outstnding indebtedness. Office — Littleton, Colo. 
— B. Ford Co., Windover Road, Memphis. 

enn. 


Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Sept. 19 filed 278,983 shares of 5% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $30) and 418,475 shares of 
common stock (par $1) to be issued in exchange for 
stock of White Laboratories, Inc. (which is to be merged 
with Schering Corp effective Sept. 19, 1957) on the 
basis of one share of preferred stock and 1% shares of 
common stock for each White class A or class B com- 
mon share held. Underwriter—None. 


Seagram (Joseph E.) & Sons, Inc. (4/9) 

arch 18 filed $40,000,000 of 25-year debentures due 
April 1, 1983. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—F or working capital, and the balance for other 
corporate purposes, including to a large extent the com- 
pletion of the new office building. Underwriter-—Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc., New York. 


Sentinel Security Life Insurance Co. 
Nov. 27 filed 5,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 


working capital. Office—Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—N one. 
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Sheraton Properties, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 30 filed $90,000 of first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds due Dec. 1, 1973. Price—At par. Proceeds—To 
repay indebtedness. Underwriter — Sheraton Securities 
Corp., a subsidiary. 
* Simplex Precast Industries, Inc. 
March 10 (letter of notification) 93,500 shares of class A 
voting common stock (par one cent). Price — $1 per 
share. Proeeeds—For equipment and working capital. 
nce ia E. Penn St., Norristown, Pa. Underwriter— 
None, 


Simplicity Pattern Co. Inc. 
Oct. 10 filed 155,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
frice—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To two 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, New York. Offering — Indefinitely 
postponed. 


Southern Electric Steel Co. 
Dec. 23 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% second 
mortgage serial bonds (with common stock purchase 
warrants). Price—At par (in denominations of $1,000 
each). Preceeds—For payment of demand notes pay- 
able and working capital. Office—2301 Huntsville Road, 
Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter—None. 


Sovereign Resources, Inc. 
Nov. 19 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—For construction, payment of promissory note 
and working capital. Office—3309 Winthrop St., Fort 
Worth, Tex. Underwriter—Reilly, Hoffman & Sweeney, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—Delayed. 


Stepan Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. (3/25) 
Feb. 27 filed 253,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 203,000 shares are to be offered publicly. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., 
New York. 


Symington-Gould Corp., Depew, N. Y. 
Feb. 28 filed 593,939 shares of common stock and 263,973 
warrants to be issued in exchange for the stock of the 
Wayne Pump Co. under merger agreement which pro- 
vides for conversion of each share of capital stock of 
Wayne Pump into (1) 24 shares of common stock of the 
surviving corporation to be known as Symington Wayne 
Corp., and (2) an option to purchase an additional share 
. prices commencing at $10 per share. Underwriter— 
one. 


Tax Exempt Bond Fund, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

June 20 filed 40,000 shares of common stock. Price—$2§ 
per share. Preceeds — For investment. Underwriter— 
Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn. Offering— 
Held up pending passing of necessary legislation by 
Congress. 
® Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
Feb. 26 filed $30,000,000 of debentures due May»1, 1978. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for construction. Underwriters— 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp., White, Weld & Co. 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., all of New York. Offering 
—Temporarily postponed. 


Tourist Industry Development Corp. Ltd. 

Jan. 14 filed $2,250,000 7% perpetual subordinated de- 
bentures (4% fixed interest and 3% of earned), to be 
sold at par im denominations of $1,000 and multiples 
thereof. Preceeds—To acquire mortgages or other liens 
on real estate, also for loans to or invested in hotels, re- 
sorts or inland transport. Office—Jerusalem, Israel. Un- 
derwriter—N one. 


Trans-America Uranium Mining Corp. 
Nov. 6 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
mill). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For land 
acquisition, exploratory work, working capital, reserves, 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. Al- 
fred E. Owens of Waterloo, Ia.. is President. 


Trans-Eastern Petroleum Inc. 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 7,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered pro-rata to stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for 10 shares owned. Price 
—$4 per share. Proceeds—For drilling for oil and gas. 
Office—203 N. Main Street, Coudersport, Pa. Under- 
writer—None. 


Trask Manufacturing Co. 
Dec. 5 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price — $4.50 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital and payment of current liabilities. Ad- 
dress—Wrightsboro section, 3 miles north of Wilmington, 
N. C. Underwriter — Selected Investments, Wilmington, 
N. C. 


Ulrich Manufacturing Co. 

Sept. 24 filed $600,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures 
and 30,000 shares of class A common stock (par $1) tc 
be offered in units of $500 of debentures and 25 shares of 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To reduce bank loans, to repay all or part of an out- 
standing 5% term loan and/or provide additiona] work- 
ing capital. Office—Roanoke, [1] Underwriter—White 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo., on a best-efforts basis. 


United States Sulphur Corp. 
Oct. 8 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For plant rental 
etc.; to retire corporate notes; for core drilling; for 
working capital: and for other exploration and develop- 
ment work. Office — Houston, Texas. Underwriter — 
None. 


United States Telemail Service, Inc. 
Feb. 17 filed 375,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To purchase equipment 
and supplies and for working capital and other corporate 
purposes. Office—Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Amos Treat & Co., Inc., of New York. 
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' Uranium Corp. of America, Portland, Ore. : 
April 30 filed 1,250,000 shares of common stock (par 1@ ~ 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected 
to be $1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration purposes. 
Underwriter—To be named.by amendment. Graham Al- 
bert Griswold of Portland, Ore., is President. 

Valley Farms, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Feb. 26 filed 32,000 shares each of class A, class B and 
class C preferred stock (par $25), and 32,000 shares of 
common stock (no par) to be offered in units of one 
share each of class A, B and C preferred and one sharé 
of common. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds—To repay 
loan on real estate and for farm operating capital. Un- 
derwriter—Entro Corp., 812 Equitable Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo., on a best-efforts basis. 


Washington National Development Corp. | 
Oct. 2 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) of which 34,280 shares are to be offered 
publicly at $1.20 per share and 15,720 shares are to be 
offered to certain individuals under options. Preceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office — 3612 Quesada 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Wagner & 
Co., New York City 

West Coast Airlines, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
Feb. 12 filed $600,000 of 6% subordinated debentures, 
due 1970, and 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1) te 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record March 1, 1958, in units of $100 principal amount 
of debentures and 25 eommon shares, at rate of one unit 
for each 31 common shares held on the record date, 
Price—$125 per unit. Proeeeds—To finance the acquisi- 
tion of six new Fairchild F-27 “Friendship” aircraft on 
order for delivery during 1958, and related costs. Under- 
writer—None. 
* Western Air Lines, Inc. 
March 10 (letter of notification) 1,538 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price—$21.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—Los Angeles International Air- 
port, 6060 Avion Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter 
—None. 


Western Copperada Mining Corp. (Canada) . 
Aug. 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For de- 
velopment and exploratory work, drilling costs and sur- 
vey, and for working capital. Office — 1205 Phillips 
Square, Montreal, Canada. Underwriter—Jean R. Vedits 
Co., Inc., New York. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 

March 3 (letter of notification) 25,500 shares of come. 
mon stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders of record March 17 on basis of on€ 
new share for each 10 shares held; rights to expire on 
April 7. Price—$7.15 per share. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes, Office—214 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee (3/31)! 
March 3 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1988. Proceeds — For corporate purposes and con- 
struction. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co., East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Harriman nie 
& Co. Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pieree, Fenner 
Smith and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers and Salomon Bres. & Hutzler (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Mar. 31. 

Worldmark Press, Inc. 

Dec. 20 (letter of notification}150,000 shares of commom 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital and general corporate purposes, 
Office—207 East 43rd.Street; New York, N. Y. Under- 
writer—J. A. Winston & Co., Inc., New York. 

Worth Fund, Inc., New York 
Feb. 21 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$12.50 per share, Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Cherokee Securities Corp., 118 N. W. Broad Sty 
Southern Pines, S. C. 


Prospective Offerings 


American Can Co. 





March 10 William C. Stolk, President, announced that 
the directors have approved a public offering of $30,- 
900,000 long term debentures. Proceeds—To redeem 
$40,000,000 of outstanding debt and for working capital 
Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and Clark Dodge 
& Co., both of New York. Registration — Expected iz 
near future. 

® Appalachian Electric Power Co. (5 27) al 
Dec. 2, 1957, it was reported this company, a subsidiary 


of American Gas & Electric Co., plans to issue and sell 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for construction program. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Ine. 
Bids—Tentatively expected to be received up to 11 a.m, 
(EST) on May 27. 

Associates Investment Co. 
Jan. 23 it was reported company plans to issue and seD 
some additional debentures (amount not yet determined). 
Underwriters — Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Lehman 
Brothers, both of New York. Offering—Expected before 
July 1. 

Baitimore & Ohio RR. (3/27) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company om 
March 27 for the purchase from it of $3,435,000 equip- 
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ment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Boston Edison Co. 
Jan. 27 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
the second or third quarter of this year some additiona) 
first mortgage bonds and preferred stock. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for construction program. Under- 
writer—For bonds to be determined by company, witb 
prospective bidders including Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman 
Brothers and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). For 
preferred stock, The First Boston Corp., New York. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co. (5/21) 
Nov. 25, 1957, it was announced that company expects to 
issue and sell $22,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and 
F. S. Moseley & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. Bids— 
Expected May 21. 

California Electric Power Co. 
March 10 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
1958 about 450,000 additional shares of common stock. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: White Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., and Bear Stearns & Co. (jointly). 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
Jan. 22 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$18,000,000 of first mortgage bonds (previous bond fi- 
mancing done privately). Underwriter—If sold at com- 
petitive bidding, probable bidders may include: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received 
about the middle of May. 

Centrai illinois Light Co. 
Jan. 22 it was announced stockholders will vote March 
27 on increasing the authorized preferred stock (par 
$100) from 250,000 shares to 500,000 shares. Underwriter 
—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.. New York. 
* Chicago Burlington & Quincy Ry. (3/26) 
Bids will be received by this company up to noon (CST) 
on March 26 for the purchase from it of $4,800,000 
equipment trust certificates due semi-annually Oct. 1, 
1958-April 1, 1973, inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Chicago District Pipeline Co. 
Nov. 12, 1957, it was announced company plans to sell 
about $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds sometime after 
the turn of the year. Proceeds—To repay advances made 
by Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., the parent. Under- 
writers—Probably Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
Savannah, Ga. (4/8) 
March 11 it was announced stockholders of record April 
8, 1958 are to be given the right to subscribe for 100,000 
additional shares of capital stock at the rate of one 
new share for each 10 shares held. Price — $30 per 


share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surpl s. Un- 
derwriter—None. . ai “5 


Cotumbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co, 
Dec. 9 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about 250,000 additional shares of common stock. Under- 
writers — Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and The Ohio Co. 
(jointly). Permanent financing not expected until] late 
in 1958 or possibly early in 1959. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (4/15) 
Feb. 17 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $50,000,000 of mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined bv 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Bids—Expected to be received on April 15. Registration 
—To be filed about the middle of March. 
" one gy greonge Natural Gas Co. 
eb. it was announced compan lans to iss 
sell $45,000,000 of sinking fund = A nnd Guaoanies 
ers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.; White, Weld & Co. 
and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co. and First Boston Corp. (jointly). Offer- 
ing—Expected in second quarter of 1958. 
¥ pea - gs Power Co. 
eb. <1 Dan E. Karn, President, announced that $100.- 
gree amy bee peg tend expansion and improve- 
vice facilities during 1958. Indications are 
that $60,000,000 of senior ovtove. Bruns may be involved. 
Underwriter—F or any bonds, to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). An offering of 
eases of 45,% ——_ debentures, offered to 
-Khoiders, was underwritten in October. 195 7 *- 
iin s Ge October, 1957, by Mor 
Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Jan. 22 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.; The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & 
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Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (pointly). Offering— 
Expected in June. 


Dixon Chemical Industries, Inc. 
March 10 it was reported company plans to do some fi- 
nancing, the type of securities to be announced later. 
Proceeds—For expansion. Underwriter—Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co. Inc., New York 


*% Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 

On March 18 the company announced it plans to issue 
and sell to the public $60,000,000 of non-convertible 
sinking fund debentures. Preceeds—For working capital 
and other general corporate purposes. Underwriters — 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., both of New York. 


Florida Power Corp. (7/1) 
Jan. 29 it was reported corporation plans to issue and 
sell $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Ine. (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids 
—Expected to be received on July 1. 
* Grace Lines Inc. 
March 20 it was announced by Lewis A. Lapham, Presi- 
dent, that the company plans to issue approximately 
$21,000,000 of government insured bonds secured by a 
first preferred ship mortgage. on the new “Santa Rosa” 
and “Santa Paula.” Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; Smith, Barney Co.; White, Weld & Co.; and F. 
Eberstadt & Co., all of New York. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Feb. 19 it was reported a-secondary offering of.common 
voting stock is expected within a month. Underwriters— 
May include: Blyth & Co.,.Inc.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. 

Gulf States Utilities Co. (5/19) 
Jan. 29 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith and White, Weld & Co. (jaintiy); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids — Ex- 
pected to be received on May 19. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. (5/19) 
Jan, 2¥ it was reported company pians to issue and sell 
250,000 shares of common stock. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
Bids—Tentatively expected to be received on May 19. 
% Hackensack Water Co. 
March 12, George H. Buck, President, said that com- 
pany plans to sell some $7,000,000 in new securities by 
the end of this year in the form of first mortgage bonds 
and preferred stock. Recent bond financing was made 
privately. In event of competitive bidding for bonds or 
debentures, bidders may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; Drexel & Co. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). 
The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly) 
underwrote last common stock financing. There is no 
preferred stock presently outstanding. 
% Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
March 17 it was reported company: plans to offer some 
additional] stock (probably. te stockholders): Proceeds— 
About $5,000,000, to be used for. additions and improve- 
ments to property. Underwriter—None. Offering—-Ex- 
pected in June. 

iWinois Power Co. (5/20) 
Jan. 29 it was reported company plans to issue $25,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds—For constructior 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities &°Co.; White, Weld & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Simith (jcinily); 
The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Bids—To be received on May 20. 


Kansas Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 14 it was announced company. plans to issue and 
sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program, Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inec.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. Reg- 
istration—Expected before Spring. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. ; 

Jan. 21 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive-bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Ine.; Lee Higgin- 
son Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointiy); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—Ex- 
pected in September or October. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 
Jan. 21 it was also reported that company may offer 
approximately 165,000 additional shares. of its common 
stock to its common stockholders on a 1-for-15 basis. 


gpteemaaatiaaiaas & Co., Inc. and J. J. B. Hilliard & 
on. 


. Thursday, March 20, 1958 


Litton Industries, Inc. : 
Dec. 14 stockholders approved the creation of an issue 
of 16,000 shares.of $100 par preferred stock and an in- 
crease in the authorized common stock from 2,000,000 to 
3,500,000 shares. Underwriters — Lehman Brothers and 
Clark, Dodge & Co. handled last equity financing which 
was done privately. 

Long Island Lighting Co. 

Feb. 26 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds—To retire 
bank. loans and.for new. construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by, competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Smith, Barney ‘&* Co. Bids—-Expected to be received 
early in May.*-" °° 

Long Island Lighting Co. 

Feb. 26. it. was also announced that company plans to 
offer to its stockholders early in May about 690,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock at the rate of one new 
share for each 10 shares held. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans .and for ‘new: construction. Underwriters—Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp., and W. C. Langley 
& Co. — : ae , 

Louisiana Power & Light Co. 

Dec. 16, it was announced company may borrow $11,500,- 
000 from banks pending a final financing program relat- 
ing to the disposition ofits gas properties to Louisiana 
Gas Service Cp., a new,company, ~ ‘ 

Master Fund, Inc., Fairfield, Calif. 

Jan. 27 it was.announced this- newly organized invest- 
ment company. plans to offer to bona fide residents of 
California 10,000 shares of capital steck (par $1). Price 
—$10. per share, less an underwriting discount of 842%. 
Proceeds—For investment. ~ 

*% Mercantile National Bank of Miami Beach 
Mareh,19-it was announced that the bank ‘is offering 
50,000 additional shares of <apital stock. (par $10)" to 
shareholders a record March 17. 0n the basis of otre 
new ‘share.for.each three, shares héld; rights will expire 
at 2 p.m. .op April 30. .Price—$20 per share. Proceeds— 
To increase, capital and surplus. 

Missiles-Rockets-Jets & Automation Fund, Inc. — 
On Jan..7 this new fund registered unde? the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940. Plans to issye $15,000,000 
common stock, of which $7,500,000 will ‘be ainderwritten 
on a firm basis by Ira Haupt & Co. Priee—$10. Proceeds 
—For: investment. Technological Advisers—Include Dr. 
Theodore von, Karman, Chairman of the advisory group 
for aeronautical research and development of NATO, 

Mountain Fuel. Supply Co. 
March .3 it .was.reported. company expects to do some 
debt financing prior to July 1, 1958. Proeeeds—Among 
other things, to repay $11,000,000 of bank loans. Under- 
writer—The First Boston Corp., New York 


National Distillers & Chemical Corp. © 
March, 3: it» was reported company 1s eayected to issue 
and sell ‘about’ $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 long-term secu- 
rities. Proceeds—Will probably be used to repay bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriters—Glore 
Forgan & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., both o 
New York. .. .. 


New England Power Co. (6/11) vag 
March::3 it. was announced this company, 2 subsidiary 
of, New Englard. Electric System, propeses to file 

000,000 principal-<imount of first mortgage bonds, 
series HB: due: 1988.. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive: bidding... Probable -bidders; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co, Inc:; Phe First. Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Eastman: Dillon, Union. Securities & Co. and Salomon 
Bros. &. Hutzler:.(jointly);: Lehman Brothers; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Kidder Peabody & Co. 
and White; Weld. & Co, (jointly );.Equitable Securities 
Corp. aad, Blair .& Co., Inc. (jointly ). Bids—Tentaiively 
scheduléd ,to ,be received’on June 11 at 441 Stuact St., 
Boston: }16, Mass. -Registration—Expected early in May. 


New Engiand Telephone & Telegrapn Co. (4 14) 
Feb. 19-3t wes’ announced company plans to issue and 
sell $45,000,000. of 25-year debentures. Preeeeds—'l'o re- 
deem: $35,000,000'-of 454° debentures due 1986 and to 
repay advances. from American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding.. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Morgan’ Stanley & Co., The First Boston Corp.. Bids— 
Tentatively.scheduled to be received on April 14. 


New Jersey Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 24 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$7,500,000 first mortgage bonds due 1988. Underwriter— 
To be determined by- competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart’& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Leh- 
man Brothers, and Salomon Bros. & Hutzier (jointly); 
Eastman: Dillon,’ Union -Securities & Co., and White 
Weld -& Co: (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Equitabie Securities 
Corp. ‘Bids—Expected to be received between April 15 
and May 15. ' 


* New York Telephone Co. ; 

March 14 company sought approval of the New York 
Public Service. Commission to issue and sell $60,000,000 
of refunding mortgage bonds, together with 1,200,000 
shares of common stock, par $100 (the latter to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.). Proceeds—To retire short- 
term bank borrowings. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 





% New York Telephone Co. 
March 14 it was also announced company seeks approval 
of an issue of $70.000.000. additional refunding mortgage 
bonds, subject to favorable market conditions. 
—To refund a like amount of series J 4'2* 


Proceeds 
bonds sold 











last year. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. : 


Niagara Mohawk Power Co. 
March. 3 it was reported company may issue and sell 
$50,000,000 of mortgage bonds, probably this fall: Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley 
& Co.; The First Boston Corp. 


%* Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 

March 12 it was announced company plans to spend an 

estimated $76,500,000 for construction in the years 1958- 

1959. Of this about $55,000,000 will be raised from sale 

of additional securities, the nature of which will be 

en on conditions at.time financing is under- 
ken. 


Northern Pacific Ry. (4/15) 
Bids are expected to be received by this company on 
April 15 for the purchase from it of about $7,600,000 
equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


_ Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

Jan. 13 it was reported that the company may be con- 
sidering the issue and sale this Simmer of about $25,000,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by compétitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.: The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly). 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

Feb. 3 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$15,000,000 of bonds this year. Underwriter—To be dcter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For 
bonds—Halsey, Stuart, & Co. Inc.: Equitable Securities 
Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith ana White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Ine. and Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly). 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. | 
Jan. 8 it was reported company plans $300,600,000 capi- 
tal oytlay program. Proceeds—for construction program 
in 1958 and 1959 ($137,000,000 in 1958). Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders— Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. (4/29) 
Jan. 27 it was reportea company plans to Issue and sell 
$40,000,000 of first mortgage. bonds due 1988. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.;-The First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received 
up to noon (EST) on April 29. Registration—Planned for 
April 3. 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 

Jan. 20 it was reported company plans to issue and sel) 
in May $16,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for vonstruetion pro- 
grayy Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart &- Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co.: amd Shields & Co..:(jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler: Kuhn. Loeb & 
Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities. & Co. (joint- 
ly); The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan. & Co.; 
Fouitable Securities Co. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. (4/28) 

Jan, 29, Frank McLaughlin, President; annownced com- 
pany plans to issue and sell $30,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Preceeds—To redeem $20,000,000 of 6'4° series 
bonds due-1987 and to finanee new construction. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Igec.. and Lehman 
Brothers ¢jeintly); Stene & Webster Seeurities. Corp., 
The First Boston Corp. and Smith, Barney &-Co. (joint- 
ly). Bids—Expected to be received on April 28. Regis- 
tration—Expected on March 20. 
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Riddle Airlines, Inc. 
Oct. 21 it was announced company plans to register with 
the SEC an issue of new common stock, the number of 
shares and the price at which they will be offered not 
yet determined. The authurized common stock has been 
increased from 7,500,000 to 15,000,000 shares. Proceeds 
—To finance route expansion and for working capital. 
Underwriter—James H. Price & Co., Inc., Coral Gables, 
Fla. and New York, N. Y., handled previous public 
offering of 500,000 shares of common stock at $3.25 per 


“share in July, 1956. - 


Sierra Pacific Power Co. (4/16) 
Jan. 27. it was also. reported that the company plans to 
offer to its common -Stockholders the right to subscribe 
for 57,362 additional shares of common stock (probably 


' with an oversubscription privilege). Preceeds—For con- 


struction program. Underwriter—Exemption from com- 

petitive bidding to be sought, Stone & Webster Securities 

Corp. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly) were only bid- 

a for last rights offer, which was on a competitive 
sis. 


Sierra Pacific Power Co. (4/23) 
Jan. 27 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$3,000,000 .of first mortgage bonds due 1988. Preceeds— 
To repay bank leans and for construction program. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable. bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Stone &.Webster Securities Corp. and Dean 
Witter &.Co. (jointly). ._Bids—Tentatively scheduled to 
be received.on April 23. Registration — Planned for 
March 25. 
@ Southern Counties Gas Co. of California (4/23) 
March 17 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1983. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce. 
Fenner & Smith. Bids — Expected to be received on 
April 23. 

Southern Nevada Power Co. 
Dec. 3 it was announced company plans to raise in mid- 
1958 between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 new capital, about 
two-thirds of which will be through bond financing and 
the balance through common stock financing. Under- 
writer—For stock, may be Hornblower & Weeks, Wil- 
liam R. Staats & Co. and The First California Co. (joint- 
ly). For bomds, to be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Only bidders in 1956 for $4,000,000 bonds were 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Hornblower & Weeks and 
William. R. Staats & Co. (jointly). 


Southern Pacific Co. (4/21) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
April 21 for the purchase from it of approximately 
$8,000,000 equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: 
Haisey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Tel-A-Sign Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
March 3, it was announced the company plans to file 
with the SEC a proposal to issue 180,000 shares of 
common stock -(par.20 cents). Price — To be deter- 
mined at time of offering. Preeeeds—For working capital 
and. other corporate: purpeses. Underwriters—Floyd D. 
Cerf. Jr. Co. Ine., Chieage, Ill; Charles Plohn & Ceo., 
New York, N. Y., and Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, 
Mass. 
*% Texas & Pacific Ry. (3/26) 
Bids will be-received by this company up to noon (CST) 
on March 26 for the purchase from it of $1,900,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates due annually April 1, 1959-1968, 
inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Toledo Edison Co. 

Jan. 20 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in April or 
May of this year. Preceeds—To repay bank loans. Un- 
derwriter—If issue is not placed privately, underwriter 
may be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities 
Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Seeurities & Co.; and Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co.; The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. 
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Tuttie Engineering, Inc., Arcadia, Calif. 
Feb. 10, Leo L. Strecker, President, announced corpora- 
tion plans issue and sale in near future of $1,000,000 
convertible debentures or preferred stock, to be followed 
later in 1958 by the sale of about $5,000,000 of common 
stock. Proceeds—For working capital and other corpo- 
rate purposes. 


United Gas Improvement Co. (5/13) i" 
Jan. 28 it was reported company plans to issue and 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay 
bauk loans and for construetion program. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 

Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Bids 
—Expected to be received on May 13. Registration— 
About April 11. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/10) 
Dec. 26 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$25,000,000 bonds or debentures. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Weld & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
and American Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tenta- 
tively expected to be received on June 10. 


Washington Natural Gas Co. 
Oct. 18 the directors authorized the sale of $5,000,006 
in debentures. Proceeds—For expansion program. Une 
a & Co., Inc., San Francisco and New 
ork. 


% Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 

March 17 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proeeeds— 
To retire bank loans and for construction program. Une 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding, 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc. (jointhy)3 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp. Offering—Not expected until 
late in 1958 or early in 1959. 


% Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (5/9-27) 

March 17 it was announced company plans to offer to 
its common stockholders the privilege of subscribing for 
241,211 additional common shares at the rate of one new 
share for each 12 shares held and to preferred stock» 
holders, subject to allotment, an issue of 36,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock, (par $100). Preeeeds—To 
retire bank loans and for construction program. Under- 
writers—Smith, Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & 
Co., Inc. Offering—Tentatively expected in May. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 

March 4 it was announced company plans to sell about 
$12,500,000 of new securities in the last half of the eur- 
rent year. The type of securities has not yet been 
decided on. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For any bonds— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White Weld & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Eastman Dillon, Union Seeu- 
rities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and American Securities Corp. 
(jointly). (2) For any preferred stock—Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. 
Inc. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Worcester Gas Light Co. 
Feb. 24 it was reported company may issue and sell $5,< 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Prebable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received sometime in April. 
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The new issue market devel- required to maintain against de- 
oped a bit more confidence this Mand deposits. The combined ef- 
week as buyers and sellers, not fect of the two markdowns in the 


to mention underwritefs bidding 
for competitive deals, cdme closer 
‘to a meeting of the minds with 
‘regard to price and yield. 

All segments recognize that the 
basic trend of money rates is 
toward progressive ease. But it 
has been clearly demonstrated in 
recent weeks, that institutional 
investors are not likely to ge 
whole-hog for yields offered a 


about a billion 


power. 
Now it remains 


inclined to take a 


fortnight or se back. its canital . outlay 
Quite to the contrary they have balance of the year. 
shown that they can wait, if nec- data, private 


essary, for what they consider a do 
reasonable .return on the capital 
entrusted to their care for invest- 
Meantime the Federal Re- 
have 
plain that if. cheap credit will turn 
the economie tide, then it can be jn 
counted upon to make such credit 


For tHe second time in less than 
a month the’ Beard has lowered 
reserves which member banks are 


required reserve ratios has freed 
of basic 
which, using the accepted yard- 
stick, could provide for an addi- 
tienal $5.5 to $6 billion in lending 


whether industry, which has been 
hitch in its 
belt in the matter of new expan- 0! 
sion, will be encouraged to raise 

ideas 
Most recent 
and governmental, 


not. suggest any such action spective 


immediately. 
Demand Picks Up 
Market 


Douglas 
made it observers found evi- 
dence of decided improvement 
demand although the pickup 
was not of a nature to suggest 
that prospective buyers were 
afraid they might miss the boat. 

Rather, where the yield offered 
was right, new debt securities 
moved out quite readily. And 
sponsors for several of the more 
recent undertakings were able to 
report closing of the beeks. 

This week’s $20 milion of 
Carolina Power & Light Co. 30- 
year first mortgage bonds, brought 
out to yield 4%, met ready re- 
ception. All bids for this issue 
specified a 418% coupon and the 
tender of the runners up was only 
10 cents per $100 bond under that 
the successful bidder. 


credit, 


99 ! 2 to 


be seen 


for the New Issue Calendar Mounts 
Several industrial corporations 


joined the growing list of pro- 


borrowers 
week to assure a bit of diversi- 
fication in 


disclosed plans for borrowing up 
to $60 million for new corporate 
working capital and general needs. 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons was 
preparing to register with the Se- 
curities and Exchange 
sion to cover a planned offering 
of $40 million of debentures early 
next month. 
non-callable 
years but would have a sinking 
fund sufficient to retire the entire 
amount prior to maturity. 

Meantime, Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp.’s $25 million of 20- 
year first mortgage bonds carry- 
ing a 473% 
yield 4.91%, 
arouse lively interest. 
the maturity, along with the re- 
turn offered, stood this issue in 
good stead. 


One-a-Day Next Week 


Underwriters should find next 
week a relatively favorable pe- 








during the riod from a standpoint of business 


prospects. Menday brings up for 
the weeks ahead. bids Florida Power & Light Co.’s 
Aircraft, for example, $20 million of bonds. 


The following day New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. opens bids for 
$30 million of new debentures, 

Wednesday brings opening of 
subseriptions by Richfield Oil 
Corp., for its $50 million of ¢on- 
vertible debentures. Stockholders 
may exercise their preemptive 
rights by taking down $100 of de- 
bentures for each eight shares 
held on March 25. Rights expire 
April 14. 

Friday brings an offering of 
$10,643,000 of new preferred stock 
of Northwest Bancorporation. 


Cruttenden, Podesta Adds 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Christian H. 
Waidelich has been added to the 
staff of Cruttendea, Podesta & Co., 
209 South La Salle Street, mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid- 
west Stock Exchanges. He was 
formerly with Central Republic 
Company. 


Commis- 


The issue would be 
for the first five 


rate, and priced at 
appear to 
Naturally 





A MUTUAL 
INVESTMENT 






WRITE FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 


FOLDER AND PROSPECTUS TO 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Established 1930 


120 Brocdwoy, New York 5, N. ¥. 


interested 


ATOMIC 





ENERGY? 


We will be glad to send you a free 
prospectus describing Atomic 


Development Mutual Fund, Inc. This 


fund has more than 75 holdings of 
stocks selected from among those 
of companies active in the atomic 
field with the objective of possible 
growth in principal and income. 


Atomic Development Securities Co., Inc. Dept C 
1033 THIRTIETH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 





March: 21, 1958. 
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Massachusetts 
Life Fund 
DIVIDEND 


husetts Life Fr 
is paying a d vidend Ol 
14 cents per share from net 
investment income, payable 
March 24, 1958 to holders 
of trust certificates of record 
at the close of business 


Massachusetts Hosptlal Life 
Insurance Company, Trae 
REET, Boston 9, Mass. 


| 





end of February, 1957. 
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Mutual Fund Assets Decline in February 


Assets of the 144 open-end investment company members of 
the National Association of Investment Companies declined 
slightly during February, from $9,217,946,000 to $9,193,238,000, 
according to the Association. 

Investor purchases of mutual fund shares for the month 
totaled $96,396,000. In January they totaled $131,605,000, the third 
highest monthly figure in the history of the industry. In February 
of 1957 investor purchases came to $105,773,000. 

The value of shares turned in for redemption was lower, 
totaling $29,492,000 compared with $30,445,000 for January and 
$33,280,000 for the same month last year. 

The popularity of accumulation plans for the periodic purchase 
of mutual fund shares continued strong. New plans opened for 
February, 1958, totaled 19,131 compared with 18,371 such plans 
opened during January and 17,109 plans started during February 
of last year. 

Cash, U. Government securities and short-term corporate 
obligations held by the 144 open-end member companies totaled 
$613,355,000 at the end of February. This compared with $594,- 
225,000 at the close of the previous month and $512,176,000 at the 


Jersey Standard Most Popular 


Stock in College Funds 


A study of prominent college endowment funds by Boston 
Fund reveals that Standard Oil Company of New Jersey was the 
most popular common stock holding based on market value as of 
June 30, 1957. 

The survey reports that 51 out of 56 college portfolios, with 
total value in excess of $2.7 billion, held Standard Oil issues. 
Other stock holdings among the top 10 included: General Electric, 
Eastman, Kodak, Christiana Securities, duPont (E. I.) deNemours, 
General Motors, Standard Oil Company of California, Gulf Oil, 
Aluminium Ltd. and Texas Company, 

Five of these issues the Boston Fund analysis reveals, are 
among the common stocks held by more than 225 investment com- 
panies. Replacing General Electric, Eastman Kodak, Christiana 
Securities, duPont and General Motors in the investment com- 
pany portfolios are: International Business Machines, Amerada 
Petroleum, U. S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel and Continental Oil. 

These comparisons are among the facts shown in the com- 
prehensive 3l-page Boston Fund study of 63 college endowments 
with aggregate funds of more than $3 billion. 

“We are happy to publish the results of our research in this 
interesting field,” said Henry T. Vance, President of the $142 
million investment company. “Since Boston Fund follows much 
the same concept of balanced investing as many college endow- 
ment, trust and other institutional funds, our management is con- 
stantly at work obtaining data on institutional investing develop- 
ments.” 

The new Boston Fund survey includes college endowments 
ranging in size from $3.7 million for Bates College to Harvard’s 
$500.9 million fund. Among the larger endowments are those of 
Yale, M. I. T., U. of Chicago, Northwestern, U. of Rochester, 
Mount Holyoke, Princeton, and Cornell. 

The study shows that 54.8% of the total valuation of $3,028,- 
210,963 is invested in common stocks. Bonds and cash make up 
31.4% of the total, preferred stocks 4.1%, real estate and mort- 
gages 6.8%, and other forms of investment 2.9%. 

A breakdown of the common stock holdings of 13 of these 
institutions, with endowments totaling more than $1 billion, re- 
veals that the bulk of their holdings were in industrials and 
utilities with Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) and Commonwealth Edison 
Co. heading the list. Other stocks appearing most frequently in 
these portfolios were: First National City Bank of New York, 
Insurance Company of North America and Union Pacific Railroad. 

The Boston Fund study also includes a tabulation on the 
diversification of investments for each of the 63 endowment funds 
covered in the survey, with comparisons at the end of the previous 
year, where available. Other schedules include assets and income 
for 44 endowments, a summary of principal and income, and a 
summary oi yield statistics. 
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Henry Vance Warns Men 


To Plan Early for Retirement 


Are you between 40 and 55 years of age? If so, the time is 
here for you to do some hard thinking about your financial needs 
for your retirement years, says Henry T. Vance, President of 
Boston Fund, one of the largest mutual funds in the U. S. 


Tnat ola age is considered to be a major social problem in 
the U. S. is underscored by these startling facts: 


Thirteen out of 18 people who are now 40 years of age will 
live beyond age 65. 

Only one out of 13 is financially independent after reaching 
age 65. 


Americans are reaching retirement age at the-rate of .3,300 
a day. 

Unly 7% of all people more 
of more than $5,000. 

Today about three-fourths of the people M the U. S. who are 
more than 65 years old either have no income or receive less than 
$1,000 a year. 

“Some 15 million Americans are now between the ages of 
40 and 55,” Mr. Vance reports. “Now is the time for them to be 
thinking of their retirement days. The American businessman 
deserves a far better break than he is giving himself in this 
respect.” 

“Certainly, progressive steps have been taken to meet the 
problem of old age in the lower income areas through Social 
Security,” he asserted. “While these contributions are most note- 
worthy, they have not completely solved the problem.” 


Successful financial preparation for retirement; he points out, 
is achieved only through the same aggressive’ approach and keen 
foresight that executives, professional men, and merchants use in 
conducting their own business affairs. 

“Preparing for one’s retirement is an individual job,” Mr. 
Vance explained, “as each of us has.a different. view and. desire 
in regard to financial needs. The important thing is.to develop 
a productive program and to stay with it.” 

The retirement program, he said, should take: into» account 
these basic economic factors: The purchasing power -of the dollar 
has been declining during the past 50 years, steadily eating away 
the value of fixed-dollar savings. During the same period, Amer- 
ican industry has shown a substantial rise, providing opportunities 
for productive investment in leading business corporations. 

Money invested in U. S. industry is done so at the risk of loss 
of value in periods of recession, Mr. Vance explained. Business 
and stock prices fluctuate, but their long-range trend has been 
consistently upward, and, of course, retirement planning is 
achieved ever a long pull, he added. 

Mr. Vance offers these suggestions as a 
the money you will need for retirement: 


(1) Measure your needs. Only you can determine what your 
requirements will be when you reach retirement age. 


than 65 years of age have incomes 


guide to help build 


(2) Outline a program of insurance and investments that is 
tailored to meet your retirement needs. 


(3) Set aside as much of your net income as necessary to give 
reasonable assurance that your retirement objectives will be met. 
You also should set up an adequate cash reserve to take care of 

emergencies. 

(4) Your plan should include a fair proportion of equities to 
protect your dollar against inflationary forces. 

(5) Finally, and of most importance in any program of invest- 
ing, an individual should seek professional advice. 

“Based on many years of association with mutual funds, I am 
convinced that most people would be well advised to look into 
this type of investment as a practical and convenient means of 
setting up a plan to reach their retirement goals,” Mr. Vance said. 
“Mutual funds offer broad diversification and professional man- 
agement.” 

He noted that some 1.5 million persons hold more than three 
million shareholder accounts in investment companies valued at 
more than $9 billion. “Many of thesé persons use mutual fund 
shares as vital parts of their future financial plans,” he said. “In 
fact, a study has revealed that the objectives of more than two- 
thirds of the shareholders of Boston Fund is to build up capital 
for future use.’ 

The outlay for one’s plan, he asserted, should be considered 
in the same manner that a businessman treats operating expenses. 
It is a necessary expenditure and not one to be put off. 

Mr. Vance offers this advice to the man looking ahead to his 
retirement days: “Pay yourself first out of your weekly earnings 
for you alone will provide for your retirement ineome.” 








Outlay for Missiles 
Show 200% Increase 


According to Herbert R. Ander- 
son, President of Group Securi- 
ties, $100,000,000 mutual fund, 
Armed Forces procurement pro- 
jections for 1957-1959 show a 
200% jump for missiles to $3.8 
billion. He stated that this projec- 
tion demonstrates how scientific 
breakthroughs and_ technologial 
advances make the aircraft-mis- 
sile industry a prime growth area. 

Mr. Anderson points out that 
Aviation Shares of Group Securi- 
ties is the only mutual fund con- 
centrating its investments in the 
aircraft-missile industry. In addi- 
tion, he continued, the develop- 
ment of missiles has been quietly 
proceeding for some years and 
nearly 70% of the assets of Avia- 
tion Shares are already invested 


in the common stocks of leading 
companies in this field. 


The President remarked that 
the extreme risk of trying to 
select just one or two stocks that 
will remain in the forefront of 
the “space age” can be eliminated 
by investing in a mutual fund 
which specializes in the aircraft- 
missile industry. Thus, an invest- 
ment receives continuous review 
by an investment research organi- 
zation with broad management 
experience. 

Commenting further, Mr. 
derson said, “Although billions 
have already gone to develop 
applications of aerodynamics to 
national defense, our continuing 
efforts will require billions more. 
Whether piloted by men or con- 
trolled by electronic devices the 
greatest portion of our defense 
dollars will be spent on ‘things 
that fly.” ” 


An- 


Boston Income 


Fund 


The annual report of The In- 
come Fund of Boston for the year 
ended Jan. 31, 1958 disclosed that 
total net assets rose from $12,- 
536,622 to $16,929,784. 

During the year, investors 
bought $8,224,069 in new shares 
while redemptions totaled $699,- 
067. Gross income amounted to 
$1,139,345 while net income, after 
$119,772 of expenses and $74,747 
in bank interest, totaled $944,826. 

During the year the share value 
declined from $8.77 on Jan. 31, 
1957 to $7.12 on Jan. 31, 1958 if 
a paid-out securities profit of 37 
cents is included. Total income 
dividends amounted to 49.7 cents 
a share for the year. 
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Gas Fund Dividend 


James H. Orr, President of Gas 
Industries Fund, Inc., announces 
that the directors of the fund will 
mect on March 31 to declare a 
security profits distribution. The 
exact amount of the distribution 
has not yet been determined, but 
it is expected to be approximately 
29 cents per share. The distribu- 
tion will be paid April 29 to 
shareholders of record March 31. 
The directors also declared a 
dividend from investment income 
of 9 cents per share, payable on 
March 31 to shareholders of rec- 
ord March 14. This brings the 
current year’s income dividend 
total to 37 cents per share come 
pared to 36 cents for the preced- 
ing fiscat year. The Gas Industries 
Fund’s share net asset value on 











March 13 was $11.72 as compared 
with $10.77 at the close of the 
previous quarter. 


Selected American 
Reports Assets Gain 


Edward P. Rubin, President, 
announced that Selected American 
Shares had total net assets at Mar. 
15, 1958 of $64,494,382 equal to 
$7.72 a share (or $8.00 a share, 
adjusting for reinvestment of the 
January 1958 capital gain distri- 
bution). This compares with total 
net assets of $62,428,005 or $8.49 
a share at March 15, 1957. Shares 
outstanding at March 15, 1958 
were 8,351,397 compared with 
7,346,318 on March 15, 1957. 


Chemical Fund, Inc. 
Reports Sh. Value 
And Assets Gain 


It was announced that total net 
assets of Chemical Fund, Inc. on 
March 11, 1958 were $144,439,258, 
equal to $15.70 per share, com- 
pared with $130,852,777, equal to 
$15.45 per share a year ago. 

Chemical Fund, Inc., a mutual 
fund founded by F. Eberstadt & 
Co. in 1938, diversifies its invest- 
ments over a wide range of com- 
panies in various industries whose 
growth is based on chemical re- 
search and development. 


Texas Fund Report 


The Texas Fund in its report to 
shareholders for the period ended 
Feb. 28, 1958 shows a decrease in 
net assets of $27,961,354 (including 
undistributed net income of $15u,- 
551) from the Aug. 31, 1957 total 
of $29,704,093 (including undis- 
tributed net income of $160,006). 
Net asset value per share on Feb. 
28, 1958 was $7.43 as against $8.01 
per share for Aug. 31, 1957. 


Over-The-Counter 


On Feb. 28, 1958, Over-the- 
Counter Securities Fund, Inc. re- 
ported a net asset value of $3.36 
a share. This compares with an 
asset value of $3.37 a share on 
Feb. 28, 1957. Total assets of the 
fund, the only mutual fund de- 
voted exclusively to investments 
in over-the-counter . securities, 
stood at $140,703 on Feb. 28, 1958. 
This figure is 22% ahead of the 
net assets of $115,500 reported on 
Feb. 28, 1957. 


Personal Progress 


Vice Adm. E. Dorsey Foster 
(U.S.N., ret.), Vice-President and 
General Manager of RCA’s Elec- 
tronic Data Processing Division, 
was elected a director of Dela- 
ware Income Fund in annual 
meeting on Tuesday. 

The new board member first 
joined RCA in 1951 as director of 
mobilization planning -following 
his retirement from the Navy. A 
year later, he was appointed Vice- 
President and director of plan- 
ning, a post which he held until 
1957 when he assumed his present 
position. 

Admiral Foster launched his 
Naval career with the Supply 
Corps during World War I. He 
was commissioned a Vice Admiral 
in 1949 and at the time of his re- 
tirement was Chief of Naval Ma- 


terial. Prior to that, he served as 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. 

The new Delaware Income Fund 
director is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University, Harvard School of 
Business Administration and the 
Army Industrial College. His 
election to the fund’s directorate 
brings the total number of board 
members to eight. 
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The Security I Like Best 


Authority this system which we 
understand is the only completely 
matched and compatible radiating 
system is adaptable to all com- 
mercial and military aircraft. 
Acquisition of the Cado Division 
of Electromation, Inc. of Santa 
Monica, Calif., in October, 1957, 
will enable the company to sup- 
ply integrated systems to handle 
more effectively tactical air navi- 
gation and airport traffic control. 


The company’s products, engi- 
neered to withstand excessive heat, 
shock and vibration required in 
sonic and supersonic aircraft and 
missiles, are also designed to be 
especially small in size and light 
in weight. Among the broadening 
line of proprietary products are 
some 50 items, such as emergency 
flashers, protective sensors, min- 
iature relays, missile timers, ar- 
mament controls, remote control 
switches, rocket and camera in- 
tervalometers, voltage regulators 
for bombing—navigation systems, 
jet engine fuel controls, missile 
power supplies and timers for 
other purposes. While the equip- 
ment is being designed primarily 
for application to the aviation in- 
dustry ultimate utilization for 
automation and industrial controls 
is visualized. Moreover, in view 
of the company’s specialization in 
such fields where substantial con- 
tributions can be made without 
excessive competition tremendous 
future growth appears likely. 
Sales are made to producers of 
air frames and guided missiles 
and no subcontracting work is 
performed. Many products, 
which have become = standard 
equipment on airplanes and mis- 
siles, are engineered and devel- 
oped before purchase orders have 
been awarded and are subse- 
quently adapted to the buyers’ 
performance requirements. It is 
interesting to note tht some of 
the company’s equipment is often 
needed as an emergency item by 
large prime contractors after big 
electronics systems have been 
designed and built. Because of the 
exceptionally high regard for the 
engineering staff of Electronic 
Specialty such outstanding organ- 
izations as General Electric, IBM, 
Douglas Ajircraft, the Convair 
Division of General Dynamics, 
North American Aviation, Martin 
Company and Republic Aviation 
are consulting the company on 
their problems in development of 
new airborne electronics equip- 
ment. 


Electronic Specialty’s plant at 
Los Angeles, Calif., maintains 
modern research and’ product de- 
velopment laboratories where an 
experienced staff of 65 electronic 
engineers and scientists is con- 
stantly testing and improving 
products for application to prac- 
tically every military and com- 
mercial aircraft and guided mis- 
siles. Most component parts are 
bought from outside sources and 
are assembled and tested on the 
company’s premises. The large 
research and development budget 
called for an outlay of $550,000 or 
12% of projected sales for the fis- 
cal year ending March 31, 1958. 
In view of the intensive growth 
indicated over the next few years 
further increases of research ex- 
penditures are anticipated. 

During the past nine years Elec- 
tronic Specialty under the dy- 
namic leadership of its highly re- 
garded President, Mr. William H. 
Burgess, has built up its rapidly 
increasing business from a com- 
pany which as a “war baby” with 
no market for its military prod- 
ucts was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy to one of the top 10% West 
Coast airborne electronics equip- 
ment manufacturers, When Mr. 


Burgess took over the presidency 
in 1949 the company’s only impor- 
tant product was an electronic in- 
verter known as Shavex, de- 


signed to increase the speed and 
efficiency of electric shavers. This 
attachment which converts ordi- 
nary household alternating current 
to direct current to improve op- 
eration of electric shavers was 
gradually improved and devel- 
oped into a highly profitable 
product with world-wide distri- 
bution. In 1956 Electronic Spe- 
cialty sold the Shavex Division 
and also its Electromec subsidiary, 
producer of industrial and com- 
mercial electronic instruments, for 
a total capital gain of $114,000 
and an addition of about $400,000 
to working capital. Furthermore, 
a public sale of 100,000 common 
shares at $3 per share in 1955 
aided greatly in strengthening 
the financial position. The com- 
pany’s sales and earnings have in- 
creased from $173,000 and $11,- 
000 or three cents per share re- 
spectively for the fiscal year, 
ended Aug. 31, 1950 to estimated 
sales of $4,700,000 for the fiscal 
year, ending March 31, 1958 and 
net income is expected around 
$335,000 or 90 cents per share. 
This compares with sales of $3,- 
294,000 for fiscal 1957 and oper- 
ating earnings of $242,000 or 67 
cents per share after a non-re- 
curring capital gain of $114,000 or 
32 cents per share. The company’s 
dynamic management is hopeful 
that sales will at least double by 
1960. In order to properly finance 
this tremendous expansion an 
open credit of $500,000 is avail- 
able. Unfilled orders on Dec. 31, 
1957 were $2,700,000. Since the 
company’s spectacular growth has 
been due to very large research 
expenditures and constant se- 
investment of earnings in the de- 
velopment of new and improved 
products no cash dividends have 
ever been paid and none are an- 
ticipated for some time. However, 
payment of a small stock dividend 
in the future appears possible. 


Electronic Specialty is in sound 
financial and working capital po- 
sition with current assets of $1,- 
663,000 on Dec. 31, 1957, including 
cash and equivalent of $484,000, 
compared with $698,000 current 
liabilities. The capitalization con- 
sists solely of 370,820 shares of 
which the excellent management 
owns 237,000 common shares or 
about 65%. 

The outlook for the coming 
years appears very promising 
particularly since the manage- 
ment’s policy of concentrating its 
highly specialized activties in 
such fields where substantial con- 
tribution can be made without 
severe competition foreshadows 
tremendous future growth, While 
present electronics equipment is 
primarily designed for adaptation 
by aircraft and guided missile 
producers ultimate utilization for 
automation and industrial controls 
is anticipated. In time possible 
acquisition of one or several sup- 
pliers of allied instruments, pres- 
ently in the discussion stage, may 
well double sales volume and fur- 
ther increase net income greatly. 
The common shares, traded in the 
Over-the-Counter Market around 
1214 and selling at a lower price- 
earnings ratio than those of most 
comparable growth electronics 
companies, are regarded as an in- 
teresting low priced speculation 
for good capital gain. 


Coast Exch. Member 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
George W. Davis, Davis, Skaggs 
& Co., Vice-Chairman. of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced the election of David S. 
Tucker to membership in the San 
Francisco Division of the Ex- 
change effective March 15, 1958. 

Mr. Tucker is the President of 
McAndrew & Co., Incorporated, 
Russ Building. 
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Milksocialism Has Upset 
The Stock Market's Function 


tvhich is plentiful) as reflected in 
the high interest rates, caught up 
with the expanding business and 
forced the liquidation of market- 
able investments, thus starting the 


chain reaction that turned intoa.. 


nosedive. 


Once again: The market went 
down because business was good, 


What next? Presumably, the 
same old story all over again. We 
have gotten ourselves unnecessar- 
ily into another recession, through 
a shortage of capital which, by 
now, has become chronic, and for 
which we can thank Milksocial- 
ism. Obviously business will slow 
down the pace of expansion and 
pump less money out of the capi- 
tal market. Frozen inventories 
will thaw into cash and some 
capital will flow again into the 
stock market. Thus, while a few 
million people lose their jobs and 
get into debt, a few million others 
will have an opportunity to make 
some extra dollars to be gra- 
ciously shared with the revenue 
collector at the end of the year. 


Is this going to be the pattern 
from now on? A few years of 
prosperity with poor market per- 
formance, followed by a short- 
lived recession with a booming 
market? 


The answer to this one is not 
easy. There seems to be little 
doubt however, that for the next 
few months, at least half of 1958 
and probably somewhat further, 
events will follow the established 
pattern, viz., business recession 
hand in hand with rising markets. 
The bond market is already pacing 
the way. But whether the pattern 
will go on indefinitely, well, that 
is doubtful. At the bottom of the 
whole trouble is, as before said, 
the shortage of capital. This short- 
age of capital is cumulative, it 
grows more acute as the years 
go by and the economy expands. 
This tends to make the cycle of 
prosperity and recession of shorter 
duration. It took almost four years, 
from 1950 to the end of 1953 be- 
fore the shortage of capital ham- 
strung the business prosperity and 
caused a recession, but it took 
only a little over two years for 
the same strangulation to occur 
from middle 1955 to middle 1957. 

The national economy is grow- 
ing larger, but the capital forma- 
tion does not grow at the same 
rate. It is reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that the present forced 
lull in business expansion will not 
last two long, probably less than 
one year, but it is also reasonable 
to assume that the lull will not 
permit enough accumulation of 
fresh capital to sustain for long 
the following period of prosperity. 
The latter would be, therefore, 
also short lived because of mal- 
nutrition. It would probably be 
characterized by commercial loans 
at 7 or 8%, if we judge by the 
fact that every period of prosper- 
ity, in the recent past, has cul- 
minated with higher interest rates 
than the previous one. 


Government Reaction 


It is possible then that the pat- 
tern would end right there having 
finally reached the end of the 
rove. What turn the crisis of the 
Milksocialist system will force 


upon the economy from there on, 
may then depend mainly on gov- 
ernment action. Should the gov- 
ernment resort to the easy path 
of artificial easy money policy, 
inflation would be the result and 
a short period of false prosperity 
would be followed by acute de- 
pression. Should instead the pres- 
ent conservative money policy 
prevail, we may experience a new 


paradoxical condition, something 
we could call a “limited prosper- 
ity” or “prosperous depression” 
consisting of high prices, high 
wages, high standard of living and 
. sizable growing unemploy- 
ment. That is, an economy which, 
while on a high plateau, still 
would have not enough capital to 
exploit the national resources in 
full. All this, of course, accom- 
panied by an accelerated trend 
towards concentration of business, 
(stampede would probably be a 
better word) through mergers, 
acquisitions and _ consolidations, 
for it is proved already that the 
surest way to get some capital for 
business is from within, 


If the term “prosperous depres- 
sion” sounds nonsensical, that is 
only because it is nonsensical. But 
what else can you expect? We 
have created the economic non- 
sense of the Century, Milksocial- 
ism, and its consequences cannot 
be anything else but economic 
aberrations. After all, it must be 
clear to every sober brain that 
neither Capitalism nor Socialism 
can ignore Capital. Milksocialism 
does just that. The trouble with it 
is that it cannot do it with 
impunity. 

Putting aside the crystal ball to 
go back to the immediate future 
and to the stock market we can 
summarize our analysis by con- 
cluding that the shortage of capi- 
tal created by 15 years of Milk- 
socialism has upset the function 
of the stock market and has 
turned it into a sort of reservior 
where capital flows in when not 
needed by business and is later 
pumped out when needed again. 
The current recession will most 
likely cause an influx Of capital 
into the stock market, with a 
consequent upwards trend of 
prices, which will last, approxi- 
aaa as long as the recession 
asts. 


In the meantime we will go on 
arming to the teeth to protect our 
socialist way of living against the 
Russian socialist way of Piving. 
Their way is brutal and ours does 
not make sense. 

Something worth fighting for. 
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1958 EDITION 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


A 1,700 page book containing 9,50€ 
liatings covering all United States and 
Canadian cities. Listings are arranged 
geographically and alphabetically, and 
are comprehensively detailed: 


Firm name under which business ‘s com 
ducted and date established 

Stock Exchange and Association ‘tem. 
berships ‘including N.A.8.D.) 

Street, Address, including Post Offices 
District Numbers 


General Character of Business & Class 
of Securities Handled 
Names of Partners or Officers. Names 


of Department Heads 


Phone Numbers—Prfivate Phone Connee 
tions—Wire Systems—tTeletype Numbers—= 
Correspondents — Clearance Arrangementa 


An ALPHABETICAL ROSTER of all firma 
showing city in which they are located ig 
another valuable feature. 


Bound in durable limp fabrikoid—$14 
ENTER YOUR ORDER TODAY 


HERBERT D. SEIBERT & CO., INC. 
25 Park Place New York 7, N. ¥. 
REctor 2-957 


ON re ae he Oe OO 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated steel operations (per cent capacity )------------ Mar. 23 
Equivalent to— 



































Bteel ingots and castings (net tons) Mar. 23 
aME AN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
+ ofl and condensate output—dally average (bbis. of 
42 gallons each) Mar. 7 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.) Mar. 7 
Gasoline output (bbls.) Mar. 7 
Kerosene output (bbis.) Mar. 7 
Distillate fuel oil output (bbis.) Mar. 7 
Residual fuel oil output (bbis.) Mar. 7 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at. Mar. 7 
Kerosene (bbls.) at Mar. 7 
Distillate fuel oil (bbis.) at_.___- Mar. 7 
Residual fuel ofl (bbls. at. Mar. 7 
ABSOCIATION OF AMERICAN KAILKUADS ee 





Revenue freight loaded (number of cars) 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)—Mar. 8 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
Total U. 8. conatruction 




















Mar. 13 
Private construction Mar. 13 
Public construction Mar. 13 
State and municipal Mar. 13 
Federal Mar. 13 
COAL OUTPUT (U. 8. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (toms)... Mar. 8 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) Mar. 8 























































































































DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 Mar. 8 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.) Mar. 15 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN @ 
BRADSTREET, . Mar. 13 
SRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Finished steel (per Ib.) Mar. 11 
Pig iron (per gross ton) apn eer, 34 
Scrap steel (per gross ton) Mar. 11 
METAL PRICES (£. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper— 
Domestic refinery at. Mar. 12 
Export refinery at Mar. 12 
Lead (New York) at Mar. 12 
Lead (St. Louis) at Mar. 12 
tZine (delivered) at Mar. 12 
Zine (East St. Louis) at Mar, 12 
uminum (primary pig. 99%) at--.- Mar. 12 
Straits tin (New York) at = Mar. 12 
MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
U. 8. Government Bonds. Mar. 18 
Average corporate Mar. 18 
Ane Mar. 18 
Aa Mar. 18 
A Mar. 18 
Baa Mar. 18 
Railroad Group Mar. 18 
Public Utilities Group Mar. 18 
Industrials Group Mar. 18 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
U 8S Government Bonds Mar. 18 
Average corporate > see. oe 
Aas Mar. 18 
Aa Mar. 18 
rea er er as Mar. 18 
RG cence Mar. 18 
Railroad Group Mar. 18 
Public Utilities Group Mar. 18 
Industrials Group Mar. 18 
MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX-_----- Mar. 18 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Orders received (tons) Mar. 8 
Production (tons) Mar, 8 
Percentage of activity Mar. 8 
Unfilled orders ‘tons) at end of period Mar. 8 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
194% AVERAGE — 100__ Mar. 14 





ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
Total purchases 


















































Feb, 22 

Short sales evens Feb. 22 

Other saies Feb. 22 

Total sales — Feb. 22 
Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

oo Ue eS ee ee Feb. 22 
Short sales Feb. 22 
Other sales Feb. 22 

Total sales Feb. 22 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Total purchases Feb. 22 
Short sales Feb. 22 
Other sales ____ - Feb. 22 

Total sales Feb. 22 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

Total purchases ancalle sinha Feb. 22 
Short sales teineies ne Feb. 22 
Other sales i: Feb. 22 

0 ee eee Feb. 22 





STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N_ Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) —t 





ee eee Feb. 22 

RS SSS eae ee -- Feb. 22 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 

Pumber of orders—Customers’ total] sales Feb. 22 





ne nn A. ssihbtlalitadlindstiubiivinis obatemie --Feb. 22 
Customers’ other sales 









































insatide Feb. 22 
TN? Feb. 22 
Round-lot sales by dealers— Feb. 22 
Number of shares—Total sales__._._____ = Feb. 22 
Short sales _... itn Pa Feb. 22 
Other sales ies -_ 
Round-lot purchases by dealers— 
ee Ge Ged Feb. 22 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y¥. STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total round-lot sales— 
Short sales _._____ Feb. 22 
ee Feb. 22 
Tota! sales a a ve woe Feb. 22 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — DEPT OF 
LABOR — ( 1947-49—=100) - sates 
Commodity Group— 
40 cotum vulties = Mar. 11 
Parm Products———————___________ me Mar. 11 
—a — Mar. 11 
meets Seavenietieh dicceniisenentesmmaii Mar. 11 
4)’ commodities other than farm and fanda ao vids a Se 





*Revised figure. 
as of Jan. 1. 1952. as @gains Jan. 1 


Menthiv Invsem >: Play 1957 basis of 133,459,150 tons. 


one-half cent a pound. 


{Includes 946,000 barrels of foreien crude runs. 


38,440,000 


8,100,000 
417,000 


105 
11,860,000 
336 


5.967¢ 
$66.49 
$37.33 


23.825c 
20.475¢ 
13.000c 
12.800c 
10.500c 
10.000c 
26.000c 
95.125c 


94.48 
95.62 
102.13 
99.52 
95.16 
86.51 
91.62 


321,182 
265,719 

87 
418,353 


109.79 


1,098,570 
259,680 
897,000 

1,156,680 


283,000 

60,000 
282,420 
342,420 


440,030 
122,900 
506,256 
629,156 


1,821,600 

442,580 
1,685,676 
2,128,256 


989,612 
$42,744,976 


840,783 
24,098 
816,685 
$36,482,829 
248,180 


784,570 
8,935,380 
9,719,950 


119.6 
100.1 
109.8 
104.6 
125.9 


Previous 
Wer: 


$365,141,000 
168,294,000 
196,847,000 
161,972,000 
34,875,000 


*8,310,000 
571,000 


100 
11,793,000 
358 


5.967¢ 
$66.49 
$37.67 


24.425¢ 
20.350c 
13.000c 
12.800c 
10.500c 
10.000c 
26.000c 
95.125c 


94.34 
95.62 
102.13 
99.52 
95.16 
86.51 
91.62 
96.85 
98.25 


Pebabalskabatse 
gseeas 
ASosNAGSwwe 


te 
CS WH: 
“ now 
of 


289,414 
264,351 
86 


362,954 


109.47 


1,309,780 

267,830 
1,008,250 
1,276,080 


316,420 

49,600 
275,860 
325,460 


427,380 

92,960 
507,090 
600,050 


2,053,580 

410,390 
1,791,200 
2,201,590 


1,068,724 
$47,003,911 


928,044 
24,192 
903,852 
$41,292,892 
276,190 


276,190 


412,030 


740,730 
9,771,580 
10,512,310 


119.4 
99.0 
*109.6 
*103.7 

125.8 


~ 
w 
& 
r=) 
& 


ue 


inte to 3 
& 


ae 
ANKHIM 
ee hl 


bs 
S 8833 838888 


to 


~ 


gies 
BE8 


oO 
t’ 
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7,460,000 
513,000 


93 
12,417,000 
319 


5.967¢ 
$66.42 
$37.33 


24.500c 
19.575¢ 
13.000c 
12.800c 
10.500c 
10.000c 
26.000c 
92.750c 


94.48 
96.07 


309,914 
251,516 

83 
395,797 


108.67 


1,478,680 

311,060 
1,096,820 
1,407,880 


395,200 

48,800 
282,650 
331,450 


600,435 
175,250 
605,928 
781,178 


2,474,315 

535,110 
1,985,398 
2,520,508 


1,209,909 
$50,423,753 


917,854 
21,818 
896,036 
$40,658,571 
249,570 


249,570 


542,870 


956.310 
11,296 480 
12,252,790 


118.8 

95.4 
108.9 
100.6 
125.8 


Year 
93.5 
2,392,000 


7,812,965 
8,076,000 
26,667,000 
2,431,000 
13,328,000 
8,578,000 


205,782,000 
20,711,000 
83,331,000 
36,383,000 


672,363 
642,475 


$412,284,000 
174,847,000 
237,437,000 
149,950,000 
87,487,000 


9,709,000 
444,000 


98 
11,650,000 
301 


5.670c 
$64.68 
$49.50 


36.575¢c 
29.700c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
14.000c 
13.500c 
25.000c 
99.125¢ 


90.63 
96.54 
101.3} 
99.20 
96.69 
89.78 
95.47 
96.69 
97.62 


3.29 
3.97 
3.67 
3.80 
3.96 
4.43 
4.04 
3.96 
3.90 
411.6 


302,893 
280,314 

95 
478,942 


110.77 


960,260 
197,360 
829,220 
1,026,580 


163,000 

46,400 
213,930 
260,330 


297,654 

84,550 
376,445 
460,995 


1,420,914 

328,310 
1,419,595 
1,747,905 


933,017 
$42,531,243 


676,863 
6.769 
630,094 
$31,762,434 
153,910 


153,910 


384,130 


436,750 
7,057 470 
7,494,220 


116.9 
88.9 
103.9 
83.9 
125.3 


§Based on new annual capacity of 140,742,570 tons 


tNumber of orders not reported since introduction of 


tPrime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR—Month of February (in millions): 
Denes a ied imei em 
Private. comserisien : . sh es 
Residential buildings (nonfarm)______ est, 
New dwelling units____-_........-_-<_ 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping 
Nonresidential buildings 
i oo eee eS. 
Conmmmoustet: 2255 2523 23 ee 
Office buildings and warehouses____ 
Stores, restaurants, and garages___— 
Other nonresidential buildings_____--_- 
EIR ESE Siete Ri ae 
_ | RR eR ee eS 
Hospital and institutional_.__.___—~__ 
Social and recreational_._.._.______ 
Miscellaneous 
Fares Cetera -6n nse cmintidcnn< 
yn, RR ant rine tie SSR ne a 
ae A ate det aE ce 
Telephone and telegraph______.---___ 
ce a ae : 
All other private__.___- 
Public construction .............. 
Residential buildings 2 ee 
Nonresidentia] buildings 
Indusirial 
Educational = ; 
Hospital and insticweional..___- 
Administrative and service . 
Other nonresidential buildings... 
Military facilities . al ‘ 





Highways — ~~~ Lheemiteodd 
Sewer and water systems_-. 

I eeticnaltds 5 PE 

Water ___. { ‘ So : 
Public Service enterprisés___.__-.-~ ~~~ 
Conservation and development___-.--- 


Be Se, Se wd nthe 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES — DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE NEW SERIES—Month of December 
(Millions of dollars): 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale 
Retail 


pe ne Rm ae ot a 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
February (000’s omitted): 
a EE eee ee 
Private construction 
Public construction 


State and municipal —-_ Pent igeagrete Riri. 
NE | ecvcscctcceen ten tail states tilileninenahiintsliianbitidiainen 
COTTON AND LINTERS — DEPT. OF COM- 


MERCE — RUNNING BALES: 
Consumed month of January__._._~.._--_~ 
In consuming establishment as of Peb. 1__-- 
In public storage as of Feb. 1__-.-_____--_- 
Linters—Consumed month of January_-—~ 
DR ee ales 
Cotton spindlgs active as of Feb. 1__--~~=-- 

LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES — INSTITUTE 

OF LIFE INSURANCE—Month of December 

(000,000’s omitted): 
ERS. eR 
Industrial _ 
Group —- 


Total . : 


METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS)— 
February: 
Copper— 
Domestic refinery (per pound) 
Export refinery (per pound) ___. __._-__ 
*fLondon, prompt (per long ton)_______- 
7*Three months, London (per long ton)__-_-- 
Lead— 

Common, New York (per pound)_______- J 
Common, East St. Louis (per pound)-__- 
+*Prompt, London (per long ton)____-_____ 
*tThree months, London (per long ton)_- ~~ 
Zinc (per pound )—East St. Louis___-_- ie 
§§Zinc, Prime Western, delivered (per pound) 
ttZinc, London, prompt (per long ton)___-__~- 
+#Zinc, London, three months (per long ton)-_. 

Silver and Sterling Exchange— 
Silver, New York (per ounce) __._.-_--- 
Silver, London (per ounce)__......._--_- ~ 
Sterling Exchange (check )-..--.-_-.--_-_. 
er ncnnasciencocanatemshioenaneeaitey 
Gold (per ounce, U. 8S. price)__..._....._-.. 
Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds)__._-_-- 
fAntimony, New York boxed_.._...-._..-.-~ 
Antimony (per pound), bulk Laredo____-_--~ - 
Antimony (per pound), boxed Laredo___-__-- 
Platinum, refined (per ounce )_._-...__-_-_ 
*Cadmium, refined (per pound) __....._._--_ 
SR COT Mn cccouminsdeemnenciene 
oR Se eee eee 
Cobalt, 97% grade... me ET eee ae Umer rare aa 
Aluminum, 99% grade ingot weighted aver- 
| et a eae | A Rit ees IE 
Aluminum, 99°; 


grade primary pig_____-~-- 

Magnesium ingot (per pound)_..._.._.-____ 
~~ (eS 
Ce On. . esmeibaenes naeahed 


REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NON-FARM 
AREAS OF U. 8.—HOME LOAN BANK 
BOARD—Month of Dec. (0000's omitted): 

Savings and loan associations..._.......... 
SS. —=>—E ne a ee 
Banks and trust companies__.._...________ 
Mutual savéngs. SOG nice tionciia-4 
Rn 
Miscellaneous lending institutions._._..o.___._ 


eR es BE Se eee eae 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
BUREAU OF CENSUS — Month of Dec. 
(000’s omitted): 

Exports 
ENE PR ee er ey Oe ee Le Oe ae eee 

UNITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 

GUARANTEED—( 000’s omitted): 
rw ® * ee 
i RE 


Ff ae 
EE eee ee 
“Revised figure. 
producers’ and platers’ quotations. 





from East St. Louis exceeds 0.5c. 





Exchange. 








tBased on the producers’ quotation. 














{Domestic five tons or more but less than carload let boxed. 
**P.o.b. Fort Colburne 
age of daily mean and bid and ask quotation at morning session of London 


Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 

$3,077 $3,278 $3,007 
2,262 2,364 2,226 
1,065 1,131 1,043 
805 865 790 

212 217 217 

48 4S 36 
675 704 704 
231 240 270 ° 
254 267 257 . 

155 161 135 
99 106 122 ° 
190 197 i197. 

64 6E 65 

40 42 41 

47 47 34 

25 25 23 
14 as 14° 

105 101 102 

407 416 365 

28 31 31 

74 74 86 

305 311 248 

10 12. 12 

815 906 781 

58 58 31 

306 338 - 302 
26 30 37 | 

201 235 191 

22 22 23 

27 30 27 

30 3t 24 
70 80 B80 - 

205 235 195 

88 oe 93 

52 58 53 

36 38 40 

23 26 21 

59 65 53 

6 8 6 
$53,600 *$53,900 $52,300 
12,700 12,800 “13,000 
24,500 ‘ 23,900 
$90,800 *$91,000 $89,100 
$1,174,791 $1,258,813 ~ $1,436,044 
613,080 521,201 995,249 
661,711 737,612 640,795 
524,460 611,278 473,896 
137,251 126,334 166,899 
799,800 571,287 842,452 
1,722,125 1,591,360 1,634,774 
12,182,132 12,580,025 15,206,597 
99,026 100,208 128,414 
918,728 876,200 991,771 
17,950,000 18,144,000 18,725,000 
$4,164 $3,822 $3,846 
454 465 556 
2,109 1,181 2,736 
$6,727 $5,469 $7,138 
24.397c 25.114¢ 32.576c 
20.079¢ 21.253¢ 30.553c 
£162,888 £171,369 £245,556 
£164,144 £174,023 £244,100 
13.000c 13.000¢ 16.000c 
12.800c 12.800¢ 15.800c 
£74,178 £72,168 £113,150 
£74,025 £72,545 £112,344 
10.000c 10.000c 13.500c 
10.500c 10.500c 14.000c 
£63.856 £62.568 £99.444 
£63.547 £62.179 £96.850 
88.625c 89.449¢ 91.375c 
76.375a 76.8474 79.888d 
$2.81572 $2.81322 $2.79806 
93.710c 92.6920 100.506c 
$35.000 335.000 $35.000 
$221.864 $220.692 $255.000 
34.408c 36.5900 36.590c 
30.818¢ 33.000c 33.000c 
31.318¢ 33.500c 33.500c 
$74.818 $77.000 $98.000 
$1.55000 $1.55000 61.70000 
$1.55000 $1.55000 $1.70000 
$1.55000 $1.55000 $1.70000 
$2.00000 $2.00000 §2.00000 
28.100c 28.100c 27.100c 
26.000c 26.000e 25.000c 
35.250c 35.250¢ 35.250c 
74.000c 74.000¢ 74.000c 
$2.25 $2.25 $2.25 
$665,816 $686,033 $659,895 
124,674 117,362 137,622 
325,019 333,134 365,589 
112,507 117,387 148,461 
260,132 271,032 270,588 
362,853 352,228 368,716 
$1,851,001 $1,877,176 $1,960,871 
$1,638,600 $1,681,000 $2,002,500 
1,141,100 *1,043,200 1,069,200 
$274,781,548 $274,655,790 $276,377,955 
4,393,554 3,505,103 3,409,243 
$270,387,994 $271,150,687 $272,528,712 
2.778% 860% 2.719% 


tBased on the average of the 
§Average of quotation on special 


$&Delivered where freight 


U. 8. duty included 


ttAver- 

























Business 
Man’s 
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American iavor movement: A 


_— 











Brief Histery.— U. S. Depart- . 


‘ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics,.. 341 Ninth Avenue, 


‘New York 1, N. Y.—35c. ° * 

British Government Publications 
January 1958—List of publica- 
tions—British Information Serv- 
-ices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. (paper) 45 cents 
per year: *: ro 

Current Econemic Comment — 
With articles on “Wages, Prices, 
and Employment”; “Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Program”; 
“Benchmarks of Bank Mergers’’; 
“Reconsideration of the Tableau 
Economique”; “Federal Agen- 


cies and the Creation of Gross. 


National Product”; ete. — Bu- 
reau of Economic and Business 
Research, 205 David Kinley 
Hall, Urbana, Illinois (paper); 
‘published quarterly (available 
on request). 


Detection of Auditory Malingering 
—J. E. Fornier—Beltone Insti- 
tute for Hearing Research, 2900 
West 36th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
(paper) on request. 


Economic News Service March 
1958 — Economic developments 
in Czechoslovakia—Chamber of 
Commerce of Czechoslovakia, 
13, ul. 28, Rijna, Praha 1, 
Szechoslovakia. 

Editing The Small Magazine — 
Rowena Ferguson — Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y.—$4.50. 

Eighty Puerte Rican Families in 
New York City: Health & Dis- 
ease Studied in Context—Bea- 
trice Bishop Berle—Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y.—$4.50. 

Executive Management of Person- 
nel—Edward Schleh—Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. ¥. (cloth) $5.65. 

Federal Government’s Interest in 
Health, Welfare and Pension 
Plans — U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 341 Ninth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. (on request). 


Financial Aspects of Pension Plans 
—New York University 10th 
Annual Conference on Labor— 
Matthew Bender & Co., Albany 
1, N. Y—$11.50. 

Fiorida Business Handbook—Al- 
len Morris— Florida Power & 
Light Co., Miami, Fla. (paper). 

Freeman—Monthly magazine con- 
taining articles on “Lo, the Poor 
Taxpaper”; Imprisoned I deas”; 
“Candlemakers’ Petition”; 
“Freedom Rests on Private 
Property”; “Death of a Colony”; 
“Psychology of Leadership”; etc. 








Situations Wanted 


BULL (Y) FOR YOU 


This aged 27, married vet, Univ. of Mich. 
Eco grad, studying MBA in investments, 
seeking to take bull by the horns. 3 yrs. 
stk. bkr. exp., cption trading, Portf. 
manag., admin. Box S 320, Commercial 
& Fimancial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

















| HONOR GRADUATE 


Major in Economics & Fi- 
nance (A. B. Degree, Gradu- 

ate School), seeks entry in 
brokerage or portfolio man- 
agement position. HARD 
WORKER, GOOD JUDG- 
MENT. 


Box N-227, Commercial & 
Financia! Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place. New York 7, N. Y. 




















—The Freman, Irvington, N. Y. 
—50c. 


Future Supply of Oil and Gas— 
Bruce C. Netschert—The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Homewood, Bal- 
timore 18, Md. (cloth) $3.00. 


How-To Be Your Own Economist 
— First three of a series: “New 
Economics of Measured World”; 
“Our Depressions are Getting 
‘SmaHer’; ‘What to do for the 

Recession of 1958”:—Arthur R. 
gperen — Macalester College, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. (on request). 


How to Send Your Child to Col- 
legé—Group Five Savings Banks 
Association, 1 Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (paper). 


Industrial Relations — Bibliogra- 
phy of outstanding books in 1957 
—Selected References, ‘Indus- 
trial. Relations Section, Princ- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 
(paper) 30 cents. 


Japan’s Finance and Taxation 
1940-1956 — Saburo Shiomi— 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
—$6.00. 


Journal of the Institute of Bank- 
ers,:February 1958 (containing 
articles on Experiences and 
Achievements of the European 
Coal and Steel Community; Fi- 
nanee for Overseas Trade; 
Problems of Financing Medium- 
Term: Credit for Exports of 
Capital Goods; etc.—Institute of 
Bankers, Lombard Street, Lon- 
don E, C. 3, England — 1£ 5s 
per year. 


Labor Force Projections to 1975 
—U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 
Ninth Avenue, New York l, 
N. Y. (on request). 


Leadership: A Frame of Reference 
—Robert Tannenbaum and Fred 
Massarik — Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. (paper), 20c. 


Magazine of Magnesium, Febru- 
ary 1958, containing articles on 
“Is Radiation Safety a Consid- 
eration in Working Magnesium- 
Thorium Alloys’; “Notes on 
Boron Design and Fabrication”; 
“Facts About the Scientific 
Earth Satellite Program”; etc. 
—Brooks & Perkins, Incorpo- 
rated, 1950 West Fort Street, 
Detroit 16, Mich. 


Management and Policy Aspects 
of Welfare and Pension Plans— 
New York University 9th an- 
nual conference Matthew 
Bender & Company, Albany l, 
N. Y.—$11.50. 


National Wholesale Druggists As- 
sociation 1958 Membership & 
Executive Directory — National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. (paper), $2.00. 


New India: Progress through 
Democracy—Planning Commis- 
sion, Government of India—The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
(paper). 

Older Werker Placement—wU. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. (on 
request). 

Organization and Administration 
of the Program in Your Bank— 
Booklet for banks on what to 
do in case of possible enemy 
attack—Banking Committee on 
Emergency Operations, 200 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. (paper) 50 cents. 

Our Foreign Aid Follies—Reprints 
of an address by Eugene W. 
Castle—Eugene W. Castle, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. (paper). 

People of Coal Town—Herman R. 
Lantz — Columbia University 


Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y.—$5.75. 

Plastic Steel Patterns—Brochure 
on specialized stainless steel 
and al'n ct farilities — 


Alloy Steel Casting Company, 
103 County Line Road, South- 
ampton, Pa. 
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Postwar Trends in Productivity 

—U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 
Ninth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. (on request). 


Practical Financial Statement An- 
alysis — Roy A. Foulke — Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N.. Y., $10.00. 


Productivity —A Bibliography — 
Bulletin 1226—U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 341. Ninth Avenue, 
New. York 1,'N. Y., $1.00. 

Productivity: A Bibliography—U:S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth Ave., 
ripe 1025, New York 1, N. Y., 


Quiz on Railroads and Railroading 
—Association of American Rail- 
roads, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. (paper). ' 

Radio Chromatogram Scanning — 
Details of the Actigraph II 
System—Nuclear-Chicago Cor- 
poration, 223 West Erie Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. (on request). 

Railroad Situation ... As The Edi- 
tors See It — Sampling of 
editorial opinion throughout the 
country—Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
(paper). 

Regulations Relating to the Con- 
trol of Foreign Assets and For- 
eign Funds in the United States 
—Bank for International Settle- 
ments, Basle, Switzerland (Sup- 
plement No. 15). 


Samuel Montague’s Review of 
Foreign Exchanges — Samuel 
Montague & Co., Ltd., 114 Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 
England (paper). 

Savings and Loan Associations — 
Trends and developments since 
World War IIlI—American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
(paper) $1.00. 


Stock Exchange Official Record— 
Stock Exchange of Melbourne, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


What’s Ahead for Homebuilding 
in 1958—U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 341 Ninth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


Who’s Who in Commerce and 
Industry—Index to executives— 
A. N. Marquis Company, Mar- 
quis Publications Building, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill.—$21.25. 


Strauss Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FinancraL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Les- 
lie J. Howard, Jr. has been ad -d 
to the staff of J. S. Strauss & Co., 
155 Montgomery Street. He was 
formerly with Brush, Slocumb & 
Co. 


With Cartwright, Valleau 


(Special to THe FPInan AL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Illl.—John R. Smart, 
Jr. is now affiliated with Cart- 
wright, Valleau & Co., Board of 
Trade Building, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 





LOT tHE 


DIVIDEND No. 41 


MO 


Tus BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of Fifty 
Cents (50¢) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company, 
payable May 15, 1958 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business April 15, 1958. 

R. E. PALMER, Secretary 


Merch 19, 1958 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





March 19-20, 1958 (Chicago, lil.) 


Central States Group of Invest-~ 
ment Bankers Association of 
America annual spring confer- 


ence at the Drake. 







(1307) 47 


Texas Group Investment Banke 
ers Association annual meeting 
at the Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
April 25, 1958 (New York, N. Y.) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York Annual Spring Din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
May 1 & 2, 1958 (St. Louis, Mo.) 
St. Louis Municipal Dealers 
Group annual Spring Party. 


April 11, 1958 (Toronto, Canada) May 12-13, 1958 (Cleveland, Ohio) 
‘Toronto Bond Traders Associa- Association of Stock Exchange 


tion annual dinner at the 
Edward Hotel. 


‘April 23-25, 1958 (Houston, Tex.) 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





| COMBUSTION 
| ENGINEERING 


Dividend No. 218 


A Quarterly Dividend of Twen- 
E ty-Eight Cents (28¢) per share 

on all the outstanding stock of 
—: Combustion Engineering, Inc. 

has been declared, payable 

April 25, 1958, to stockhold- 

ers of record at the close of 
— business April 11, 1958. 


Otto W. Strauss 
Vice-President and Treasurer 








FIFTH AVENUE 
COACH LINES, INC. 


Notice of Dividend 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 50 
cents per share on the capital 
stock of this Corporation, appli- 
cable to the year 1957, payable 
March 31, 1958, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 26, 1958. 


JOHN E. McCARTHY 
March 17, 1958. President 














FEDERAL 


FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 
Common & Preferrea Dividends 


The toard of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day, declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 


50¢ share on Common Stock. 
2834¢ per share on the 4.6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Common stock dividends are ble 
April 15, 1958 to seockholders of 
record at the close ot business March 
27, 1958. : 
Dividends on the 4.6% Cumulative 
$25 par value Preferred are pay- 
able tune 15, 1958 to stoc 
of record May 29, 1958. 
ROBERT A, WALLACE 
Vice President and Secretary 


March 14, 1958 
Bogota, New lersey 











King Firms Board of Governors meet« 


ing at Statler Hotel. 











} 
UNITED SHu: MACHINERY : 


sORPORATION 
211th Consecutw Quvuearteriy Dividend 

The Directors have declared 
dividend of 3714 cents per 
the Preferred stock. They 
deciared a dividend of 62% cent 


payable May 1, 1958 to stockholders 
ef record April 3. 1958 
ARTHUR W. MOFFATT 
March 12. 1958 Treasurer 
— — 











MANATI SUGAR COMPANY 


Notice to Stockholders 
On March 10, 1958, the 
Board of Directors amended the 
By-Laws of the Company te 
provide that the fiscal year of 
the Company end on ober 
31st rather than on June 30th, 
had been the 
modifi- 
in the 
of 
Steckholders, ird 
Wednesday in October to the 
third Wednesday in February. 
Consequently, the next Annual 
tockholders will be 

held on February 18, 1959. 
MANATI SUGAR COMPANY 

March 14, 1958. 








New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


CUE Beceem? eel 
COMMO O'VIDENDS NOS 
The Trustees have declared 8 
guy dividend of $3.124% pe 

¢ op the 4 & -comurative 
CONVERTIBLES PREFERRED sHaREs Of 
che Assuciation payable April 1 
1958, and a reguias quarterly divi 
jend of twenty -five -ents (25¢> pes 
share on the sommon snares of the 
Assuciatiop payable April 15 
1958 Both Sivibend> are payable 
to sharchoiders of record at che 
close of business March 27, 1958 


H. C. Moors, ja., Treasure 
March 13, 1958 





PACIFIC POWER 
- & LIGHT COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 
Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5 % pre- 


ferred stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52% serial pre- 


ferred stock, and $1.54 per 


share on the 6.16 % serial 


referred stock; a dividend of $1.05 per share on the 
.64% serial poe stock for the period from date 


of issue to en 
40 cents 
Power & 


of quarter, and a quarterly dividend of 
r share on the common stock of Pacific 
ight Company have been declared for pay- 


ment April 10, 1958, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 31, 1958. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
March 12, 1958 





H. W. Millay, Secretary 
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Washington... 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


And You 





WASHINGTON, D. C—Lead- 
ers in both political parties are 
déenly impressed by this singu- 
far aspect of the current reces- 
6ion: Soon after production and 
@ales begin to sag, the cry arose 
for the government to “do 
eoinething.” In other recessions 
of histers, = majority of the 
gation appeared willing to let 
the natural laws of supply and 
cemand operate to equalize 
business ups-and-downs. Clamor 
for government action in the 

est has arisen onfefly from a 

endful sé those advocating 
control of business and industr} 
@y the state. 

Today, the story is different. 
People are no longer willing to 
allow natural economic laws to 
bring about business corrections. 
Almost at the first sign of falling 
prices or declining industrial 
production, there arises wide- 
spread demand for government 
ection to reverse the trend. 

Congressional leaders are so- 
beriy impressed by another 
engle of the recession: Most 
people don’t want deflation, al- 
though they may talk loosely 
evccut the “need” for it. In othe: 
words, deflation has been at 
work now for some months, and 
elrcost nobody likes it. 


Dike “Controlled Inflation’ 


In the cloakrooms of the Con- 
@ress, they’re pointing out this 
gnioral: What people really want 
fs a long-run, carefully-con- 
trolled inflation. True, owners 
of property are damaged by the 
coutinued erosion of the dollar's 
purchasing power. But the poli- 
ticians are coming around to 
the idea that a majority of the 
woters like eontrolled inflation, 
with its regular wage rises 
Many voters believe fondly that 
their higher incomes will some- 
how more than offset their in- 
creased costs. The fact that this 
is an economic impossibility 
doesn’t seem to bother them 
Politicos, shrugging off the il- 
fogic of the situation. sav “if the 
voters have decided they prefer 
inflation to deflation, we'll see 
that they get it.” 


To the more sober-minded 
among both parties in Cemeress, 
this trend is toward greater re- 
fiance on “Mother Government” 
4s disturbing. But it’s privately 
conceded that the drift in this 
direction will probably wersen 
before it improves. 


Endividual Tax Cuts Favored 


o- 


Tax reduction — if it comes 
this year—is likely to take the 
form of flat-sum reductions for 





individual taxpayers. A cut of 
$50 per person is the figure 
most discussed in Congressional 
taxwriting circles. 

The ‘Treasury Department is 
openly dismayed by this ap- 
proach to tax reduction. T-men 
point out that the loss of reve- 
mue to the government would 
add up to nearly $3.5 billion. 
And a tax cut of $50, spread out 
over a year’s pay periods, would 
seem like chicken-feed to the 
individual taxpayers, it is 
pointed out. 

Thus, workers paid every two 
weeks would notice a gain of 
only about $2 in each pay check 
—hardly enough to generate 
much gratitude for the poli- 
ticians who hollered the reduc- 
tion through Congress. But these 
individual cuts all add up to 
several billions. After all, $3.5 
billion will buy some _ badly- 
needed national defense-rockets, 
missiles, and the related hard- 
ware needed to sustain jet-age 
defense. 

There’s little talk in Congress 
of voting any reduction in the 
existing tax rate of 52% on cor- 
poration income. (The _ poli- 
ticians say frankly that incor- 
porated business just doesn’t 
have the political sex appeal 
that individual voters have, and 
if there’s to be any tax-cut bill 
at all, it’s the individual who 
is to be favored.) 


Spread Confidence, Ike Asks 

Orders are out from the White 
House to all Administration of- 
ficials: Stop bleating about the 
recession and start selling con- 
fidence and selfhelp to the 
public. 

Ike is openly annoyed with 
his Cabinet officers and other 
top lieutenants over some of the 
“gloom-and-doom” talk that’s 
going around in official circles. 

Nothing is to be gained by 
wailing over the current lack of 
industrial orders, he declares. 
What all executives — both in 
government and in business— 
should be doing is generating 
some confidence so as to stimu- 
late new orders, he says. Mourn- 


ful talk only makes things 
worse. 

Might as well recognize’ that 
today’s markets are buyers’ 


markets, the White House orders 
continue. This means both in- 
dustrial commodities and con- 
sumer products. Instead of 
moaning about this fact of eco- 
nomic life, recognize it and learn 
to live profitably with it, the 
chief executive says. 

You can expect to find this 
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Colorado Oil & Gas 
Universal Match 
Olin Oil & Gas 
Anheuser Busch 

Delhi-Taylor 
Northwest Production 
Koehring Co. 
Lone Star Steel 
Pan American Sulphur 
Old Ben Coal 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 
320 N. 4th St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


GArfield 1.0225 
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‘4 don’t know whether to put him on a quiz show or 
take him to a psychologist!’’ 





ee -—Ci‘S —_————— 


more optimistic tone running 
through more and more of the 
speeches made by top Adminis- 
tration officials in the weeks 
ahead. Sure, it’s impossible to 
talk our way out of a depres- 
sion. But Ike’s reasoning is that 
some cheerful speeches will at 
least restore some buying con- 
fidence to consumers so as to 
stimulate sales of new homes, 
automobiles, and some other 
consumer hard goods. 


All Projects “Defense” Projects 


All kinds of wild spending 
projects are being misrepre- 
sented as “essential to national 
defense,” a House leader warns. 

Rep. Clarence Cannon (D), 
Mo., the Chairman of the power- 
ful House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, says the “pork barrel 
boys” and others representing 
sectional interests, are roaming 
the halls of Congress this year, 
claiming “national security” or 
‘national defense’ is involved 
in every conceivable scheme to 
spend Federal dollars. 

“There's no reason to get hys- 
terical and spend vast sums of 
money for everything,” Mr. 
Cannon says. 

“There are a great many 
spenders who use every event 
to bolster their demands for 
appropriations. The sputniks are 
a God-send to these fellows,” he 
declares. 


More Renegotiation Asked 


The Administration is urging 
the Congress to extend the 


Renegotiation Act again past its 
scheduled expiration next De- 
cember 31. 

The extension, President 
Eisenhower says, 


is needed “in 


— —$—__ —__—_____—> 


the interest of holding procure- 
ment costs to a minimum” in 
the expanded national defense 
program. 


The 1951 Act has resulted, 
according to the Renegotiation 
Board, in refunds and price re- 
ductions of almost $1.3 billion 
since it was adopted. The Board 
expects to settle 1,600 cases in 
the current year. 

There is at present a backlog 
of some 2,000 cases pending be- 
fore the Board. New filings this 
year will hit 22,900, the Board 
says. 


Extra Defense Dollars Asked 


Here's further evidence of the 
coming pick-up in defense 
spending: The Pentagon is ask- 
ing the Congress for an extra 
$1.3 billion for the fiscal year 
starting July 1. This sum will 
be on top of the $39.1 billion 
asked in January. Congress has 
not yet completed action in this 
request, 

The extra spending money, if 
granted by the Congress. thus 
will bring to mearly $405 billien 
the total amount available for 
all kinds of defense projects in 
the new fiscal year. 


In addition, Congress has 
voted an extra $1.2 billion to be 
spent in this fiscal year—before 
July 1. 

Nearly all of the extra money 
is being earmarked for procure- 
ment of rockets, missiles, some 
piloted aircraft, and the related 
required hardware. Defense 
Secretary McElroy says he'll use 
the extra funds for: 

An advanced rocket engine 

with 1,000,000-lb. thrust. 
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Development of improved 
early-warning devices 
(against enemy missiles). 

More earth satellites. 

An undiclosed number of ex- 
tra long-range B-52 jet 
bombers. 

Awarding of these additional 
defense contracts is bound to 
have a further stimulating effect 
on the economy. Electronics 
manufacturers, particularly, will - 
benefit by the juiced-up spend- 
ing program. Payrolis will rise. 
Consumers will have more 
spending money available. AH 
told, it spells out not only 
beefed-up defense, but a potent 
shet in the arm for the sluggish 
business activity new prevailing 
in many sections of the country, 


More Waste in Foreign Aid 
Found 


Sworn testimony on waste of 
U. S. overseas aid money is 
stirring up new resentment. in 
Congress. The complaining tes- 
timony comes largely from the 
independent—and_ influential— 
General Accounting Office. The 
House Appropriations Commit- 
tee as a result is telling the 
GAO to keep the investigation 
going, and is. planning to regard 
all requests for extra foreign- 
aid money with a fishy eye. 


The U. S. spends about $8 bil- 
lion a year on foreign aid. About 
half of it goes for military as- 
sistance (planes, guns, small 
arms, ammunition, supplies for 
troops). Balance goes for so- 
called “economic aid,” which 
includes all assistance projects 
not directly related to military 
aid. This other $4 billion covers 
schools, highways, water and 
sewer works, foodstuffs, civilian 
vehicles, and medicine. 

The GAO is not concerned 
with judging if foreign aid is 
needed or not. As an accounting 
office, it is interested only in 
whether or not the U. S. tax- 
payers get what they pay fer. 
Unfortunately, there is much 
waste in the foreign aid pro-. 
gram. Equipment is often left 
unattended and unwarehoused, 
subject to pilferage, corrosion, 
and wholesale theft by Russian 
agents, U. 8S. supply officers 
often don’t know what they 
have in inventory — and some 
give the impression that they 
don’t care. 


The House Appropriations 
Committee is telling the GAO 
to step up its investigation. 
Branch offices of the GAO are 
being set up in Japan and other 
Far Eastern centers. 


What angers many Congress- 
men is that the Administration 
presents its foreign aid plans te 
the Congress each year with the 
assurance that “this is a tight, 
lean budget.” (This isn’t always 
the case, unfortunately, and the 
State Department will probably 
find its giveaway budget re- 
duced somewhat this year as a 
result of its ineptness in run- 
ning its handout programs.) 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretat.on from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.] 
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New York Security Dealers Association 


a 


Jack Stevenson, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Herbert Singer, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Eugene Statter, Mabon & Co.; Frank Dunne, Dunne & Co.; Lansing P. Shield, The Grand Union Co.; 
Joseph Connolly, Kay, Scholer & Fairman Elbridge Smith, Stryker & Brown 


Charles Bergmann, R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Dick Abbe, Shearson, Harry R. Amott, Amott, Baker & Co. Incorporated; Philip Carret, Edwin L. Beck and Hal Murphy, Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
Hlammill & Co Chace, Whiteside & Winslow; Samuel A. Hirshowitz, Assisant Attor- 
ney General of State of New York 








Arthur Weigner, Lehman Brothers; Maurice Hart, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Ed Zinna, Smith, George Reiber, National Association of Securities Dealers; Edward T. McCormick, American Stock 
Barney & Co.; John D. Ohlandt, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Mickey Pauley, Exchange; David Morris, David Morris & Co.; Edward Schoen, Jr., Securities & Exchange Commission, 
Troster, Singer & Co.; J. Sullivan, Hardy & Co. New York 


James R. Dyer, American Stock Exchange; William D. Moran, Securities & Exchange Commission; “Duke” Hunter, Wellington Hunter Associates, Jersey City, N. J.; Nat Krumbholz, Siegel & Co.; 
A. K. Scheidenhelm, Securities & Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C.; Frank Dunne, Jr., James Mundy, Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia; Jack Barker, Lee Higginson 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Col. Oliver J. Troster, Troster, Singer & Co. Corporation; Jim Traviss, S. J. Brooks & Company, Toronto 
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REN RRMARE 


Edward Enright, Executive Secretary, New York Security Dealers Association; Jim Dougherty, Radio Vincent Shea, Glore, Forgan & Co., New York; Charles Offerman, Troster, Singer & Co.; Bert Pike, 
Corporation of America; Frederick L. Bock, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Joseph E. Flanagan, Troster, Singer & Co.; Francis J. Keenan, City Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y.; Walter Filkins, 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co. Troster, Singer & Co. 


Burt Loewer, Neuberger & Berman; Gerald Kane, Gerald F. X. Kane Charles H. Dowd, Hodson & Company, Inc.; George J. Springer, W. F. Moss, National Quotation Bureau; W. T. Mellin, 
& Cv.; Sam Weinberg, S. Weinberg & Co. Hodson & Company, Inc.; Larry Lyons, Allen & Company Wainright & Co.; Sid Jacobs, Sidney Jacobs Co. 





‘ ‘ 
James B. Mabon, Jr., Mabon & Co.; Edward Kraebel, Mabon & Co.; Joseph Nugent, Mabon & Co.; Al Tisch, Fitzgerald & Company; Peter F. Dunigan, Mabon & Co.; Louis Zwahl, Mabon & Co.; 
Homer Wirth, Mabon & Co. 


Dan Ccnroy, Morgan Stanley & Co. 
2 Y 


Milton Soukup, Smith, Barney & Co.; Fritz K. Johnson, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Ollie Oliphant, Jules Golden, Greene and Company; Jim Mundy, Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley & Co., !1cr-nora‘ted, 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc.; Harry Casper, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Tom Greenberg, Philadelphia; Philip Loomis, Securities & Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C.; 
C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co.; Garry Glennon, Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Reg. Knapp, G. C. Haas & Co.; Tom Davis, Registrar & Transfer Co. 
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At Waldorf-Astoria 


Jack Cusack, Amott, Baker & Co. Incorporated; Charles Wildman, Boenning & Co., Philadelphia; Eddie Ruskin, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; M. K. S. Altman H. Hentz & Co.; Jules Bean, Singer, 
George Searight, Searight, Ahalt & O’Connor, Inc.; Carlyle Detjen, Searight, Ahalt & Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Richard Barnes, A. M. Kidder & Co. Inc.; William O’Connor, 
Connor, Inc.; Jack Buell, Registrar & Transfer Co. Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 


Joseph C. Cabble, Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc.; Charles R. Clausen, Chandler Robbins, M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc.; Arnold J. Wechsler, John C. Hefferon, G. H. Walker & Co.; Albert M. Heaney, 
Hoit, Rose & Company; Jack Sammon, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Ogden, Wechsler & Co. Grace National Bank 


Irving Greene, Greene and Company; Bob Topol, Greene and Company; John McLaughlin, George A. Rogers, George A. Rogers & Co., Inc.; Jim Durnin, H. D. Knox & Co., Inc.; Leo Charwat, 
McLaughlin, Cryan & Co.; Mel Wien, M. S. Wien & Co., Jersey City, N. J. Charwat Bros.; Roy Larson, H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 


William Donahue, A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc.; George Kilner, Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Providence, R. 1.; J. A. Winston, J. A. Winston & Co., Inc.; Albert Bernstein, J. A. Winston & Co., Inc,; Irving Bernstein, 
Sydney Holtzman, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Rudolph Russo, White, Weld & Co. J. A. Winston & Co., Inc.; Morrison Gilbert, J. A. Winston & Co., Inc. 
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tendance 


A ; Bi d hk . Smith & Co.; Iskand Hourwich, Hourwich Jack Levy, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Jack Honig, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Malcolm 
aarti Fn yg Sy @ Co.; oo Raledam, Monet & Co.; Ben O’Connor, Weiss, A. W. Benkert & Co., Inc.; Norris Rosenbaum, Englander & Co., Inc.; Sam Englander, 
Registrar & Transfer Co. Englander & Co., Inc. 


‘ 


James Rybeck, A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc.; Frank Drucker, Burnham Harold S. Ashworth, Cheltenham National Bank, Philadelphia, Harold Jim Traviss, S. J. Brooks & Company, Toronto; Jules Bean, Singer, 
and Company; Ed Jacobs, Greene and Company; Connie Sheridan, Willams, Boenning & Co., Philadelphia; Paul A. Windels, Jr., Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Aaron A. Geller Allen & Company; 
Mitchell & Company Securities & Exchange Commission, New York; Anthon A. Lund, Allan Lopato, Allen & Company 
Amott, Baker & Co., Incorporated 


s 


Francis Bowman, Chase Manhattan Bank; George Varley, Chase Manhattan Bank; John Bridgwood, John Hooper, Chase Manhattan Bank; John Collins, Chase Manhattan Bank; A. D. Lane, 
Chase Manhattan Bank; Earle Allen, Chase Manhattan Bank Chase Manhattan Bank; Sheldon Green, Chase Manhattan Bank 


Ezra Weiss, Securities & Exchange Commission; Abner Goldstone; Edmund A. Whiting, Carl M. Loeb, Don Hall, Hoit, Rose & Company; Guy R. Hogarth, Edward M. Bradley & Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn.; 
Rhoades & Co.; Robert N. Kullman, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co. Ree Bolognini, Lasser Bros.; Henry Jeret, Hirsch & Co. 





